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THE COINS OF NORTH SIAM 


by 

W. Harding Kneedlek. 

The ancient coins and tokens which one sees in the nortliern jiart 
of Siam are of sucii a lar^m nnmber of vai ieties tliat the study of 
tiiem is an interesting one. On the other hand, it is very difficult to 
get reliable information concerning them. Mr. le May, in his book 
on the coinage of Siam,*^* shows pictures of .some of the northern 
coins, and refers to them briefly. I hope that this article may serve 
to supplement the careful and elaborate information on .Siamese 
coinage contained in his book. TJie plates which illustrate this 
article show the coins at roughly '.'e of their actual size. 'I'he text 
describes the ditt’erent types of coins as nearly as po.s.'-ible in the 
order in which they occur in the plates, the text therefore serving 
as key to the plate.s. 

Flower Money. 

Plate I illustrates diflerent types of what is commonly known as 
flower money on account of the fancied resemblance of the surface to 
flowers. As will be seen later much of the old coinage has un- 
doubtedly been made to resemble forms of sea shells. As Mr. le Mav 
points out, cowrie shells were accepted as currency until compara- 
tively recent time.s. In plate I, Nos. 1 to 4 and 7 to 10 have some 
concavity on their under surface, suggesting a resemblance to shells. 
No. 3 illustrates the rever.se .side of a coin such as No. 1, 2, or 4. 
The quality of silver in all coins of this type is very good, and all 
are made of silver. The weight vanes much. No. 10 weighs about 
.six ounces, whereas No. 11 is exceedingly thin and light. No. 12 

Reginald le 3Iay, The Coinage of ,Siam, Bangkok, 1932. 
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resembles Siamese niello work. It is difficult to say anything re- 
garding the origin or age of these coins, but it is safe to say that 
some of them originated north of the present Siamese border. 

Leaf or Line Moxey. 

This type of money is illustrated in Plate II. It is known as 
‘‘ leaf money ” on account of the fact that the convex surface has 
raised lines which frequently resemble the veining of leaves, or as 
“ line money ” because a line alwaj'S crosses the center of the convex 
surface. It is always perforated. No. 4 represents the concave sur- 
face of these coins, which is always similar. The coins are never of 
silver, but are of a light colored alloj'^ of somewhat varying composi- 
tion, often with silvered surface. They are dug up from time to 
time all through north Siam, and probably represent baser coinage 
of the ancient kingdom of Lannat’ai, of which more will be said 
later. The resemblance of these coins to shells can readily be 
noticed. They are of fairly uniform size and weight. I have run 
across one or two bronze pieces which seem to be related to this 
type of money. 

Tuk Money. 

This is money which in its form bears more or less resemblance to 
shells, and which includes several types of coinage. It is never of 
very tine silver, though its value is determined by its silver content. 
As Luang Boribal pointed out in his new.s 2 )aper article in the T’ai 
Mai, there was a law of the time of Kinu’ Meimrai, first king of 
Lannat’ai, A. D. 1296, which referred to tok money. It is conceivable 
that this may have been the leaf money to which I referred above- 
Tok money was officially used in C’ieng Mai until the time of Prince 
Int'arawlc’lyanon, A. u. 1871, according to Luang Boribal. 

Tok Money of Nan. 

The type of coinage .shown in Plate III is generally referred 
to the principality of Nan. These coins are thick, heavy discs, the 
backs of which (not illustrated) are smoothly conv-ex. The reverse 
side of that jjictured, like the other forms of tok money to be des- 
cribed, shows some yellow and brown, or red ; the silver or alloy 
having been poured onto egg yolk or chicken blood in the process of 
manufacture. 1 he coins illustrated show varying contents of silver, 
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from No. 1, which seem.s to be mostly silver, to No. 10, whicli i.s cop- 
per or bronze with a little dab of silver on the surface around the 
circle shown in the picture at the upper part of the coin. No. 11 has 
no silver at all. The coins are of approximately uniform size and 
weight, ditfering only in their perceiitiige of silver. They are usual- 
ly perforated, though the perforation may be exceedingly small, only 
enough to permit of their being kept together strung on a thin wire. 
I have been told that some of these coins are .still in actual use in 
Mu’ang Song, a small town in the F’re district. 


Tok IMoney of C’ieng Mai. 

This type of coinage is illustrated in Plate IV. The coins usually 
found, Nos. 2 to 8, are black on the surface shown, yellow and brown 
on the other side from egg yolk, and holknv, with a moderate-sized 
opening on the reverse side from that pictured. The surface is easily 
dented, and the apparent fragility of the coins accounts for the fact 
that the coins which one finds do not appear to have been used very 
much. They have apparently been carefully put away in the homes 
of the people, and used for buying land and for the pledge of fidelity 
from the groom to the bride’s family, and for other purposes. Wheie 
the custom of the pledge of fidelity still persists, rupees are now 
used. 'I'hese coins are often chopped up, and the pieces used as 
offerings to the temples, so that this type of coinage, while not rare, 
is becomiuo less common. It was minted, so I am told, in C ieiig 
Mai, close to the Great Pagoda, the Gedi Luang, and ceased t(j be 
made about (55 years ago. It is always of silver, of uniform but not 
very high degree of fineness. The standard size commonly met with 
is represented by Nos. 2 and 3, which are of the sauie weight. The 
coins of this .size always have marks, and those of half this size, 
represented by No. -I, sometimes do. The marks are typically 
represented by drawing 2-5 and 26 or a variation of these, though 
drawing 27 also occurs, as well as a representation of a four-legged 
animal, possibly a deer. The marks are raised. The coins are 
marked in either two or three places. The mark on one side is the 
mirror imao’e of the mark on the other side. The standard weight 
represented by Nos. 2 and 3, is alxnit two ounces. No. 1 weighs twice 
this, is concave on the other surface, has no marks, and is not fragile. 
This type is (juite rare. No.s. 10 and 11 repre.sent a sort of transition 
type between the so-called tok money of Nan and that of C’ieng 
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Mai. They are not hollow. No. 9 is solid, and has the same weight 
as No. 8, which is slightly hollow. 

Horse-hoof Tok Money. 

This money, known in Siamese as “ wong tin ma ” money, is very 
closely related to the tok money of C’ieng Mai just described, both 
in size and composition, and the mark of drawing No. 26 occurs in 
both, though drawing No. 28, or a variation of it, pressed into the 
surface of the coin is more common. This type of coin was probably 
made in C’ieng Mai also. It is rather rare. It is shown in Plate V, 
Nos. 1 to 4. Of these all are of the same grade of silv'er as the 
ordinal'}’ C’ieng Mai tok except No 2, which is copper or bronze. 
These are also hollow, but the space inside is very small. 

PiG-iiouTH Money. 

This money, pictured in Plate V, Nos. 5 to 7, really belongs in the 
same group as the tok mcney of other varieties. Its composition, 
though of better quality silver, is not of the best. It is dome-shaped, 
and is hollow, usually with a large opening, which bears a fancied 
re.semblance to a pig’s mouth. The resemblance of this type to the 
shape and appearance of a shell is, like other tok money, easily 
I'ecognized. This type has no marks of any kind. Like the ordinary 
C’ieng Mai tok money, this ty^ie is sometimes chopped up and the 
pieces given as offerings to the temple.s. It is rather rare. 

B.ar Money. 

This type of money, shown in Plates 6 and 7, was made in olden 
times by people of Siamese race living in the valley of the Mekhong 
River in the region known a few hundred years ago as Lan C’ang. 
I have occasionally seen rather new looking pieces somewhat similar 
to Plate VII, Nos. 1 and 2, and have been informed that this type of 
money is still in use to some extent among people of Khamu race in 
this region, by whom it may still be manufactured, though rather 
crudely and only to a small extent. The coins pictured in Plate 6, 
Nos. 9 to 13, show a definite resemblance to dugout canoes .such as 
are used on the Mekhong River, and the coins may have originated 
with this imitation of shape. This type is ordinarily without marks 
of any kind, though No. 2 plainly shows a .star, and No. 12 shows 
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indistinct stars at each end though it is so old and Avorn that it is 
hard to distinguish. These unmarked bars are of v^arious shades and 
compositions, but contain little if any sih’er. The bar money is 
knoAvn in Xorth Siam as leech money, and in Plate VI, Nos. 1 to 5, 
the resemblance to the form of leech commonly found in Siam is 
easily noted. Coins like the.se five always haAe the figure of an 
elephant stamped in the centre, and may have a total of from two to 
four marks stamped on their concave surface, usually three. In 
addition to the elephant there is always either the wheel or the 
star mark, and I have one specimen which has two stars on the con- 
vex surface also. The medium-sized coins of this type are not un- 
common, but the large and .small are rare. Of the medium-sized 
ones, those Avhich have a fat elephant with a big eye on them are 
broader and flatter than those Avhich have a thin elephant stamped 
on them. The coins may be made of copper, or of copper surfaced 
with silver, or of an impure .silver, surfaced with a better silver. Mr. 
le May attributes them to the principality of Wieng but no 

one Avhom I have asked, Siamese or foreign, can give me the .slightest 
suggestion or opinion about the place of their origin, except that it 
must definitely have been in the Mekhong Valley. 

The coins .shown in Plate VI, No.s. 6 to No. 8, and all of Plate VII, 
are sometimes made of pure silver, but more often are of good silver 
only on the surface, while inside is impure .silver or bronze or copper. 
As shown in the pictures, they are of hvo standard sizes. The two 
commonest marks are shown in Plate VI, Nos. 7 and 8. The latter I 
have not seen on the large .size coins. The former, looking like a 
snake, appears on coins of other types also, as may be noted, and has 
been interpreted to me as being “ Na ” a .somewhat sacred symbol. I 
should like to call attention to the circular depressions sometimes 
seen on large coins of this type, Avhich in some cases have a hole in 
the center of them which goes through the coin. The mark of an 
elephant, though not pictured, also occurs on this type of bar coin. 

C’lENG Money. 

This type of coinage, shoAvn in Plates VIII, IX, and X, was appa- 
rently the standard Cfunage of the ancient kingdom of Lannat’^i, 
Avhich_was founded with its capital at C’ieng Mai in the year 1'29C, 

Reginald le May, cp. laud., p. 13. 
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and fell before the Burmese and Peguans in 1558. The people were 
of T’ai race, and though the region was under the rule of Burma 
with small intervals of Siamese rulership until comparatively recent 
times, it never regained individual power or importance. The word 
c’ieng ”, which prefixes the names of many of the cities of the 
region, means “ city ”, and this accounts for the derivation of the 
common name of this type of money. Typically this money is a 
silver bar, the ends of which were curved ; then a cut was made part 
way through the center, and the cut made to gape by bending the 
bar from the center. In the coins made of silver, the coins could be 
made in this way, but with coins made of other metals or alloys, the 
coins had to be cast in shape, or partly cast and partly cut, as in 
Plate VIII, Nos. 9 to 1 5. Speculation has been made as to why this 
sliape was used. Through the courtesy of Nai Leng Musikpokot, I 
have had three entirely unique coins or tokens photographed from 
his collections, which appear on Plate IX, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. These were 
dug up twenty years ago in the old town at the foot of Mt. Sut’ep, 
where the King of C’ieng Mai had his summer palace. This place has 
been deserted for four hundred years. No. 4 is really two separate 
pieces, one of which can be moved freely inside the other. They cannot, 
however, be taken apart. Nai Leng told me that when he acquired 
them twenty years ago, he showed them to a lady more than ninety 
years old, who told him that she had seen in her early youth pieces of 
this sort given at marriage, pi-obably by the groom to the bride’s parents 
as the tok money was later used. No. 7 was dug up at Mu’ang Prao, fifty 
miles north of C’ieng Mai, while No. 8 came from a place south of 
C’ieng Mai, being likewise dug up. The coins are of pure zinc, 
having been analyzed by the Siamese government laboratory. They 
are of a dull greenish hue, and when I first saw No. 7 I thought it 
was stone rather than metal. It is interesting to note that I 
purchased a coin of the lump or bullet type in Bangkok which is 
similar to Plate XI, No. 6. which appears to be of zinc. One may 
speculate where the zinc came from, since in early times north Siam 
was somewhat isolated, and no deposits of zinc in that region are 
known at present time. The marking on these zinc c’ieng coins is most 
peculiar, being apparently a soi-t of hieroglyphics. I have carefully 
drawn the markings of Plate IX, No. 8 in drawing No. 23. Tin’s is 
the only one I have found which is clear enough to copy accurately. 
It is identical with the marking on one of Nai Leng’s pieces which I 
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borrowed and pictured here. I have found the same marking as 
Plate IX, No. 7 on another coin from another part of the C’ieng Mai 
region. The zinc pieces are rare. 

Plate VIII shows various types of old c’ieng money. Nos. 1 to 3 
were probably the standard of the old kingdom of Lannat’ili, and of 
these much more will be said. Nos. 4 to 8 and 19 to 21 represent 
smaller silver coinage of the same type. No.s. 9 to 11 are of baser 
alloy with silvered surface, and Nos. 13 to 15 are likewise of alloy. 
No. 12, which is from the collection of Rev. H. G. Knox, is a hand- 
some, shiny coin of bard gray metal. No.s. 16 to 18 are of soft lead. 
The largest of these is from the collection of Mr. H. A. Garrett. 

Plate VIII, Nos. 1 to 3, which I have considered as the standard 
coins of Lannat’ai, weigh about 1 tamlung, or a little over 4 bat. 
The weight varies slightly. They always contain three marks ; near 
the centre is the figure ■' 4 ” (the smaller marked coins of this type 
weigh I the larger, or 1 bat) ; near the tips of the coin is the stamp 
which I .shall call the royal mark ; in the centre is the name of the 
principality of Lannat’ai in which the coin was issued. There were 
a number of these principalities, all owing allegiance to C’ieng Mai, 
but each practically independent and issuing its own money. The 
writing is in archaic Siamese, wdiich writing was introduced in 1296, 
the year that Lannat’ai ivas founded, and, according to Mr. W. A. R. 
Wood, was in use through Lannat’ai wdthin four years later. It 
seems likely that these coins date betw'een then and the fall of 
C’ieng Mai in 1558. The Burmese occupation continued until 1773, 
when the city was destroyed by the Siamese, to be rebuilt tw'enty 
years later. 

Careful drawings liavt; been made from coins in my collection, to 
show the place-names. I am sorry that I could not get hold of a 
C’ieng Rai coin to copy. It is known, but it is rare. On the other 
hand, some are pictured which have not been known before, and 
future collectors may discover still more. Nos. 1 to 7 of the draw- 
ings are C’ieng Mai. I have pictured a number of these in order to 
show' variations and gradations. In the past, authorities have some- 
times considered Nos. 6 and 7 to be a for P’ayao, but Prof. 
Ccedes, the supreme authority on old Siamese inscriptions, definitely 
attributes them to C’ieng Mii. No. 8 may be a p for P’fi,yao, or 
may likewise be a C'ieng Mai coin. I have seen this both on the 
one bat and the standard 4 bat size. No. 12 also may possibly be 
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C’ieng Mai, otherwise it is unintelligible, even to Prof. Ccedes. 
Drawing.s Nos. 9 to 11 represent C’ieng Sen; The last letter in 
No. 11 shows a more modern type of “ n ” than the other two. The 
C’ieng Mai and C’ieng S&n coins are the ones usually seen. Those 
with other marks are all quite rare. No. 13 represents Mu’ang Hang 
or Hang Luang, where the greatest Siamese king, Naresuen, died 
while on campaign against Burma. Nos. 14 and 15 read “ Fang” and 
“■ Sdpfang ” respectively, and refer to the ancient city of Mu’ang Fang, 
the first capital of the T’ai or Siamese within the present boundaries 
of Siam. It was laid waste finally in 1717, and has never been re- 
built. The prefix “ sop ” it still used for place names and means 
that the city was at the mouth of the Fang River. No. 16 is Nan. 
Nos. 17 and 18 are Lak’on or Nak’on, now known as Lampang. No. 
19 is P’re. No. 20 reads “Sak”, which means “Teak”. Teak forests 
have always been important in North Siam, and at the present time 
there are several villages by this name. Nothing is known of any 
ancient city by this name, however. It remains completely buried in 
the mists of antiquity except for this one coin. The coin from which 
No. 21 is copied is not very clear. As copied, the first letter looks 
like a “ W”, but it could really be an “S”. The last letter is not 
quite clear either, but it is certainly not the same as the last letter 
of the “Sah” coin. It could read “Wang”, referring to Mu’ang 
Wang, north of Lak’dn. No. 22 can not be read, though the first 
letter is definitely an “ S ”. 

I ha^■e also drawn as carefully as possible the various royal marks 
which I have found, including those in the National Museum, and 
have noted on whicii coins these difi’erent marks appear. This is ne- 
cessarily a very incomplete list. The C’ieng Mai coins, drawings 
1 to 7, having the marks A to L, and P ; with the exception of H, 
which appears on a coin with the mark of drawing 8. C’ieng Sen 
is represented by M to O and Q to T. The W was found on the 
inside of a standard C’ieng M3,i coin, and on the outside of a 
1 hat coin in the National Museum which was marked C’ieng Sen. 
Mu’ang Hang is marked with drawing U ; the Fang coin with draw- 
ing T ; and the Sbpfang coins with drawings C and V. Nan is repre- 
sented by S and T ; Lak’on by A and R ; P’re by R ; and Sak by C. 
Drawing No. 21 is linked with drawing A, while drawing No. 22 is 
linked with drawing R. The marks represented by drawings AA 
and BB appear on I bat coins. Drawings X and Y are the figure 
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“ 4 ” appearing on all the standard size coins. I have one coin which 
instead of this has a mark like drawing Z. 

Old coins of the c’ieng type which are heavier than the standard 
size occur. I saw one large one which weighed 23 hat, and was 
marked similarly to the piece of bar money on Plate YI, Xu. 8. The 
owner later broke it, intending to use the silver, but found the silver 
was only on the surface, with lead inside. The coins shown on Plate 
X are all larger and heavier than the standard c’ieno: coins, Xo. 2 
weighing more than 25 hat. These all, however, with the possible 
exception of Xo. 3, I believe to be modern imitations of the c’ieng 
t 3 'pe coins, dressed up to look old. 

Mr. le Maj^, in his book, speaks of “ bracelet ” t\'pe coinage, and 
pictures what he puts in this type.^^^ All that which he pictures, 
however, appears to me to be merelj^ widel_v open c’ieng monev, and 
is so called by the people of Xorth Siam. I have pictured on Plate 
IX, Xo.s. 1 and 2, two coins of this tj^pe which I purchased in P’re 
together. Thej' are of the same weight, hut with slightly different 
marking, and are of good silver. As these represent widely ojien 
c’ieng coins, Xo. 3 on the same plate .shows just the opposite. Two 
views of it are shown. A particular point of interest about this 
narrow c’ieng coin is the fact that, while the c’ieng coinage is the 
typical one of LannatAi, and the bar coinage the typical one of I.an 
C’ang, here is a c’ieng coin which has marks identical with the 
second mark from the left on Plate YI, Xo. 4. 

Refer ring hack to the subject of bracelet coinage, Mi", le May 
cites an old reference to the effect that bracelet money was used in 
the north of Siam at a yeiy remote date. Luang Borihal speaks of 
original lump .silyer being used for currenc\', this developing among 
the Chinese into bar monev" and curved bar or bracelet mouev’. At 
present, the hill tribes of Siam wear their silver around their necks, 
or as bracelets, often of verj^ .simple design and heavj’ weight. How- 
ever, I have not heard of anj" actual bracelet coins, nor has the 
Xational Museum. 


Fish Money. 

Plate XI, Xos. 12 and 13 illu.strate a very rare t\'pe of old money 
known as fish mone}^ It is occasionally dug up. It is particularh' 
interesting that No. 12, wliich really' looks like a fish, appeared 

Reginald le May, of. laud., PL HI. ihid., p. 11, 
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together with some pieces of leaf money, and is made of the same 
slightly yellowish, light silver -like alloy. No. 13 is of silver ; its 
resemblance to a fish requires a good deal of imagination to see, as is 
the case with a bronze specimen in my collection. The three pieces 
show a slight resemblance to each other in the tails. The two very 
old fisli coins pictured by Mr. le May seem to be somewhat ditferent. 

Lump or Bullet Moxey. 

Mr. le Maj’ believes that this type of coinage, long the official and 
common type of Siam, originated in the north of the country. He 
cites a letter dated 1615, in which the C’ieng Mai bat is said to 
weigh 85% of the Siamese, and to he baser in value. He pictures 
bullet coins which he considers to be of C’ieng Mai, but also says 
that the earliest Siamese coins were of this weight too. The letter 
above quoted did not definitely mention the shape of the northern 
coins, but it is a fair pre.sumption that they were of the same shape. 
However, C’ieng Mai Avas under the rule of Burma then, and it 
seems likely that what the writer of the letter referred to VA'as the 
standard coinage of Burma, whatever that may have been, if indeed 
there was any. In the north of Siam, I have found no old coinage 
of this type except that which Luang Boribal of the National .Museum 
refers to the ancient Siamese kingdom of Sukhot’ai, and he says 
that he knows of no other type referable to C’ieng Mai or Lannat’ai. 
I have pictured some of these obtained in North Siam in Plate XI, 
Nos, 1, 3, 5, and 6, two views being shown of 1 and 3. No. 5 is 
from the collection of Rev. W. Harri.s. No. 1, of which there are a 
number of specimens in the National Museum weighs two and a half 
ounces. These coins are of various compositions. 

MISCELL.AXEOU.S. 

Plate XI, Nos. 2 and 4, Luang Boribal identifies as from P’rah 
Pathom, and dates at the sixth century. The deer was the earliest 
symbol of Buddhism. Both sides of these coins are shown. The 
National Museum has a number of coins (silver) like No. 4, together 
with other coins of the same type and period. No. 4 is of bronze, 
Avith silvered surface. Though these coins Avere obtained in the 
north of Siam, they are, strictly speaking, outside the scope of this 
article. 
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Xos. 7 and 8 on this plate, are discs of unknown alloy, accpiired 
together. One had evidently been cut to “ make change”. 

Xo. 9 is a new-looking disc of silver, gra\" on the surface shown, 
with a beautiful red metallic spot. Tbe other surface is chicken blood 
or egg yolk. Certain odd pieces, of which this is one, are referred to 
as polep money. 

Xo. 10 is a cubical lead piece which appears once to have had 
official marks, but which has worn until they are no longer re- 
cognizable. ' Xo. 11 is merely a bronze weight, included only 
because of the “ na ” mark on it, (see similar marks on bar, c’ieng, 
and tok money.) 

Sycee Money. 

Plate XII shows lumps of silver which one occasionally finds in 
north Siam, and which I believe have filtered in by caravan from 
Yunnan. Xos. 1 to 6 may once have been manufactured in Siam as 
well as in China ; they are conical or dome shaped lumps of solid 
silver without markings. Xo. 3 shows one of these which has been 
cut to make change. Xos. 9 and 10 are of slightly ditterent shape, 
and show Chinese characters on their under surfaces. The convex 
surface is without markings, and the pieces are quite heavy. Xos. 7 
and 8 are specimens of what is known as saddle money or turtle 
money, on account of its shape. Other forms of it occur also, being 
variations of these two kinds. These pieces are always of the very 
best silver. Xo. 7 has no marking at all on the convex surface. The 
under surface of X(j. 8 is rather fiat, and without marking. 

I wish to express appreciation to those who have helped me in 
preparing this article, some of whose names have already heen men- 
tioned. I partiqjlarly appreciate the interest and help of Luang Bori- 
bal Buripant of the Siamese Xational Museum, Prof. G. Ccedes of the 
Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi, and of Monsieur J. Bur- 
nay at whose request I prepai-ed this article and who has helped me 
with it in many ways. I also appreciate the care and interest shown 
by Mr. M. Tanaka of C’ieng Mai in the preparation of the photo- 
graphs. 
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TAI POTTERY 

l,y 

P’kava Nak’o.v P’kAh RamJ^’ 

Preliminary Remarks. 

It is a source of pleasure to me to submit to you M’hat I liave been 
able to note of Tai Ceramics. As a matter of fact before I became 
interested in and commenced my collection <.)f wliat is known as 
Sank’alok (Sawank’alok) ware, I hardly th(mi;lit that there could 
have been any persons more interested in this subject than Messis. 
Graham, Sebastian and le 3Iay, as shown by their addresses and con- 
tributions to the Journal of the Siam Society and othm’ publications. 
All authorities uphold the belief that Sank'alok pottery was tirst 
manufactured after the return of Rama K’amheni^ as Kiim of Stikho- 
t’ai from China, where History says he went in 1294 A. D. or 1300 
A. D., and brought back some 300 or 500 Cbinese potters. I too, who 
was in the habit of taking persons interested in this matter to the 
kilns of Sank’alok and Sukhot’ai, accepted the truth of this belief. 

It Avas jMr. le 3Iav Avho suggested that if I could make a collection 
of specimens it Avould be of much value to students of history. x\t 
tirst I Avas not pre 2 iared to undertake this, as I still believed in tlie 
correctness of the theory that our potters came from China, and con- 
sequently, that there could be nothing further to be discovered that 
Avould be of any interest. It Avas only Avhen I met Air. Bourke 
BurroAves, the then Adviser in Forestry to the Government, on his 
return from a A'isit to the SaAvank’alok kilns, brinoino Avith him a 
number of specimens of the Avare. and his telling me of the interest 
shoAvn in Chinese jiottery in London that my curiosity became really 

This papei- aaus read before a meeting of the Society on December 1 8th, 

1935. 
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aroused. Mr. Bourke Burrowe.s told me that his father dealt in 
Chine.se pottery in London, and on one occasion when some consign- 
ments of greenish grey pottery were received from that country they 
sold quickly and fetched high prices. This was ■' celadon ” which the 
Chinese called Lung Chiian ware. His father sent an agent to China 
to make purchases on the spot but was unable to procure specimens 
similar to those which he had receutlj' sold, his agent being told that 
the manufacture of this pottery liad ceased a thousand years back. 
Mr. Bourke Burrowes, .speaking fi’om memoiy, said that the specimens 
which his father had .sold were of a colour and translucency some- 
what similar to the pottery which he obtained in Sawank’alok 
(Plates I, IF, IFF, IV, V). That led him to believe that the pottery 
•sold by his father came fnmi this place. This conversation made an 
impression on me. but 1 was unable to say anything as I had no 
knowledge of the subject. 

I then took up the study of Siamese history and it appeared that 
the Tai race had been in existence as an independant people for a 
period not less than that claimed by the Chinese. This fact further 
stimulated my interest, and I asked my.self what utensils the Tai 
people used prior to contact in war with the Chinese and prior to 
tile visits of Kama K’ainheng to that country. It is a historical fact 
that tlie Tai people were capable of producing beautiful images in 
bronze and biass of the Buddha and that the clav crucibles in which 
the metal was melted were glazed. Therefore, if they could make 
glazed crucible.s, why did they not produce pottery, and, if they did 
not, ivhat did they u.se in its place ( 

Although my interest in the subject had been excited, I did not 
carry my investigations further, as experts told me that the .subject 
was most ditlicult, demanding the |X)ssession of a large collection in 
order to be able to compare, check and separate the spurious from 
the real and to know the age of each specimen. The subject seemed 
to be so complex that I felt I had not the time to take it up. 

Later on, however, Mr. le ilay again persuaded me to collect, offer- 
ing to help with specimens of Chinese pottery in case I .should wish 
to make comparisons. I decided therefore to stait collecting, not 
only because I was now intere.sted but akso because I felt that in my 
official position in P itsanfilok I should be able to talk intelligently 
on this subject to those foreigners and others who might visit the 
kilns. I have been collecting now for over six years, and some of my 
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friends describe my bouse as a rubbish heap, for it is a home of over 
1,500 pieces and over a ton of fragments. I sincerely hope that my 
collection which is open to inspection may be of value to those 
interested, and, as its contents have been collected from kilns in 
various parts of the country, a study of it may throw a new light on 
the history of the origin of this ware. 

2. — Method of Workixg. 

The first steps I took in the investigation of this subject were 
quite simple. I bought and gathered together fragments of Sank’a- 
lok ware, collecting pieces of pottery which were lying buried in the 
vicinity of several kilns both in Sawauk’alok and ISukhot’ai. In 
excavating I removed the upper layers, carefully digging down to 
the lowest in order to be able to judge of the ditierences between the 
earlier and the later productions. The points which I took up for 
particular examination were : the kind of clay, the method employed 
by the potter, the shape and form, the enamel, the decoration and the 
method of baking. I stretched my hands out to embrace old cities 
and other populated centres such as Tung Yang in Uttaradlt, C’alieng, 
C(r)i Sat’c’analai, tiukhot’ai, P’ltsanhlok, Mu’ang Pep, Kamp’gng P’6t, 
Ban Kon, Wang P’rah Th’at, U-T’6ng in Sup’an, Nak’on Pathbin, 
Pong Th’k and Lopbhri ; and I collected a number of specimens from 
each place, so that I might ascertain the kind of pottery formerly 
used in these different localities and their successive development, 
and if possible to trace the kilns from which the pottery I collected 
had originated. Obviously the older specimens would be found at a 
lower level than the more recent. When I was unable to super- 
intend the excavation in person, I entrusted the matter to my friends, 
giving them particular instructions that notes were to be made 
of the depth at which the articles were found. My attention was 
atti’acted to certain river banks where broken specimens of pottery 
were seen in the soil such as at the Bo tree of Wat N6i and south 
of Pak P ing (on the Nan river), both in the province of PYtsanhlok, 
as well as on the east bank of the Y"6m river at C'alieng (<’. e- 
Sawink alok) in front of the Monastery of the Great Relic. I had 
such places excavated in some instances to the depth of 3 metres, in 
order to fix definitely the different periods at which certain types of 
pottery %\ere used, working on the principle that pottery found at a 
lower level w’ere the more ancient. 
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Although my method of working niiglit not have been scientific, 
still I was able to decide definitely that at the lowest levels no 
specimens of Chinese pottery either prior to or contemporary of the 
Sung dynasty (A. D. 960-1280) were found. Those at the lowest 
levels, were almost all from C’alieng. At the upper levels, however, 
in some places such as at Lopburi, specimens of Chinese pottery 
dating from the Sung period were found intermingled with others in 
small (quantities. When coming to within 20-30 centimetres of the 
surface there were some specimens of Chinese pottery of the Ming 
period (A. D. 1368-16-il.). This evidence goes to prove that prior to 
or during the Sung dynasty the 'I’ai people made pottery themselves, 
but seemed to have ceased doing so during the middle of the Ming 
period. As regards purely Tai pottery, broken examples coming 
from Sukhot’ai were found mixed in large cquantities with those 
from C alieng in the upper levels. These di.sappeared later on and a 
hybri(l form took their place. This liybrid form still retains the 
Sukhot’ai design, but the cla\’, shape and method of baking are 
those of C’alieng. Excavations undertaken in the vicinity of the 
kilns of C'illieng brought to light examples of decorated pottery, but 
instead of monochromes or of (hick translucent enamels a thinner 
enamel was used. This causes me to lay down as a premise that this 
pottery was produced at three period.s, or at the three ditferent 
factorie.s. I have already mentioned the C’alieng and the Shkhot’ai 
factories, it seems to me that when work ceased at the O’tLlieng 
kilns, potters from Sukhot’ai established themselves at the C’alieng 
site, and these latter works are what I shall call the kilns of Satc’ana- 
lai, which is the name of an old state which we now called SawSnk’a- 
lok. This gives us as regards date the following sequence: first 
C’illieng, then kSukhot’ai, followed later by Satc’anaiai. Although the 
Satc’analai kilns were worked by potters from Sukhot’ai, the finished 
products as regards clay, glaze or finish were superior to the product.s 
of Sukhot’ai. This division will help us to come to an understanding 
of the age of each of the.se kilns ( Plates vi to Xi). 

Excavation carried out at Stiklnjt’ai to a depth of over 3 metres 
reveals the fact that the hnver layers of pottery found were of 
ordinary baked clay, the middle layer contained those of C’alieng, 
and the upper ones were of jx)ttery manufactured in Sukbot’ai itself. 
However I have not been able to find in the C’alieng factories any 
specimen, perfect or broken, of Shkhot’ai pottery. This would seem 




e. Watercourses. 


' Approximate Plan of Kalonj^. 
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to prove that the C’alieng kilns existed prior to those of Sukhot’ai. 
The latter used utensils of C’alieng, but C’alieug did not obtain any 
supplies from Sukhot’ai, probably because the C’alieng article was 
superior both as regards clay and finish. This evidence of the 
existence at Sukhot’ai of baked clay pottery unglazed which is not 
found in C’alieng, leads me to believe that Sukhot’ai must have 
been in existence prior to C’alieng. 

3. — The K-aloxg Kilxs. 

I have come across a few specimens of pottery (Plates Xli to Xiv ), some 
broken, some perfect in form, obtained from Tung Y&ng in Utta,radlt, 
from Lopburi and from P’ong Tu’k. E.xamination proves to me that 
these specimens had not their origin either in China, Sukhot’ai or 
Saw3.nk’al6k. Archaeological and historical records which have been 
so far considered would seem to show that the Tai people came 
south owing to the pressure of the Clnnese, but there can be little 
doubt that the Tai people had spread themselves over a vast area 
to the north of the Mekhong prior to tlie Chinese pressure on them. 
The locality which I wish to talk about now is in the modern pro- 
vince of C’ieng Rai, which is the northernmost province of Siam. I 
wrote to a friend there to obtain specimens for me, laying stress on 
the importance of their being dug up. Subsequently 1 received a cup, 
a salt cellar and a broken lamp, accompanied by a letter saying that 
these articles had been picked up in levelling a landing ground for 
airplanes. When I compared the clay and the enamel with other 
examples in my possession I was forced to the conclusion that 
pottery kilns existed in the north too, and I offered a reward to 
any one who could point out the site of the kilns. In February 
1933 I received information that kilns had been discovered at 
Wieng Papao. Broken pieces of pottery collected in the vicinity 
of these kilns were also sent to me. I took the opportunity to 
visit them. I started from C’ieng Rai, travelling by motor along 
the main road for 29 kilometres. There the road for C’ieng Rai 
branches oft’. I had now to use ponies and carriers because the 
country was intersected by hills. I came to Amp’ho’ Me S(r)uei at a 
distance of 26km. from the main road, and continued my journey to 
Wieng Papao at a further distance of 31 kilometres. From the latter 
place 1 had to go south 15 kilometres, and then branching oft’ to the left 
at a distance of a kilometre I arrived at the kilns. The general direct- 
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tion was SSW. from C’ieng Eai. This place is about half way between 
C’ieng Mai and C’ieiig Rai and if one travels with light loads the 
journey could be made in two days, or witli lieavy loads in four from 
either of these starting points. The site of the kilns had now been 
occupied by settlers from Tung Man in the province of Lampang and 
they adopted the name of their old village for this settlement. The 
original name of this place was Khila Wai, meaning the “ Rattan 
Bridge ”, but I could not ascertain how far back the use of this name 
went. This village is in the commune of Hua Fai which bounds 
with Amp’ho’ Ce Horn in the province of Lainpaug. At no great 
distance from Ilua Fai I found the site of an old town or an ancient 
fortified place on a hillock called Wieng Kalong. This town has a 
width of about 400 metres but a length of 1.5 kilometres. A moat sur- 
rounds the town. The earth from this moat, which is about 6 metres 
deep and 5 metres wide was used for making the rampart which is 
high and broad. At the centre of its length, the town is bisected by 
two walls running parallel one to the other. Near this old town are 
found the remains of kilns at three places : first, on the banks of the 
Menam Lao (a tributary of the Mekhong), scattered haphazard, are 
no less than 100 kilns within an area of a S(piare kilometre; second- 
ly, on the banks of the Huei Sat (a local stream), in Amp’ho’ Ce 
Horn, at a distance of over one kilometre from the above place 
there are found the remains of several kilns ; and thirdly, at the foot 
of the hillock of Kalong at a distance of about 2 kilometres from the 
first mentioned-place more kilns are found built in line. In all these 
three sites, the shape of the kilns, the clay emploved, the enamel 
and the decoration are in all respects similar. I was told that at a 
ruined town called Wieng Ho at a distance of about 8 kilometres from 
there, as well as in Amp’ho’ Ce Horn remains of kilns also exist. The 
examples of pottery given to me from these tv'o places are the same 
as those from the Kalong kilns. The kilns which I carefully 
examined are constructed in the following manner ; the base or 
foundation is built with brick on level ground ; the domes are some- 
what in the shape of a turtle's back ; the smaller ones are 2 by 3m., 
and the larger ones 4-5m. by 6— 7m. The furnace which has its 

aperture in the front of the kiln occupies about one quarter of the 
depth of the kiln and is screened off by the erection of a low wall. 
Each kiln has several chimneys or passages in order to allow the 
smoke to escape. These pas.sages are also used for looking into the 
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kilns to watch the progress of the baking and are similar in con- 
struction to those of Sukhot’ai (Plates XV and xvi ). I am led to believe 
that the heat was never used at its full strength, such being regulat- 
ed for half or less. At Sawauk’alok however although the kilns are 
of the same dome shape the chimney or smoke passage was placed at 
the bottom of the kiln. By this means the full heat of the furnace 
was retained (Plate XVii). There were no peeping holes or passages. 
Now with Chinese kilns the bottom is not level. It slopes. Its length 
is generally ten times greater than its width. The furnace is situated 
on the base of the kiln, the chimneys being on the top. All articles 
to be baked are placed in a clay box or receptacle, and I wish to 
emphasize that I have never seen Tai kilns constructed on this plan 
or Siamese pottery baked in this manner. None of the kilns I 
examined at Kaldng were intact, the domes having disappeared. 
These kilns were buried under an earth deposit of about one metre 
in depth, and big trees had struck their roots in the foundation. I 
had to excavate to uncover the kilns. 

4. KaLo-N'U older THAN’ C’lESG Sfix. 

Collectors and investigators should endeavour to ascertain the 
age of the ditferent specimens which come into their possession, 
otherwise they cannot know their value. It is generally accepted 
that Tai ware of Sawank’alok is not older than 640 years, which 
synchronises with the alleged visit of Rama K’amheng to China. 
This theory gained credence because people have been in the habit of 
using pottery of Chinese manufacture and because the remains of 
ancient kilns have been discovered only in Sukhot’ai and Sawauk’alok. 
I have now found the remains of kilns of great age situated in the 
north. On what authority then can it be said that some one brought 
potters from China and established them at Kalong and its 
neighbourhood, or that Chinese potters fleeing from di.sturbances in 
China settled in this area ? It is necessary to depend on the evidence 
of historical chronicles and memoirs in order to gauge the period. 
Even then it is difficult to find reliable data prior to the dynasty of 
Khun Cri Indraditya, the liberator of Sukhot’ai, becau.se stone 
inscriptions prior to that date have not been found. All one can fall 
back on is a few chronicles and stories which have been handed down 
from ancient times. This necessitates the .selection of those portions 
which are in agreement with the main features of the histories of 
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neighbouring countries. What I am about to say therefore may not 
agree entire!}’ with the .statements recorded in certain histories and 
articles and I leave it to you to exercise your judgment to arrive at 
the truth. 

5. — Tue Age of C’iexg Sex (about 7th century a. d.). 

It is stated in the Lak T’cvi, (b\’ Nai Sa-nga Kanchanak-Phan 
1 !. E. 2472), that the Tai people originally had their habitat in the 
valley of the Yang Tse and the Hoang Ho which are now under the 
Chinese dominion. Nak’on Pa and Nak'on Lung would seem to 
have been two independant Tai states in this territory. As time 
passed the Chinese pressed on them and the inhabitants migrated 
gradually south, coming eventually to a halt in what is now known 
as yiam. The important point is to ascertain when the Tai people 
came into this territory. An examination of a map will show that 
the city of C’ieng Sen is situated at the most northerly point. It 
is a tpiestion of when that city was built. Little reliance can be 
placed on the accuracy of the dates given in chronicles referring to 
this place. For example in the school History niRwtTlvili 

S' A 

ULkJ LjJiStJli 1M-FI. Ec^vJiS, p. 68), it is .stated that in 

B. E. 1111 (568 A . D.) King Siiihanavati built the city of Yonbk 
Nak anak’on. Three years later he waged war against the Khmers, 
drove them out of the city of Lmongkasela Aak on and from other 
Khmer cities in the north, and establislied his authority in their 
place. In the Luk 1 cu, p. 75, it is stated that a son of Khun Borom 
built Nakon Yonok C'ieug Sen as his capital about B. E. 1299 
(7.56 A. D.). I have made calculations based on the number of years 
which it is alleged that each .sovereign reigned and taking into 
account the di.screpancie.s in the dates as mentioned above, I have 
come to the conclusion that this city was built not earlier than the 
/th Century of the Christian era. The rea.son of fixing with .some 
accuracy this date is because it is connected with the use of potterv 
manufactured in the kilns ol Kalong near the ilenam Lao. In old 
C ieng Sen, as well as at the site of a later C'ieng Sen situated at the 
present-day headr|uarters of Amp’ho"' C’ieng Sen, and at C’ieng Khong, 
pottery from the Kalong factor}’ was used almost exclusively (Plate 
xviii-xix). I have not come acro.ss specimens of Chinese pottery prior 
to the ^ling dynasty (1.368 A. D.) there at all. I have moreover examin- 
ed the banks of the ilekhoug at old C’ieng Sen and noticed broken 
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pieces of pottery at a depth of more than 2 metres. Which then is the 
older, C’ieng Sen or that walled place called Kalong to the soutli, in the 
vicinity of which I collected many specimens of pottery ? I assume that 
the latter was of an older origin, because its ramparts are of earth work, 
and also because of its vicinity to other old places, such as Wieng Ho, 
Dong Wieng, Muang Wang, and Ce Horn, to wliich no date has been 
assigned in History. References are found in the P’oncjsaicadan 
Yonok, pp. 124 and 435, which name tlie territories comprised within 
the old Kingdom of P’tiyao. It is stated there that, in the fir.st year 
of the Little Era whicli synchronises with 638 A. ix, these four 
places were merel}’ pawad, a term of territorial division which may 
be compared in modern parlance to a tamhon. My theory about tbe 
age of Kalong and other old walled places in this vicinity would 
seem to find some support in the fact that specimens of pottery from 
these places have been found in the stupa of Nak’on Pathdm, in 
the stupa of the Great Relic in Ldpbiiii, and at P’6ng Tti’k, which 
places no one will deny are older than C’ieng Sen. Many Shans 
(^related to the Tai stock) of an older generation whom I have met 
and discussed the problem with gave an unanimous opinion that the 
design and writing on this pottery were Tai Lu’ which they could 
read although it was ditt'erent to their own writing (Plate xx). The 
home of these Lu’ is north of C’ieng Sen centred arcmnd C'ieng 
Rtlng. 

6. — Site of C’aliexg. 

As to where the site of the ancient city of C’fllieng really is. 
Prince Damrong in his commentary on the “ Travels in the P’rah 
Ruang country,” written bj" His late Majesty King Rama VI., came 
to the conclusion that C’alieng was situated in the neighbourhood of 
the monastery of the Great Relic in old Sawank’alok. I do not think 
any one would care to argue against this, for Prince Damrong’s 
statement is supported by the evidence of stone insci’iptions. On the 
Rama K’amheng inscription (No. I in Coedes’ JRectJci? rfc.s inscrlpdions 
(lu Siam, Premiere partie) it is declared that “ a stone inscription has 
been erected with the stupa of the Great Relic at C’alieng ”. Thi.s 
causes me to believe that although the two names of C’alieng and 
C(r)i Satc’analai are distinct one from the other, the latter being 
situated a little further north near the Great Rapids (Keng Luang), 
still the two names have been applied indiscriminately to the .same 
place in later days. L^nless, therefore, these two cities were close 
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togetlier, how could the two names have been mixed up ? Further- 
more another inscription (Xo. 10 in the Rec^teil) relates that Prince 
Phan, acting for the king, erected a Vihara, with a frontage of nine 
pillars and other things in C’3.1ieng, which by the way are still in 
existence. The Vihara of “ Prince Phan” is probably that Buddhist 
hot converted from a Hindu temple standing at a distance of about 
400 metres from the stupa of the Great Relic above-mentioned. This 
Vihara is now known as “ the ^vaf of Prince Chan ”, which I believe 
is a corruption from “ Phan ”. I am also inclined to think, by way 
of a parallel, that the word (t’ulieng) or (t’urien), 

applied to certain of the kilns, probably had its origin in the word 
(C’alieng). The building of the new city (Sa.tc’analai) two 
kilometres to the north was probably rendered necessary by the 
falling in of the banks of the river and with them of certain portions 
(jf the old city, as is evidenced by the state of the stupa of the 
Great Relic which has only been saved from falling into the river 
by artificial means. If one compares the archajological remains 
of the two cities, such as Wfit C’ang Loin and others within the city 
walls, erected in the time of Ram& K’Umheng, with such w&ts as 
Wit Palan situated outside the walls near the kilns, great dif- 
ferences in tlieir state of preservation are discernible. Those build- 
ings on the presumed site of C’ilieng have crumbled away, a wall 
being left here or there or even only the foundations which in 
some cases have become mounds of eartli ; whereas the later build- 
ings in the city of Satc’analai are in a comparatively well preserved 
state. An exception .should be made of the stupa of the Great 
Relic which has been so frequently repaired and built o\mr that it 
is difficult to ascertain its original form. Moreover broken pieces 
of pottery and images of the Buddha found in these two places 
show strongly marked differences, in fact so strong as to prove all 
the more that the two cities are of a different age. The pottery 
produced at the C’alieng kilns improved in quality as time passed, 
because the potters who originally used ordinary clay developed in 
time a clay mixture and finally u.sed a fine pure white clay making 
pottery of some opacity closelj' akin to porcelainous stoneware (PI. 
xxi-xxv). To sum up then, a city was built on a new site and was 
known as C(r)i Satc’analai. Having located the site of C’alieng let us 
now a.scertain the date of its construction. 
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7. — Date of C’aLiexg. 

In tlie absence of reliable data as to the a^e of the Kingdom of 
C(r)i Satc’analai, I shall, until conclusive proofs to the contrary be 
forthcoming, base my calculations upon the data given by the 
P’ongS(iwad(tii Yuiioh in conjunction witli the evidence of ceramics. 
This authority states (pp. 62, 65-66) that after this kingdom bad been 
founded and ruled over bjr three generations of sovereigns. King 
Abhayagamiiii had a sou called P'rah Huang, who while on the throne 
disappeared in the rapids of Keng Luang just outside the. town in 
B. E. 1200. The Kingdom had at tliis time been in existence for 
157 years. Ry a simple means of calculation it would seem that the 
city was founded in the year 1043. This date is further supported 
by a fact in the Pongnnivadun Yonok towards the end of the lx)ol<; 
that in this year P’aya Kalavanadis, King of Lavo, .sent P’raya P’alS,rat 
up to govern Sakhot'ai. I’his act on the part of tlie King of Lavo 
may have been one of polic}’' in order to guard the outer Tiiarches of 
tlie Kingdom owing to the southward movement of tlie Tai people 
who were at this time close to the northern frontier of his state. 
Tlie name P’rah Huang was a panegyric, indicating the final cliaracter 
of his word of command. It was also dynastic, somewhat akin to the 
use of the name Rama by some Kings of Ayudhya and of the present 
dynasty. The date given for the foundation of the Kingdom (of 
C'alieng) conforms to the findings of Sir George Grierson who says 
{LwgxiiMic Surrey of ladoi, part II, p. 59> that the Tai migrated 
south in the 6th. century i>. This is identical with the middle of 
the era of Nam Pak, when, according to Chinese historians, the Tai 
realm or confederacy of Ai Lao comprised six independent states, 
called by the Chinese, Mongsiii, lase, Langkong, T’engsiang, Silang 
and Mongse. Mong.se was the leading capital {Lai- Tat, p. 60); and 
was undoubtedly the city known as Nong Se or Talifu. This agrees 
with the Tai chronicles of 3Iuang Mo (Poa//.s. lono/r, p. .35) which 
says that in B. E. 1111, Khun Lu reigned in Mu'angSe Luang and sent 
his sons out to found state.s, and it was during this time that 
Tagaung (in northern Burma on the Shweli river) was conquered by 
the Tai. The Hsenwi chronicle places on record that in B. E. 1274 
Khun Thngkham had two .sons, Khun Lu and Khun Lai. Khiln Lu 
succeeded his father and sent his sons to rule over six states. In the 
Lan C'ang chronicle we find that the son of Khun Boroni, the King 
of Theng, named C’aiyap’ong or Saip’ong, sent a son to found the city 
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of Nong Se but no date is given. The History of Burma (P’ongs. 
Yond^c, p. 38) mentions that the Kingdom of Tagaung was conquered 
by Khun Lu in B. E. 1111, during the reign of Thado Thammaraja, 
a Meng ( i e. Mon) king of the Tasaraj dynasty. As the year b. E. 
1111 .synchronises with the dates given in the Mo and C’ieng Sen 
chronicles as to the date of the foundation of Yonok NakAnak’on or 
C’ieng Sen, so it is probably more accurate than the date given in 
the Hsenwi chronicle. During this period, commencing about the 
8th. century, the Khmers were beginning to become a power and 
were extending the frontiers of their state, and had already brought 
under their subjection the kingdom of K’otrabun or Nak’on P’S,n6m. 
The political condition of the time would seem to render it impossible 
for the Tai settlers to e.stablish themsel\'e.s and found cities, and 
therefore it may be a.s.sumed that the Tai had e.stablished them- 
selves prior to the ascendancy of the Khmers. Thus, to sum up, the 
date of the foundation of C’alieng agrees with the Chinese records 
and was certainly before the Khmers becoming a power. Further 
support for this view lies in this fact that Haripuhjaya (Lamp’un), 
which was founded in B. E. 1200, had walls constructed on a plan 
.similar to that used by the architects of C’alieng (P’ongs. Yonok, p. 
57). Fournereau, in Le Siam Ancien (p. 52, on map XX), marks the 
frontiers of the Tai state as contiguous to Sfikhot’ai then under 
Khmer authority'. The people of the country were early Tai 
settlers. The title of Klitin BOrdm might have been given to Khun 
Lu in an honorific .sense owing to his having extended Tai power 
throughout a great region and was probably given for the .same 
rea.son as His late Maje.sty King Chulalongkorn who is known among 
us , Siame.se as P’raL P’dtt’ac’ao Luang. 

8. — Development of Tai Ceramics. 

Having establi.shed the date of the foundation of C’alieng we shall 
now try to trace the changes which took place in the method of the 
production of its pottery up to the time when it finally cea.sed. 
There is ample evidence to prove that there was much movement 
taking place among the Tai people caused by war and other reasons. 
An episode in the hi.story of C’ieng Mai {P’ongs. Yonok, p. 212) 
would seem to give the clue as to how Tai potters came to be 
establi.shed in Sukhot’ai. King Sen Muang Ma of C’ieng 51 ai 
having died, a younger .son named Sam Fang Ken succeeded him. 
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The latter’s elder brotlier named Yi Kiim Kam who governed C’ienof 
Rai attempted to overthrow him hy force of arms. He was defeated, 
and sought the help of the king of Stikhot’ai. This monarch gather- 
ed together an army and marched on C’ieng Mai. The fortune of 
the day was decided hy a .single combat between two champions 
appointed by the rival armies. Yi Kum Kam, the ally of Shkhot’ai, 
lost the fight. The King of Sukhot’ai then marched to C’ieng Rai, 
the capital of his ally, and finding that tlie latter would be unable to 
live in peace w’ith his neighbours, collected together the inhabitants 
and brought them down with their king to Sukhot’ai. This happened 
in the year A. D. 1359. Inscription No. 8 (liet iu'il de>i ini^L-rLptiuns du 
Sidin, Premiere partie), 3rd face, lines 9-23, records that the king 
conrpiered territories up to the Nam-buri, obtained much plunder and 
brought under his sway the country to tlie east up to the Pasak river, 
his frontiers touching those of P’raya Phakong (ejinot) of Nan and 
Phlua in the north and of P’raya Fa Ngfim (Willi) of Luang P’raij-bang 
in the east. This king of SCikhot’ai eventually came to Song K’we, 
the modern P’it.sanhlok, and wliile here renovated the “ Yeiiera- 
hle Shrine of the Great Relic,” planted a sacred Bo tree, stayed at 
this place seven years and then returned to Shkhot'ai. This leads 
me to conclude that the potters of Kalong and other places in the 
vicinity were brought down to Sflkhot’ai at this time by the king of 
Sdkhot’ai, who, according to the in.scription, was C(r)i Surlyap’dngs 
Maha Th’aramarac’a or Lit'ai. Further more, the kilns, the design, 
the enamel, and the shape of Sukhot’ai pottery have some resem- 
blance to those of Kalong. From the re.searches of Professor Beyer 
in Luzon and the Vi.sayas, in the Philippines, and from the writings 
of Walter Robb, it is clear that undecorated monochrome pottery 
(from C’alieng), have been found dating from the 13th. century of 
the Christian era ; w'hereas decorated polycliromes date from the 14th. 
and 15th. to the 16th. centuries. 

I would crave indulgence from my readers for digressing from the 
subject of this paper in order to elucidate a point in history which I 
feel bound to raise an objection to an established fact. The point I 
am about to .speak of has a bearing on this paper in so far as it is 
connected with a date. Authorities on the subject of Siamese His- 
tory have hitherto reckoned King Lit’ai, the fifth of the P’rah Ruang 
dynasty as Th’ammarac’a 1. ; but I have numbered him .second in this 
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paper for reasons which liave been set forth in another note which I 
have suhuiitted to the Society. I would therefore ask my readers 
to envisage the fifth king as Th’ammarac’a II. 

Dating from A. D. 1359, pottery from Shkhot’ai began to compete 
in foreitm markets with those from C’alieng, notably in the 
Philippines. A comparison of the pottery from these two factories 
shows that the products of Sukhot’ai were more easily manufactured 
than those of C’alieng because ordinary clay svas dug up in the 
vicinity of the kilns. This clay was only mixed with crushed 
stones of just sufficient quantity to enable it to hear the heat of 
baking. The potters of C’alieng on the other hand used a fine 
white chalky clay or decompo.sed rocks which had to be brought 
from a considerable distance and even now can hardly be found. 
The design on Sukhot’ai pottery was painted on by applying paint 
to the surface ; whereas in the case of C’alieng it was incised, and 
if several colours were reijuired each one had to be applied singly in 
much the same manner as one applies paint to an oil painting. In 
Shkhot’ai kilns heat of only half strength was used, whereas in 
C’alieng the heat was tierce. By examining broken fragments 
lying about in the precincts of the respective kilns, we would find 
that such fragments are more numerous at C’alieng and that the 
process of baking there must have been more troublesome. For 
the.se reasfjus Shkhot’ai pottery, .sold at a lower price than that of 
its competitor, naturally found a ready market, which eventually 
led to the kilns of C’alieng being closed down. At about this time 
too the capital was removed to P’ltsanulok, which fact may also have 
contributed to the decadence of C’alieng pottery. 

'the age ascribed by me to the Sukhot’ai kilns is .supported by 
historical evidence. Counting from A. D. 1359 to the conque.st of 
Sukhot ai by the newly established Kingdom of Ayhtth’aya in 1378, 
a period of 19 years had elap.sed. It is a significant fact that there 
are no good pieces of pottery from Sukhot’ai in the Ayutth’aya 
Museum, Stlkhot’ai pottery being only represented by a few broken 
specimens brought from that place within recent times ; whereas 
specimens of the C’alieng or Satc’analai period abound. This might 
have been due to the cessation of commercial relations between 
Ayhtth’aya and Shkhot’ai owing to political conditions. In places so 
far apart, however, as the Philippines, Java, K’orat, and P’anatsanik’om 
(in the province of C’onbhri) good and broken specimens of Stlkhot’ai 
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ware are found ; while in P’itsanillok tliose of Satc’analai predominate 
especially in monastei-ies which were erected after the transference 
of the capital to that town. I am therefore led to believe tliat there 
is no great error in the dates I have adopted. 

Supposing that the pottery wa.s manufactured from the time of the 
foundation of C’alieng in a. d. 500 and continued up to A. D. 1374 
when the place was deserted, the duration of its manufacture would 
cover a period of 874 years ; and, if we wi.shed to ascertain the age 
of this pottery up to the present da}’, then a period of 560 years 
mu.st be added on, giving a total period of 1434 years since its first 
production. As regards the Sukhot’ai kilns, if we accept as a fact 
that they were constructed by tbe potters brought down by King 
Th’ammarac’a II., in a. D. 1359 then the.se kilns were only producing for 
about 15 years, because it would seem that Sukhot’ai was conquered 
by Ayutth’aya about that time. The age of Sukhot’ai pottery uj3 to 
the present day therefore would be between 575 to 560 years. As 
I have already stated, Satc’analai took the place of C’alieng, and, for 
the purpose of this paper, Satc’analai ware was fiist produced in a. d. 
1374 after the C’alieng kilns had ceased to work. These kilns con- 
tinued to put out pottery up till a. d. 1446 when P’aya Yut Itsacieng 
(i. e. Yuddhisthira, the title of the vassal chief of C’alieng under 
Ayfltth’aya) took all the population to C’ieng ISlai. Although it 
is not stated that the potters wei’e included, it is probable that they 
went with him. This gives a period of 7'2 years, during which this 
particular ware was produced. The age of this ware up to the present 
time would therefore be between 560 and 488 yeai’s. Turning again 
to the Kalong kilns, and supposing that they had been producing at 
the time of the foundation of C’ieng Sen in A. D. 568 or A. D. 756 
and continued working up to .a. d. 1359 when they were presumably 
brought down to Sukhot’ai, they would have been producing for 791 
or 603 years, their ages up to today being reckoned at 1366 or 1178 
years. 

The reason for my a.s.suming that C’alieng pottery was first 
manufactured alwiit the time of the foundation of that city is because 
I have not come across any specimen of utensils such as jars, bottles, 
cups, dishes etc., made of pure clay in the precincts of Sawank’alok- 
Specimens however of this type of pottery have been found in 
localities believed to have been in existence before C’alieng such as 
T’ung Yang in Uttaradlt, Shkhot’ai, Nak’6n P’athdm, or Ldpbfiri. 
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The utensils I refer to are of ordinary baked clay and not glazed. 
Lying above this kind of earthenware, pottery of a crude and rough 
type made in C’fi.lieng have been found. There is another point 
which has brought me to conclude that C’alieng was in existence 
from ancient times (approximately B. E. 1043 or A. D. 500) and that 
is that I have found votary tablets with the representation of a 
stupa impressed on them instead of the usual image of the Buddha 
(I'l. XXVI ), ami also because the pottery deposits lay at a great 
depth (PI. XXVII). 

As to m\' reason for assuming that the Satc’analai kilns ceased 
when the inhabitants were led awaj’ to C'ieng Mai by P’raya 
Yuddhisthira, that was based on the evidence of Dr. Beyer’s researches 
in the Philippines which showed that no pottery of that type was 
ever imported into those islands in the 16th. century of the Christian 
era. Besides, two kilns have been discovered in Satc’analai some 15 
years ago which were full of pottery. One of them contained many 
perfect specimens ; whilst in the other every article was broken to 
pieces. It is evident in this case that when baking was completed 
the kiln was closed up to cool in the customary way and was never 
re-opened, perhaps on account of the sudden removal of the inhabitants 
to C'ieng Mai mentioned alxive. Upon being re-opened, therefore 
some centuries afterwards the sudden impact of air might have 
caused the wholesale breakage. The tir.st kiln probably had some 
leakage through which it was always kept in communication with 
the out. side air. 

I have also tried to find out whether these people took up again 
manufacture when settled in C’ieng Mai, but I liave not been .suc- 
cessful in locating any kiln in that neighbourhood which yielded 
debris of either Kalong or Chine.se origin. The kilns of Kalong, 
again, could not have been attributed to settlers from the .south, for 
the manner in which designs of .southern manufacture developed 
seems to point to a northern origin, and not the other way round 
(^Pls. XXVIII-XXXIII). 

9. — Technique of each Type. 

Tai pottery embraces every field of utility, in which such a 
material could be used. They include uten.sils, cups, di.shes, large 
and small jars, lamps, bottle.s, powder and wax pots, toys, dolls, ani- 
mals, ornaments, Xaga heads, balusters, canopies, elephant.s, lions, 
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Ogres, as well as roofing and paving tiles, pulleys and images of the 
Buddha (Pis. xxxiv— xxxvii). The.se articles vary in size from the 
smallest about the size of the thumb to the large.st which a man may 
encircle with his arms. 

For the purpose of a general survey the following characteristics 
of the respective kilns should be noted : — 

The kilns of G’alieng use (jrand feu, thick enamel of any kind 
and colour; without glaze or .slip, whatever shine noticeable as re- 
sembling celadon being due to moisture resulting from the great heat 
in the process of baking. In the case of polychromes each colour 
would be applied separately or else painted on to the paste. This kiln 
has consequently produced only the following varieties of pottery ; 
(a) plain glaze, (h) those with de.signs incised, (c) those with designs 
painted direct on to the paste, (^d) those with designs separately 
painted on in ditferent colours, (e) polychromes or glazed monochromes 
with designs incised or moulded on to the paste (PI. xxxvm a,b,c,d,e). 

The kilns of Kaloug employ either deini jrund feu or pet 'd _feu, 
with slip and glaze, thick enamel, painted on to a previou.sly incised 
surface. No carving or moulding as in the case of C’illieng has 
been noticed. Their products fall therefore into either of the follow- 
ing categories : (a) plain glaze ajjplied direct to the pa.sto, (b) plain 
glaze on a .slipped surface, (c) glaze on an incised surface, (d) glaze 
on a surface which had been already treated with slip and then 
painted Mu’th designs, (o) thick glaze on a polychrome surface on 
which each colour had been separately applied (PI. XXXJX a.b.c.d.e.). 

The kilns of Sukhot’ai employ demi <jrand feu similarly with 
those of Kalong, but as the clay was inferior, slip had to be 
employed. The varieties found are ; (a) glaze on a slipped .surface 
(PI. vm), (b) designs painted on or stencilled on to the slipped 
surface and then glazed (PI. xxix), (c) designs painted on to the paste 
before the application of glaze (PL XL and XLI). 

The kilns of Q(r)i Satc’aualai employ yrund feu as in C’alieng. It 
would seem however that the heat could not have been equally 
great or else the duration of baking could not have been the same, 
for in this case we tind specimens either excessively baked within a 
short duration so that the black enamel is Idurred into a reddish 
colour, or insufficiently baked, so that it is not sonorous owing to the 
clay having insufficiently evaporated and tends to lose its glaze 
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easily owing to internal moisture. Tlie varieties are ; (a) designs 
sketched out on a slipped surface aud then treated with coloured 
glaze (PI. XLiia), (b) designs on a slipped surface and then glazed all 
over (PI. XLiib), (c) designs painted or stencilled on a slipped surface 
and then treated with coloured glaze (PI. XLii c), (d) plain enamel and 
transpai eiit glaze on an unslipped surface (PI. x). 

As to the colours employed in enamel they range from black to 
yellow, grey, greyish green, wdute and brown. The Kalong kilns 
have in addition an emerald green wdiicli have been baked in petit feu, 
whilst those of Stikliot’ai only use opacjue white and light straw' 
colours. It would seem from this enumeration that the range of 
colours was small but, as a matter of fact, it was by no means so, for 
each colour could be again divided into its degrees of shade What 
I have classified under yellow for instance w'ould include a cream 
shade, a light yellow, an orange sliade, a dark yellow and the various 
shades of brown. I have collected fragments and made comparisons 
of their colours and found that some 27 shades could be distinguished 
(PI. XLIII). 

Tlie products of these kilns are what I call Tai Sfink’alok ware. 
Tliere are details which I do not think need to be gone into here 
sucli as the ditf’erent kinds of earth used in the respective kilns, the 
methods of baking aud the designs (Pis. xliv-xlvi). Should any 
one care to go into details about this feature I sliall only be too glad 
to try and discuss with him on another occasion for I do not w’ish 
to bore my general readers. 

10. — C 0 .MPARIS 0 .V WITH Chinese Cekajhcs. 

There is one more point of importance wdiich I believe may be of 
interest, that is the difference between Tai and Chinese w’are. I 
propose to give you a brief compari.son of the two based upon my 
own observation as follow's ; 

1. In the manufacture of vessels with narrow necks, the Chinese 
article bears a ring of joint inside the Ixidy ; wdiile the Tai has none, 
however narrow the neck may' be. 

2. Chinese articles of the T’ang and Sung dynasties were usually' 
turned out in moulds, and not hand-made as is the case with Tai 
articles. I have never come across Tai ware made in pairs of 
identical size and shape at all — a practice so common with the Chinese. 

3. In the incision of designs, it is almost alway's the case that the 
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Chinese artisan places his tool in a slant leaving a line which is deep 
on one side and shallow on the other, while Tai vessels bear marks 
of either a triangular or a rounded point of a chisel applied evenly to 
the surface. 

4. The colouring known as Lung Chiian or Celadon as found 
on Chinese articles is hard and opaque, whilst that on Tai articles 
is softer but is very shiny and transparent. An exception should be 
made with regard to Chinese ware of the lliiig dynasty which is 
shiny like those of the Tai. I shall state my view of the where- 
fore of this feature later on. 

5. Crackles in the texture of some Chinese articles were purpose- 
ly made, whereas with Tai wares they were results of wear and 
tear. Consequently Tai articles in constant use have more crackles 
in their texture. 

6. With the exception of inferior products, tlie handle of a 
Chinese ware is formed in a circle ; whilst in a Tai ware the circles 
is never completed. Exception to this rule may be found at Kaldng 
where handles resembling tho.se of Chinese ware are found attached 
on smaller articles. Bigger ones have handles in the form of a knob. 

7. The Chinese method of drawing patterns, even in the be- 
ginning of the Ming period, seems to have consisted of a preliminary 
linear sketch followed by the application of paint. Thence the theory 
advanced by many authorities that they were copies of existing pat- 
terns. The Tai however drew their pattern in paint without any 
preliminary sketches, in the same way as the Chinese did in later 
periods. 

8. The majority of Chinese ware bear factory marks and dates 
of manufacture, which are never found on Tai ware. 

9. Chinese designs always include one or all of the emblems 
known as “ the thi-ee felicities”. 

There are other points which may be gone into with no little in- 
terest, such as pin-holes, the colour of the biscuit or the paste, the 
overflow of enamel, the designs, the shape and so on, for pottery in 
China has a long history, better specimens being used as a source of 
inspii-ation and even copy. In Siam, on the other hand, no matter 
how old or comparatively well made an article may be, copying was 
never indulged in. The modern C’ieng Mai ware manufactured by 
Shans, though resembling somewhat that of C’alieng in colour, is not 
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intended to be a copy for neither the shape, design and material nor 
tlie nietliod of baking are at all similar. It can never be mistaken 
for the old Tai ^vare except by the most inexperienced of collectors. 

11. — Relations of Thai ceramics to those 
OF China and Japan. 

There is a matter connected ivith Tai pottery M'hich I would like to 
mention. IJr. le May in an article published in the Burlington 
Magazine, Vol. lxiii, nos. ccclxvii and cccLXViii, The Ceramic 
ir«re.s of North-Ccniral Siam, describes the results of Dr. Beyer’s 
researches. Dr. Beyer is of opinion that the Japanese having realised 
the value of Sank’alok M-are sent ships to Luzon in the Philippines 
prior the xvth. century of the Christian era to take this ware to 
Japan. Then thej’ copied the best types of it, producing pottery 
knoM'u as Shino, Karabsu, Sunkoroku, and Mi.shima. In another part 
of that article it is stated that some specimens, beautiful in design, 
have been dug up in the Philippines, which is an evidence that early 
attempts to copy Sank’alok ware on the part of the Chinese event- 
ually led to the production of the pottery known as Celadon. From 
the Sung period to that of the Yuan there only existed articles M’ith 
an opa(pie glaze, for it was only during the IMing dynasty that pot- 
tery with a transparent glaze similar to that of Sau ank’alok was 
produced in order to compete with Sank’alok ware and seize the 
markets of India as u-ell as those of eastern and southern Asia. 
This theory of the developement of Chinese Celadon from San- 
k alok ware M as formerly advanced by me among friends and 
felloM- collectors but never found acceptance. After my visit to 
the Kalong kilns and a further discussion of the subject M'ith Mr. 
le May, the latter became prepared to admit that perhaps pottery 
made of rough clay M'ithout de.sign might have been the handiwork 
of Tai craftsmen independent of Chine.se influence. Then came 
this pronouncement of Dr. Beyer M'hich made me realise that al- 
though the learned Doctor and I have never met, our respective 
observations lead after all, <juite independently of one another, 
to the .same conclusion, namely that the Chinese developed Celadon 
out of that Tai pottery which is now knoM’n as Sank’alok M’are. 
Some time later I sent to Mr. le May a feM' specimens of M’hat I 
found at Kalong. I received a reply that they had aroused the in- 
terest of Mr. Hobson and that I should send him a more complete series 
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of that pottery for further examination. I would have gladly acted 
upon this sugge.stioii had it not been for the fact that I still have 
need of them for my own investigations and his researches could 
hardly be complete unless the whole collection could be before liim. 
I would suggest, therefore, that any of you who take an interest in 
the matter be good enough to lend a lielping hand in taking note of 
these finds in order that they may be available to that savant. What 
he thinks of them would .surely be interesting. 

12 . — Trade ix Tai Cera.mics. 

The trade in Sukhot'ai ware has been proved to have been 
extensive. Dr. S. \V. Bushel, whose authority and pronouncements 
upon Chinese ceramics ai'e accepted by all including the Chine.se 
tliem.selves, states that some thirteen generations ago the Cliinese of 
the Sung dynasty produced only monochromes. Later, when the 
Arabs produced jjottery with desgins, such pottery came into favour, 
and the Chinese copied it. In another portion of the book, the 
Doctor says that this pottery was manufactured by the Arabs and 
exported from Martaban. 

Now, in these early days of Sftkhot’ai power, Martaban was the 
seaport of that Tai Kingdom. It .seems but natural that the ])roduce 
of the kilns of C’alieng and SCikhot’ili must have been exported frcaii 
this town, and perhaps also that of Kalong. Besides, one of the 
names, current in the Near East, for Chinese celadons was Murfahnni. 
“ The name ”, says Hobson, the Keeper of Ceramics in the British 
Museum, “ is doubtless derived fmm the name of this port and applied 
to the Siamese as well as Chine.se ware ”. As a 2R'D<.>f of the 
prevalence of the use of a land-route, may be cited a common design 
found on this pottery of pack elephants. No connection with the 
gulf of Siam has been so far traced, for that part formed a different 
.state, which was not altogether in harmony with Stikhot'ai. 

Having established the identification of the .so-called “ Arab ” wares 
of Martaban with tho.se of the Tai kilns, I want now to indicate the 
extent of its trade. According to the British Museum guide to the 
Pottery and Porcelain (jf the Far East “ Sawaiik’alok wares, especially 
the celadons, are found in Borneo and other islands of the Ea.st 
Indian Archipelago, in India, Persia, and Egypt. They were probably 

.shipped at Martaban an entrepot of mediaeval trade.” 

Arab, Persian and generallv Islamic designs have been recoirnised 
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aniontf Sank’alok wares, tending to show that the demand must have 
been sufficient to warrant the execution of foreign designs. Bushel, 
too, mentions that pottery dug up in Sumatra and the Philippines 
came from Martaban — a statement which has since found strong 
confirmation from the eiiiinent American expert. Dr. Beyer, who has 
besides his scholastic qualifications the authority of being on the 
spot. 

In connection with this method of deducing the age of pottery by 
comparing their texture and glaze, 1 would like to place on record a 
few facts which have come to my notice and may be used as a basis 
for this purpose. I have in my possession pieces of pottery, the age 
of which may be arrived at by comparing tlie clay and the glaze. 1 
have for instance found in the great stupa of Wat C’ang Lom in 
kl(rji Satc’analai a broken cover of a vase with a thick white glaze and 
another also of white glaze decorated with yellow flowers both being 
of the same type as (J’alieng pottery (PI. XLVii). 2sow Inscription i. 
tells us that the erection of this stupa was commenced in 1285 and 
completed in 1291, the encircling walls occupying another period of 
three years. It is probable that these vases were placed in the 
stupa between 1285 and 1291, which date is anterior to the visit to 
China of Kama K’amheng (ctnu 1294). I ha\e also found a large 
water jar glazed on its upper portion and a covered stoneware dish of 
black colour made of a mixture of clay and stoiie-counjositiou of the 
kilns of C alieiig (Pis. XLViix and XLIX). They were in a place in P’its- 
anulok which is supfxosed to have been the site of a chapel erected in 
the time of Prince Prom’s rout of the Khmers and his subsequent 
foundation of this town in 1108 (A. D.). Exanqjles of decorated ware 
from (,(r)i Sate analai have been found in P Itsantilok b\' other people 
in places which date after the transference of the capital to this latter 
town, owing to the state having come under the suzerainty of 
Ayutth lya. In Kaldng there have been found two unis of considera- 
ble beauty, one of which luul a .silver plate with an imscription dated 
B. h. 1 ( 04 ( A. 1 ). 1221), testifying to the level of workman.ship already 
attained at that date. Glazed pottery must have been pioduced also 
at Luang P rah Bang in olden days as evidenced by the two jars in 
m\ jsjssessioii (PL L). It is clear that they possess characteristics 
differing from those found in other places for the glaze was brushed 
on before decorating and the handles are in the shape of the letter 
W. Moreover it is jios.sible that pottery was manufactured in the 
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ancieut city of K’otrabun, now ideutiiiccl with Nak’on P aiioui on the 
Mekhong river. Spittoons, dishes and pots have heeu found in 
Sakon Nak’on and Nak’on P’anom in considerable cjuantities. I 
have a water pot and a buttle, the shape of which and the method 
by which it was baked are peculiar, indicating nothing that suggests 
an origin in China or any other centre of manufacture so far known. 
They are distinct in themselv'es. This state of K’otrabuu came under 
the Khmers in the TIth. century. I have in my house more than 
twenty types of Khmer jars and many more are known to collectors. 
The only feature of it which la3's au\' claims to beauty is the shape 
(Pis. Ll-LVj. The decoration is not good and the glaze veiy inferior, 
for it cracks and breaks very easiljn Khmer culture had it origin in 
India, and, as the people of that countiy used metal for the making of 
their utensils from olden times, the Khmers showed great skill in metal- 
work and produced articles of great beauty. The (juestion arises as 
to whether the Khmers received from the Indians the potter’s art, or 
were already accomplished potters before Indian culture began to 
have influence upon them. Khmer potteiy has been found in large 
quantities in the provinces of Khtikhan, Surin, Buriram, and K’orat. 
In Lavo (or Lopburi), however, onh' about three per cent, of the 
potteiy found is of Khmer origin. 

1 3. — CoXCLUSIOX. 

What I said ma\* appear strange to those who have hitherto been 
interested in the subject, because I advance new theories, supported 
nevertheless b\' evidence. The theories are opposed in nearh' all res- 
pects to beliefs formerlj' accepted as based on historj'. Although, 
on first examination, m\’ views ma\' seem somewhat revolutionaiy, 
still I put forward ny opinion with the hope of arousing interest 
leading to further investigations the basis of which should be a 
meticulous comparison between Chinese and Tai potteiy. I have in 
mj- possession examples of both, which are sufficient for the pnr{>ose 
of arriving at a correct understanding. If it is true, as is geiierallv 
accepted, that Chinese potters were established in ancient da\-s in 
the Tai countiy, then it is but i-easonable to assume that thev would 
have applied methods in the making of potteiy with which the}- 
had been familiar in their own country. When the whole weight of 
evidence is opposed to the generalW accepted belief in any matter 
it is but right that the investigator .should state frankh’ what is 
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in his mind in order that tlie question may be decided according to 
reason. Those who read this paper are at liberty to form their own 
conclusion. I presume however that they will not be too much influen- 
ced by the theories of savants, but rather decide for themselves by 
taking into account that evidence which I place before you in the form 
of actual pottery. There is a (^Siamese) proverb which says that being 
told ten times is not equal to seeing, seeing ten times is not equal to 
touching, and touching ten times is not ecpial to experience. 

It ^vould liave been a source of pleasure to me to have read this 
paper to members of the Siam Society at your ‘ liome and I regret 
tliat I have not been able to do so. The factor which prevents my 
appearing before you there is that, to have its full value and be 
really understood, the paper must be supported by evidence in the 
form of specimens of jjottery of ditterent types and periods. This 
would have nuce.ssitatcd mv carrviuj; to the Societv’s home a large 
number of samples. I therefore decided that I would give the 
Society the benefit of my inve.stigation in this paper which I ask to 
be printed in the Journal, at the same time asking members to accept 
an invitation to my house for the purpose of looking at the examples 
in my {H)ssession, I may be permitted also, I hope, to record my 
thanks to the friends wluj have kindly translated it into the English 
language, also to the geutleman who has been kind enough to 
undertake to read that trau.slation now to you. 











PI. Ill, 



rranshicent celadon glaze 
Spittoon (5x7 in.). 




PI. IV, 



Translucent celatlon giazi 
Bottle (6x5 ill). 




PI. V. 








Translucent celadon ylazc 
Covered jar (11 x 10 in.). 




PI. VI. 





Specimen of C’iilieng Period 
A covered celadon jar (6x6 in. ). 






PI. Vlll. 



Specimen of Suklmt’ai Periud 
White glazed dish (dxS in.). 





PL IX. 



Specimen ot‘ Sukhot’ai Peri(jrl 
White glazed dish with black designs under the glaze. 






Pi. XI. 




Specimen of Sutc aiuilai Period 

(Covered jar, white slip, hhick designs, then glazed (5x4 in.). 






PI. XIII, 



BonlK)i)iere, vitreou.s grey glaze (3 x 5 in. ), 
from Lopliuri. 







PI. XV. 



Kalonj^ kiln. 



PI. XVI. 



.Siikhot ai kiln. 



PI. XVll. 



C’alieng and Saitc'analai kiln. 








r. tln‘ Htli of till" foi'iner Hiuklluis. 
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PI. XXIII. 



(4 xl-1) 

Stoneware, tliiek wliite eiiaiiiel, black desion.'- in relief, 
illn.stratiiii; a third sta^e of development. 




PI. XXIV. 









(3x6) 

'ri'caiislueent celadon stoneware, 

Illustrating the final stage of development, i.f. a 
fine pure white clav. 




PI. XXVI. 






Si'cl/ioii oi’ I'lic ri\(‘r Imiik iit. tin- iiioiiiistiiry <>f Uh‘ ifrcai llolic, (Valid)”'. 

h t(i (1 only iiionoclii'onn’.s havi' boon l‘(niii(l ; whil.st. jiIjon i; !> |ioly(,'lifoi 
(^i.c. Saif’ilDiilai ) liiivt' boon mol with. 





PI. XXIX, 



i 



A foinparisoii ol' tlie application of a similar desiirns from lliu kilns of Kaloug (n), 

Snkliot’ai (/)) and Silt’caualai (c). 





PI. XXXJ 







PI. XXXIII. 



Dish i)f white gla/,e and blaek designs t'roni among tlie del)ris 
of a Satc’analai kiln. Owing to its shape, design, and nietlioil of 
baking being those of Sukliot ai, while its material Satc’anahii, it has 
been thought that it might have been an early product of tlie re- 
establishment of the kiln at Satcanalai after its transference from 
.Sukhot’ai. 













PI. XXXVIII (a). 




C’alieiig ware 

A laini) (^0x5) brown unflecorated j^laze. 




PI. XXXVIII (^bV 



C alieiiij wiire 

Water jar (1-i x 12) yellowisli irreeii j'laze, incised designs. 
Shape different from Kalong ware. 




PI. XXX vm (c). 


-A 





OYilieng ware 

Jai X o). ])rown designs on paste. 




PL xxxviii (d). 





C'alieiig ware 

Vase (6x5), unglazed, white deenratinns on br<jwn slip. 




C’alienj; waiv 

Covered jar (7 x 16), stoneware, desitjns in white relief (jii a 
yellowish green surface, unglazed. 






Kalon*^ wart! 

Hottius i)ln.striitiii>4' typt.'s h ai)il o (c.uiitrc) and typo il (<»i I'itlicr side). 






PI. XL. 




Sukliot’ai ware 

Mortar (5x8), black designs printed on white 
slip and tlien glazed. 




PI. XLI. 



Sukliot’ai ware 

A Naga head (21 x ld> black designs on white slip, then glazed. 

Note the double head indicating the idea that one Naga {>. c. the 
lower one) was so powerful that he emitted another. The motif is 
still to be found on stairs in temples in the North, but has never 
been detected in Chinese art. 





Satc’analai ware 

Covered stoneware jar (4x5); black designs on a slipped 
surface then treated with light green glaze. 









PI. XLIII. 



Fragiiuuitu oi' different colour,' 










PI. XLVII, 



Pfokcn (.'overs of jars from a Cliedi l)uilt ])y Kaiiul K’iiiulion^ (al)out 1285-1291). C’aliong po'ikal. 










PI. LI 



'Pile IvtiiiHiT' jiii'H on oittici- .si(l(! am (liftbfcnt in sliapc and ^flazo to tlie Siitc’ilnalai one in tlio centre. 




PI. LII. 




Water jar (19 x 10), brownish ])lack jjlaze, found at Khon Ken. 




PI, LIII. 



Wiiter vessel (9x5) browiiisli l)lack glaze, found at (^'(r)i T’ep. 




FL Liv. 



Water pot (^14 x 10) baked in ijrniul fi n till a dark brown 
colour was acquired and then glazed in brown, hardware. 
Thought to be a product of Xa’kon P'anoni. 




PI. LV. 



Bottle (d X 3), brown glaze, hardware. Thought to 
be a product of Nak’oii P'linoui. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

A PROpns DE LA Relation' du Pere Gerbillox 
ET 

DE SA LE'fTRE AU PeRE GaLARD DES 1®*' JUILLET ET 1®‘' NOVEJIBRE 1686. 

Dans le T'oung Pao, seiie II, vol. VII, (1906), pp. 437-468, Henri 
Cordier a publie cinq lettres du Pere Jean-Fran 9 ()is Gerbillon, 8. J., 
qu’il avait acqui.ses de Charavay quelqiies annees anparavant. 

Les trois premieres ont ete ecrites du Siam : la premiere, en trois 
fois, a Monsieur Gerbillon le pere, les o et 18 juin 1686 et le 1*^“’ 
juillet suivant ; la seconde a Mademoiselle Gerbillon la mere, en deux 
fois, le 19 juin et le 9 decembre 1686; et la troisieme, fort mutil^e, 
a Monsieur Gerbillon le pere, le 8 juin 1687. 

Dans ces lettres, surtout dans la premiere et la troisieme, le Pere 
Gerbillon s’occupe principalement d’assurer aux relations et au.x 
nouvelles qu’il envoie du Siam la plus grande diffusion possible 
parmi ses confreres et ses amis. 

Dans la premiere lettre a son pere, sous la date du 5 juin 1686, 
(H. Cordier, op. cif., p. 440), il ecrit: “ Je vous ay escrit fort ample- 
ment par le Aaisseau (pii nous a ammene icy et (jui remeine M' 
rambas.sadeur et ie vous ay envoye une relation fort eii detail de 
tout ee qui nous est arrive depuis nostre depart de France ius(pies au 
iour que DF I’ambassadeur est parti.” 

Sur les mots “ relation depuis notre depart de France ” 

Cordier a une note dans laquelle il I’envoie au P. Sommervogel {B/b. 
de la Cie. de Jemu^, III, col. 1347) (jui ecrit : “ Micbault dit avoir vu 
le manuscrit de la relation du voyage de Gerbillon juscpi’ a Siam 
et pretend que I’abbe de Choisy en a compose la sienne ; ( Paris, 
Cramoisy, 1687, in-4) a laquelle il n’a fait qu’aj outer quelques 
ornements. H en donne quelques fragments dans ses MelaiKjeA 
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hii^tiyt'iques et philolofjiques, T. I, p. 2.51-274 (Paris, 1754 ou li ;0, 2 
vol. in-12).” Plus loin, le P. Sommervogel cite le titre du inannscrit : 
Relation du Reverend Pere Gerbillon de la Compagnie de Jesus 
escrite an bord de Loiseau, proehe la barre de Siam, le 15 Dee. 1685, 
in-4, pp. 242 n. chif. 

II ajoute ; “ Ce MS. se trouve dans la Bibl. des Jesuites de Lyon, 

relie avec diff’erentes pieces et precede d’une lettre autograpbe du P. 
Gerbillon sur papier de Chine, de 3 pp. gr. in-8, datee de Siam, 1“ 
juillet 1686. Elle semble accompagner le MS. du voyage qui n’est 
pas de la main du P. Gerbillon.” 

Le MS. dont il s’agit se trouve aiijourd’hui et depuis quelques 
annees, a la Bibliotheque Nationale Vajiravudh de Bangkok (sans 
cote). II a ete acquis d’un revendeur de I^ondres si je ne me trompe. 

II compte en effet 242 pp. et le titre est bien celui que dit Som- 
mervogel. 

La lettre du P. Gerbillon, qui est inontee sur un onglet en tete du 
volume, porte un timbre dont I’exergue se lit : Soc. Jesu Domus 
Lugdunensis. Comme le dit Sommervogel elle est eerite sur du 
papier de Chine. Elle e.st datee de Siam, 1®’’ juillet 1686, mais elle 
n’est datee du premier juillet (pie pour partie — deux pages et demi. 
Le l®"^ novembre, c’est-a-dire entre le premier depart, malheureux, 
du Pere Gerbillon et le second, en 1687, elle a ete rouverte a Siam, 
c'est-a-dire a Ayuthya, et augmentee d’une demie page. 

Ce (|ue ne dit pas le P. Sommervogel, ou tout an moins ce (jue ne 
dit pas Cordier, c’est qu'elle est adressee au Pm-e Galard, S. J., le 
procureur de la province a Paris. 

La relation elle meme est datee du 19 decembre 1686 et non du 15 
comme le dit a tort le P. Sommervogel. Comme I’Oiseau a quitte la 
rade de Siam le 22 decembre, le Pere Gerbillon ne s’ecarte pas beau- 
coup de la verite quand il dit dans la lettre a son pere que la relation 
s etend justju’au depart de I’ainbassade. Avec la lecture du P. 
Sommervogel il s’eu faudrait d’une semaine. 

Je n’ai pu trouver trace des differentes pieces qui d’apres Sommer- 
vogel se trouvaient reliees avec la relation.'^' 

Je note a ce propos que la reliure .souple, plein chagrin rouge, est 
inoJerne, 
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A la page 240, la relatiun s’arrete sui- eefcte mention ; “ an Iwrd de 
L’o 3 ’seau proclie La barre de Siam le 17 (stc) decembre lOSo.’’ 

Le bas de la p. 240, la p. 241 et le haut de la p. 242 sont occupes 
par le “ Disconrs qiie Les six Peres Jesnites envoj'ez par sa IMajeste 
Tres Cbrestienne presenterent an Roj' de Siam quand il.s eurent 
audience de Luj’.” C’est la seule piece qui soit annexee a la relation 
(^il y en a d’autres dans le corps de I'ouvrage) et elle n’a pas ete 
reliee avec la relation, mais ecrite sur un meme cabier. 

Enfin Cordier (loc. cif. ) releve la derniere remarque du Pere Sommer- 
vogel : “ Elle (la lettre) semble accompagner le MS. dn voj’age qui 
n’est pas de la main du P. Gerbillon.” D’apres notre lettre, (la 
premiere a Monsieur Gerbillon le pere, sous la date du 5 juin 1686), 
objecte Cordier, le MS. serait parti au contraire des decembre 1685. 

Ni Sominervogel ni Cordier ne semblent avoir aper^u clairement la 
solution du petit probleme bibliograpbique que pose la lettre au Pere 
Galard. 

Qu’entendait le P. Sominervogel quand il di.sait (pie la lettre (au 
Pere Galard) “ semble accompagner le MS. du voj-age qui n’est pas de 
la main du Pere Gerbillon”? Si Cordier cite exactement, il faut 
sans doute imputer au Pere Sominervogel une imprecision de langage. 
Il voulait dire : (la lettre) semble iivoir accompagne le MS. du voi’age 
qui n’e.st pas de la main du Pere Gerbillon. C’est ce que comprenait 
Cordier et, en effet, il est difficile de comprendre autrement. Done 
pour Sommervogel : 1 ) bien qu’il ne soit pas de la main du Pere 

Gerbillon, notre manuscrit a ete etabli au Siam ; or, .selon toute 
apparence, et surtout d’apres la lettre au Pere Galard, le Pere 
Gerbillon ne dispo.sait pas au Siam des services d’un copiste; 2) notre 
manuscrit a ete expMie du Siam accompagne de la lettre du Pere 
Gerbillon au Pere Galard (pd lui est prefixee aujourd bui, par conse- 
quent apres le premier novembre 1686. Impossible, dit Cordier, et 
en effet, d’apres la lettre I a Monsieur Gerbillon le pere, une relation 
“ fort en detail ’, qui ne pent etre que celle de la maison de Lj’on, 
(c’e.st-a-dire, aujourd’hui, celle de la Vajiravudb), a (ite emportfse de 
Siam par I’ambassade, le 22 decembre 1685. Toutes ces difficultes 
me paraissent illusoires. Sommervogel croj'ait (jue la lettre accompa- 
gnait la relation parce que, trompe sans doute par un examen 
superficiel ou un rapport inexact, il croj'ait que la relation dont il est 
((uestion dans la lettre est la meme que celle du MS. Or il n en est 
rien. Gei'billoii a envov’e a sou pere deux relations au moins, la grande 
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et la petite, d une part, celle de 1685 et du debut de la lettre du a 
juin 1686 a Moirsieur Gerbillon le pere, et, d’autre part, celle de la 
lettre au Pere Galard et du milieu de la dite lettre a Monsieur 
Gerbillon le pere. 

C’e.st la grande relation de 1685, celle du MS. de Bangkok, 
Cju’entendait Gerbillon quand il ecrivait a son pere au debut de sa 
lettre du 5 juin 1686 (Cordier, op. cif., p. 440): “Je vous ay escrit 
fort ainplement par le vaissean qui nous a ammene icy et qui remeine 
M’’ I’ambassadeur et ie vous ay envoye une relation fort en detail de 
tout ce qui nous est arrive depuis nostre depart de France iusques 
au iour que M'' I’ambassadeur est parti, et depuis ce temps la ie vous 
av encore escrit au mois de mars dernier ” 

C’est au contraire la petite relation, celle de 1686, ou il etait a 
peine que.stion du Siam, que Gerbillon entend quand il ecrit nn peu 
plus avant dans la menie lettre (Cordier, op. cif., p. 443) : “Nous 
avons tout suiet d’esperer un succes favorable de nostre entreprise de 
la Chine ce que vous verrez bien par les dispositions favorables ou 
les affaires de la religion chrestienne sont dans ce royaume et par les 
marques eclatantes de bonte que I’empereur a donne a nos peres 
I’annee passee et dont ie vous envoye une petite relation tiree des 
lettres que nous avons receues icy depuis deux mois. J’aj^ adioute 
a cette petite relation qiielques remarques sur la maniere dont ies 
Japponnois en usent a present avec les etrangers. J’avois dessein 
d’y ioindre une petite relation de I’e.stat present du Royaume de Siam 
mais comme un de nos peres qui re.ste icy'^^ s’est charge d’en envoyer 
une a Paris ie me contenteray de prier le P. procureur de nostre 
province*"* de vous en envoyer une copie et de faire seulement quel- 
ques remarques sur la maniere dont se gouverne la cour de Siam.” 

Cela pose, il me parait clair que le MS. de la Vajiravudh e.st une 
copie faite en France, par plusieurs mains, d’un original depeche par 
un des bateaux de Chaumont ; 2) que la lettre au Pere Galard n’a rien 

Cordier, op. cit., p. 44.S, n. 2, as-sure que ce Pere est Guy Taehard. Il 
faut voir la I’etfet d’une di.^tnictiou, car le Pere Taehard avait quitte le 
Si:uu a la fin de 1685, .-ivec Chaumont, et n’y e,«t revenu qn’en 1687, avec 
La Louht-ie et Ceheret. La lettre au Pere fJalard inontre que le Pere “qui 
re.ste icy” est le Pere Leeonite. Sa relation “toiichant I’estat pi-esent du 
Roiaume de Siam’’, qui d'alx)id devait etre eiivoyee au Pere Villeinont, le 
fut, en tin de compte, au Pere Verjus. 

*“* C’est-a-dire le Pere Galard, 
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a voir avec la grande relation de 1685. Si aujourd’hui, et au moins 
depuis le temps de Sonimervogel, la lettre accompagne ” la mauvai.se 
relation, la grande au lieu de la petite, e’est I’eftet d’un “ truffage ” 
arbitraire.^^^ 

La petite relation de 1686 n’est pas le seul document dont il soit 
question dans la lettre au Pere Galard. La lettre au Pere Galard, 
en elFet, est surtout destinee a regler la reexpedition des lettres 
envoyees dans le merne pa([uet par le Pere Gerbillon. 

Les destinataires de ces lettres, au nombre de trois, etaient les 
suivants ; 

1) Monsieur Gerbillon le pere. Sa lettre e.st le I de Cordier 
(op. fit., pp. 440-448); 

2) le Pere Galard lui-meme : “la lettre (pie je vous escris toucbant 
I’estat des missions de ces pa 3 's c\^” J’ignore si Ton a la trace de cette 
lettre ; 

3) le Pere de Haraucourt. Meme reinanpie (jue pour (2). Le 
Pere Gerbillon parle de cette lettre le premier juillet et le premier 
novembre. 

Toutes ces lettres devaient etre copiees et difiusees parmi les 
confreres et les amis de I’auteur, tout comme la “ petite relation. ” 

Enfin, a la date du j^reniier novembre, le Pere Gerbillon parle 
encore d’un “ precis ” de .sa malheureuse navigation du mois de juillet 
(pi’il adresse a sa mere et qu’il prie le Pere Galard de faire ajouter 
aux copies qu'il fera faire de la relation (c’est-a-dire la “ petite rela- 
tion ”1 (pie lui, Gerbillon, envoie a son pere. C’est sans doute a ce precis 
que fait allusion le post-.scriptum du 9 decembre ajoute par Gerbillon 
a la lettre a sa mere du 19 juin 1686, expMiee par une voie (jui 
u’etait jias la voie de France : “ Je rouvre cette lettre jiour \’ adiouter 
ce que ie vous a^’ deja mande par les lettres (jue je vous ay escrite 
par la vo^-e de France : cest a .savoir (pi’estant parti pour aller a la 
Chine nous avons este oblige de relascber des le 3® iour de notre 

navigation et de retourner ic^^ ” Le paquet du Pere Galard 

devait done cimtenir une lettre pour Mademoiselle Gerbillon la mere. 

Outre ses propres lettres et sa petite relation, le Pere Gerbillon 
mentionne encore dans la lettre au Pere Galard : 1) la relation du 
Pere Lecomte, dont il a deja ete question plus haut”, toucbant I’estat 

J’ignore ce qii’e.st devenue la petite relation de 1686. 
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present du Roianme de Siam ”, et 2) la ‘‘ relation ample ”, par le Pere 
Fontenay, de la malheureuse navigation du mois de juillet 1686. 

II lie m’est pas facile, de Bangkok, de rechereher ces documents, 
dont je n’ai pas trouve mention dans la Bibliotheca ladosinica de 
Cordier. Mais il n’e.st peut-etre pas impossible de remettre la main 
sur eux. 

Voici maintenant la lettre du premier juillet -premier novembre 
1686 du Pere Gerbillon au Pere Galard. 


( 1 ) A Siam le 1*^“' jour de Juillet 1686. 

Mon reverend Pere 

Pax Christi 

Comme nous sommes sur le point de partir pour aller a Macao nous 
laissons entre les mains du P. Lecomte qui reste icy-^' pour les 
raisons que vostre Reverence apprendra plusieurs lettres pour estre 
envoyees par un vaisseau (jui doit aller a Suratte ou a la coste de 
Coromandel**^ dans quelque mois et y arriver avant que les vais- 
seaux de la cornpagnie francoise en partent pour france de sorte qu’on 
nous assure que ces lettres arriveront en france au plus tard dans un 
an. i’adresse les miennes a v. R. et ie la supplie de les faire tenir a 
leur adresse. il y en a dans le pacquet une plus grosse (jue les autres 
addressee a mon pere elle contient les nouvelles que nous avons 
apprises de ces pays cy. ie Pay laisse ouverte expres affin que v. R. 
la put lire et la faire voir au R. P. Verjus .s’il la veut voir et au R. P. 
Nyel auquel je prie v. R. de presenter mes tres humbles respects ie 
lui escriray de Macao quand ie scauray ce que nous deviendrons. Je 
la prie aussi de la donner au frere Godard auquel i’e.scris d’en faire 
faire deux ou 3 copies |X)ur les donner a v. R. aussi bien que de la 
lettre qui ie vous escris touchant I’estat des missions de ces pays cy. 
que v. R. aura aussi la bonte de communiquer aux R. R. P. P. Nvel et 
Verius apres que le f. Godard aura fait faire ces copies ou s’il ne le fait 

V. supra, p. 40, n. 2. 

Le membre de phrase: “ou a la coste de Coromandel” a ete aioiite 
dans I’interligne. ' 

C'est la premiere lettre de Cordier, 
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V. R. aura la honte de les faire faire elle inesme et d’envoyev eiisiiitte 
roriginal a luon pere. elle uiontrera uue des copies an P. Cliarenton 
s’il est au college, en luy doniiant la lettre que de luy addrcs.-^e dans 
laquelle ie le prie de faire faire deux copies de ces relations rune 
pour estre envoyee au P. Fleuriau s’il n’est pas a paris et I’autre au 
P. le Gobien apres quoy Je supplie V. R. d’envoyer uue copie de ces 
lettres et des autres nouvelles que ie niande au R. P. de Haraucourt 
dont i’envoye pour cela la lettre toute ouverte a V. R. d’envoyer 
disie uue copie^^* au P. ilatthieu ou au P. Delioncourt en les assurant 
de nies respects et priant celuy des deux auxquel elle envoj’era 
Cette copie de I’envoyer ensuitte a I’autre et d'en faire part a 
ceux de ma connoissance tpii se trouveroiit dans les mesmes (2i 
colleges qu’eux elle en env<jyera uue autre copie au R. P. de Ha(ra) 
ucourt lequel i’ay prie de la communiquer au R. R. P. P. Jobal*’^* Dez 
Daubenton Godinot &c. Si v. R. en a une copie elle aura s’il luy 
plaist la bonte de I’envoyer de ina part au Pere Bartlielemy et conime 
iay mande a mon pere d'euvoyer copie de la relation^'^'(jue ie luy en- 
voye a ([uelques uns de ines amis Je supplie v. R. de lui faire scavoir 
ceux auxquels elle en aura euvoye. Comine ie suis persuade qu V. 
R. conserve pour moy la bonte ([u’eUe m’a temoignee surt(ntt pendant 
le temps que iaj' eu le bien de la voir a Paris et que ie compte 
beaueoup sur I'inclination (pi’eUe a d’obliger ses amis ie m’addresse 
liardiment a elle pour ces commissious sacliant (pie le P. Verius a 
trop d’affaires. .Je vous supplie aussi de voir de ma part Mr I'abbe 
de Choiseul de lui’’ presenter mes respects et de I'assurer (pie je 
prie tons les iours Dieu (ju’il luy fasse la grace de vivre dans sa 
sainte crainte et de devenir capable de rendre de bons services a son 

eglise. Je luy ecriray (piand ie seray arrive a la Cbine si Tr ier^^^ 

est encore avec luy .saluez le au.ssi de ma part il aidera volontiers a 
faire des copies des nouvelles que je vous addresse. Je vous prie 

Le membie de plira.se : “ d’euvoyer disie uue copie ”. a etc aj()Ut(^‘ dau.s 
I’interligne. 

Jobal, ici comme plu.s has. Cordier a lu Lohal dau.s les letties qu’il a 
piibliees, mais dans la notre la lecture Jobal, par uu .J, est certaine. 

C est-a-dire la “petite relation" de 1686. 

I..e MS. a sonffert en cet endroit, et je n’ai pas reussi a d(?‘cliiffrer ce 
nom d’une maniere ceitaine. Mais pour ceux qui couuais.sent le milieu des 
correspondants du P. Gerbillon il doit etre facile de cotubler la laciine. 
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aussi de faire raes civilites a Mr et Me de Coissy quand vous les ver- 
rez et de saluer bien particulierement de ma part Mr Ganterel eu 
I’assurant que ie ne I’oublie pas dans mes prieres. Ne manquez pas 
aussi de faire part des nouvelles que ie vous envoj'e au P. Petit 
vottre bon amis et de le saltier de ma part aussi bien que vottre 
eompagnon et le frere Cornu. Jay prie le P. Villeinont de donner a 
V. R. une copie de la relation que le P. Lecomte luy doit envoyer 
toucbant I’esitat present du Roiaume de Siam elle aura la bonte de 
I’envoyer a mon pere et d’en faire part aux mesmes personnes aux- 
puels ie lay prie de communiquer les nouvelles que ie luy envoye. Je 
ne mande rien de particulier a v. R. luy adressant mes lettres que 
iescris ouvertes affin qu’elle les voye avant ipie de les envoyer, on m’a 
assare ([ue le P. Mottel ettoit encore vivant a la Chine c’est le seul qui 
soit en ces pays cy de nottre province mais i’e.spere qu’il y viendra 
bientot plusieurs autres pour avoir part aux grands fruits qu’on espere 
plus que iamais y reeueillir particulierement si les affaires s’aceommo- 
dent du cotte de Rome. 

Je croiois avoir assez de loi.sir pour escrire un mot a plusieurs de 
mes amis dans la province mais I’incommodite qui est (3) survenue 
des iours passez au P. Yisdeloup ioint a ce (pie ie snis charge de ser- 
vice de toutes choses pour nottre embarquement ne m’ont pas donner 
le loisir que i’esperois avoir pour faire mes lettres ainsi quand v. R. 
ecrira dans les college ou se trouveront pour lors les PP. Jobal 
Mattieu de Lyoncourt Anna laisne Dez Morelet, Daubenton De la 
Chappelle Godinot le Cerf Jardinier Homasselie Bizard et le Roiiver 
ie la supplie de les assurer de mes respects et de me recommander a 
leiirs prieres i’avois dessein d’escrire a la plupart d’eux. mais le temps 
me manque nous partons demain pour nous embarquer et nous 
mettrons a la voile aussitot que nous serons arrive a la barre Je leurs 
ecriray de la Chine d’ou ie croy qu’ils apprendront encore plus 
volontiers de mes nouvelles. 

Adieu Mon chei pere priez Dieu pour moy le vou.s en coniure et 
demandez luy quil me donne les dispositions necessaires pour bien 
travailler a la conversion des infidelles soiez aussi persuade que ie ne 
manque pas de me souvenir tons les jours bien particulierement de 
V. R. devant le Seigneur et que ie suis touiours avec le mesme respect 
et le mesme zele. 
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De vostre Reverence 

Tres humble et tres 

obeissant serviteur 

J. F. Gerbilloii 

de la Coiiip‘® de Jesus 
A Siam, le novembre 1686. 


ie rouvre mou paccjuet jjour dire a V. K. que la tempeste nous a 
oblige de retouruer icy ou nous sonniies oblige de rester encore une 
annee. Y. R. verra le detail de no.stre navigation dans la relation 
ample que le P. Fontenay en envoye au R. P. Yerius i’en escris le 
precis a nia mere et ie laisse ma lettre ouverte affin que Y. R. la 
puisse voir avant que de I’envoyer ie la prie aussi de faire adiouter 
le precis de nostre disgrace aux copies quelle fera faire de la relation 
que i’envoye a mou pere et que je laisse toute ouverte avant que 
d’envoyer ces copies aux personnes aiKiuelles iay prie Y. R. d’en faire 
part. J’ecriray encore dicy a Y. R. avatit (j[ue de partir pour la Chine. 

Y. R. aura la bonte de cacheter la lettre du Pere de Haraucourt 
avant {|ue de la luy euvoyer. 

Le P. Lecomte a adresse les memoires (ju’il a fait sur ce Royaume 
au P. Yerjus*^^ aiusi il faut prier le f. Godard den donner copie a 
Y. R. 


Au Reverend Pere 

Le R. P. Galard de la Coiiipagnie 
de Jesus 

A Paris 


31 mars 1936. 


J. B. 


Et non au P. Villemont comme il en avait J’alx)rd eu I’iutention ; 
V. supra, p. 40, n. 2, et p. 43. 
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Maurice Collis, Siamese White, 8vo, xiii-322, Faber and Faber, 
London, (1936). 

The title of tlii.s Ixjok i.s ambiguous. Two brotlier.'*, Oeor^e and 
Samuel White, were connected with Siam during the la.st three 
decades of the xvilth century. George, tlie elder, was well-known 
in London after his retirement from Siam as an adversary of The 
East India Company. He appears to have had more influence both 
there and with Phaulkon in Siam than Samuel, the hero of this bfx>k. 

The main source of authority for the lx)(.>k is a couple of hjng and 
most interesting Pamphlets at the British Museum entitled : H a 
histariet.d abstract of Samuel White etc. and ..if tme and tm 2 iarti(d 
narrative of Captain Anthony Weltden. They were printed by order 
of The East India Company to substantiate its case in the action 
brought against it in 1689 by Samuel White and continued after his 
death by his brother George White. They are called by Mr. Collis 
“ The Davenport Papers.” 

Both documents bear the signature of Francis Davenport who 
acted as Secretary to Samuel White at Mergui in 1686-87 and then 
accompanied Weltden and White on their retirement from that place 
when driven out by the Siamese. The literary style is at times 
above the average in excellence, at other times it is involved and 
difficult. The narrative, which concerns the little English colony at 
Mergui, is startling and dramatic. 

In the course of researches on Phaulkon in the summer of 1931 
I made an extract at the British Museum of both documents for 
subsequent use in book I am preparing. I am therefore in a 
position to state that “ Siamese White ” contains a true and most 
lively presentation of the substance of both pamphlets. I have only 
found one trifling variation from my extracts. In Ch. xxv. Phaulkon’s 
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offer of liigli office to White is placed after the extermination 
of the Macassars. In my extract it is given under date 10. August, 
after the discovery of the con.spirac\', but before the fighting with 
the Macassars wliicli occurred in September 1(586. 

In oi’der to introduce his subject in its right setting Mr. Collis has 
drawn upon Dr. Jolin Auder.sou’s Enylish Intercmirae with tSimn 
(London 1890), and The Records of the Relations . . (Bangkok 
1916-21). Use has been made of De Choisy, Le Blanc, Lanier, and 
others but not of Launay, or vols. xxvi and xxvii of the JSS. 

Adrien Launay’s monumental work, Histoive de la Missicm de 
Siam (Paris 1920), contains many copies of valuable historical MSS. 
in the Archives of The Foreign Missions in Rue du Bac, Paris. When 
working in these Archives, in the autumn of 1931, I found an un- 
published MS. in Volume 854. If. 887-942, which gives an account 
of Phaulkon’s early years prior to 1681, as a corrective to the ful- 
some accounts by Tachard and the Jesuits. This MS. helijs to fill 
the gap of four years, 1677-81, which exists between documents No. 
3. and N(j. 4 in the third volume of The Records of the Relations .... 

P. 40, also pp. 44-45 : Phaulkon is represented as the employe of 
George White in 1679, also in 1677 as as.sociated with him in 
obtaining Samuel’s appointment as skipper of the Mergui-Coroman- 
del packet-boat. The French MS. states that Phaulkon first came 
to Siam as a seaman in the Company’s ship which conveyed Burnaby 
from Bantam to Siam in 1678. In 1679 he was still working for 
Burnaby and George White in the interest of The East India Com- 
pany in Siam. In 1677 he was not in Siam at all. 

On p. 54, Phaulkon is said to have emeryed in 1680 at the mo- 
ment when it became apparent to the Siamese that the E. I. Coy was 
“ a broken reed.” 

According to the French MS. Phaulkon worked as Burnaby’s as- 
sistant, rendering the Company valuable service when it got into 
trouble with the Siamese Government for attempting to evade the 
blockade exercised by the Siamese against their rebellious dependency 
Singora. Phaulkon is said so t-o have impressed Burnaby with his 
success with the Siamese in overcoming that difficulty that Burnaby 
encouraged him to jom the Siamese service, hoping thereby to have 
a friend at Court. This was in 1680. 

On p. 62 : “ A jjer.son called Potts ” is said to have succeeded to 

the chai’ge of the English Factory after Burnaby joined Phaulkon ; 
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alwo on the same page, that Potts became abusive when refused one of 
the magniticent jobs which were being handed out to Englishmen ’ 
by Phanlkon. 

The sequence of events set out in Vol. 8, Xos 19-2(5 and No. 45. in 
The Reeonln of the Reliifioiin is as follows: P)Urnaby was relieved of 
his charge by Gosfright in the autumn of 1(581. He acccjiiqjanied 
Gosfright to Bantam early in 1G.S2 in order to clear himself of the 
charges under which he had been relieved. He was back in Siam in 
1683 at the end of which year he and Samuel Wldte were ajipointed 
to office at ilergui through 1 haiilkon’s induence. On Go.'-fright's 
departure from Siam the English Factory was left in tlie chaige of 
Burnaby’s two remaining junior Assistants, Potts and Ivatt. They 
were superseded by Strangh, who arrived in the autumn cd' 1683. 
Strangh closed down the Factory and left Siam earl v in 1684. taking 
Potts home witli him. Ivatt, who sympathised with Phatdkon, was 
engaged as Siamese trade Agent on tlie Coromandel coast about tlie 
same time. 

These records tell of the enmity tliat e-\iste(.l between Potts and his 
chiefs, both Burnaby and his predecess(jr at the English Factory. 
They also give details of the wrangle wddch occurred between Potts 
and Phaulkon after Burnaby’s departure. The incidents assume 
siguiticance in the light of the French Manuscript which shows both 
Putts and Phaulkon as Burnaby’s A.ssistants in 1678-79, when the 
energetic Phaulkon was Burnaby’s favourite. 

Potts’ wrangle with Phaulkon took place in 1682-83, when he and 
Ivatt on behalf of the English Company were pressing Phaulkon for 
settlement of a debt w hich Phaulkon admitted, while at the same 
time he pressed them on behalf of the Siame.se for settlement of 
the Company’s debt to the Treasury. It was not until the end of 
1683, after Potts had been replaced by Strangh and Phaulkon's jjiAvt-r 
at Court had increased, that Sam. White and Burnaby received 
their appointment at Mergui to w hich presumably the magniticent 
jobs ” refer. 

P. 55, and p. 123; Credit for introducing French traders tei Siam 
is attributed to Phaulkon. 

In Novendjcr 1673 two French Bishops had been received in 
audience by P’rah Narai. ^Igr Palhi reported to Louis XIV. that 
Siam was then meditating the tlespateh of an embassy to France and 
urged Louis to send out merchant-ships to Siam. 
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I’he development of Colbert’s policy made it desirable for France 
to enter into trade relations with Siam. P rah Narai on his side was 
eager to welcome any Europeans who were opposed to tlie predomin- 
ant Flitch. ^\ ben the Franco-Dutch war was over and the seas were 
open to French ships, A. Boureau-Deslandes opened the iirst French 
Factory in Siam in l(i8U, and a Siamese embassy sailed for France. 

It is obvious from the dates given above that Phaulkon can have 
had no po.ssible share in these events. 

P. 27U : By the end of 1G87 Phaulkon was a millionaire.’’ 

P. 284 : “ After the Siamese had found his valuables.” 

When Phaulkon died, his fortune appears to have consisted of 
little more than his shares in the French Coinjiaiiy amounting to fr. 
150,000. rile .Siamese refused to allow his widow to retire to France, 
botli because they feared she would claim these shares which the 
Siamese held should be used by the French to lii|uidate their claims 
on Siam, also they feared she might smuggle away with her treasure 
which the}' had failed to discover after Phaulkon’s arrest. lu 1692, 
Kaempfer found tile widow jieunile.ss in Ayut’ia. Phaulkon lived 
ver\' las ishly while he was in power, and it is improbable that he 
left much wealth other than his sumptuous household goods and his 
foreign investments. 

P. 282 : •' Lady Phaulkon, daughter of a Christian Samurai' 

i’he French M.S. says that she was of mixed Japanese and Indian 
descent. As a widow she wrote under the name Doha Cuimar do 
Pina begging for sujiport to maintain lier family. In this letter she 
makes no claim for herself other than that of widow of the once 
successful Phaulkon. Had she been of noble birth, the above- 
mentioned letter to a Fi euch Bi,shop would have been a suitable occa- 
sion for stressing the tact. Tlie whining tone of this letter, which 
IS extant, is suggestii e of a tire.soine rather than a “charming” woman. 

I. 280. Ihaulkou, by turning Catholic himself, and .suggesting 
■■that Pra Narai should do the .same, had led the French on ’’ 

Phaulkon was converted to Catholicism by the well-known Flemish 
Jesuit Fr. Antoine Ihomas, long before he came within the orbit of 
Irench politics. ,S(j far from .suggesting that P’rah Narai should 
become a Catholic he did his best to persuade the Ambassador de 
Chaumont to drop this fantastic idea. The Ambassador’s own 
statement is evidence of thi.s. 
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P. 287 : “ Phaulkon posted P’rench troops in Bangkok to cover 

the capital.” 

The Jesuits, not Phaulkon who Avas their tool, were i-esponsible 
for the errors in French policA’ in Siam in 1687. It was the French 
Avho insisted upon occupying Bangkok instead of Singora, Avhich Avas 
offered to them by the Siamese. It Avas Phaulkon who earned their 
hostility -by driving a hard bargain Avith them on behalf of the 
Siamese, and only admitting them to Bangkok as mercenaries of 
Siam. The details of the negotiation Avill be found in the JSS. vol. 
xxvii, pt. 2, pp. 183-244. 

Dr. Anderson, Avhom 5Ir. Collis folloAvs, is largely responsible for 
these misapprehensions of Pliaulkon's relations with France Avhich 
hinged entirely on the Jesuits and their intluence over Louis XIV. 
after Colbert’s death. 

Le Blanc, Avho is quoted for details of Pliaulkon’s end, came out 
with the troops in 1687 and left Siam Avith tliem in November 1688. 
He belonged to the second batch of Jesuits from France Avho came to 
Siam. He travelled out with Tachard, Phaulkon’ spanegyrist, Avhose 
apocryphal history of Pliaulkon’s early days is pilloried in the French 
manuscript mentioned above. 

Le Blanc’s party of Jesuits were Avith the French troops in Bang- 
kok during the summer of 1688 Avhen the Siamese invested them. 
It is doubtful therefore Avhether he had anA' facilities for obtaining 
first-hand information of the tragedy at Lopburi Avhen Pliaulkon’s 
poAver AV'as broken. 

The fact that portions of a pamphlet of his, published at Dijon in 
1690, tAA'O years before his book, Avere excised by the censor because 
of there A'iolently partisan character does not tend to recommend 
him as an unbiassed or ijuite reliable authority a'. Cordier, 
Bibliotheca huloiiinica , a'oI. i, col. 960). 

These critical notes are ottered in the hope that a second edition 
of “Siamese White’’ may be found to be justified both by the drama- 
tic interest of its contents and by the cleA’er and artistic manner in 
Avhich Mr. Collis has presented it. 



25th April 1936. 


E. W. Hutchixsox. 




PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST IN OTHER JOURNALS 


Journal of ilir Bvaiial Branch of the Roi/id Afialic Boc'idij. 

Vol. XXX, Part 1. U)3-t. 

Chattopaclhyay, K. P., and Basu, X. Iv. : Tlu: Manda FcM’n'(d, of 
Chota Nagpur: pp. 150-161. 

A conspicuous feature of the festiviil is the performance, in some 
localities, of dances depicting scenes from the Hindu Epics, in which 
masks are used for certain characters of tin.' Ramayana. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. XXXI [, Xo. 8.5, 1932. 

Paranivatana, S. ; Religious Intercourse bet uvea Ceylon <5 Siam 
in the Id-loth Centuries: pp. 190-213. 

A critical .summary of relations between Ceylon and this comitry 
as recorded in the Pali litterature of Siam, especially in the .Jinaka- 
lamalini. The Annual Biblwgraphy of Indian Archaeology has a 
notice of this article (Yol. YIII, 1933, p. 98). 

Jaurnal of the Midayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. XIIT, Part 2, 19.3.5. 

Wilkin.son. R. J. ; Early Indian Indtiencc in Mabiysia ; pp. 1-16. 

Braddell, R. : Aii I ntroductiem to the Study of Ancient Tnnen m 
the Miday Peni iisuln and the Straits of Malacca : pp, 70-109. 

Yol. XIY, Part 1, 19.36. 

Hanobian, M. ; A Transhdion of c- The Siege and Capture of 
Malacca from the Portugue.se in 1640-1” (by the Dutch), 
extracted from the Archives of the Dutch East Indies Com- 
pany by P. A. Leupe, with a map; pp. 128-429. 
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Mitte'dungrii rles Sfininars fur Oriental ische Sjyrachen an der 
Fried'! ich-Wilhelms-U'iiiversitat zii Berlin. 

Jahrgiing 37, Iste Abt., 1934. 

Tfittel, \V. : Bie Verfu^sung d-es Konigreiclm Siam v<ym 10. 
Dezeinher 19d^. pp. 169-194. 

The Siaiiie.se text with a German translation article by article, a 
sh()rt summary of the previous form of Government and a glossary 
of terms employed. There is no comment of the subject-matter. 

Ostaa i H t ische Zei tschrift. 

5. Heft, 1935. 

Strzygowski, J. : Der Amerasiat ische Kunstslrom, mit 3 Tafeln 
pp. 169-192. 

Plumer, J. i\I. ; Notes on the Chien Yao {Temmohu) kiln-sites, 
With 2 plates, pp. 193-4. 

The sites are situated in three villages in Northern Fukien. 

Joiimwl asiatique. 

Tome CCXXVI, No. 2, 1935. 

Goloubew, V.; La lyremihre rille d’ Angkor; pp. 293-299. 

This comes under the heading of •* Melanges”, treating of the im- 
portant theory that Phnom Bakheng was the former pivot around 
which an older Angkor was built. 

Tome CCXXTIl, No. 1, 1936. 

Lin Li-kuang ; Pun yodaga (Na-T’ i), nn //mjiagatenr dn tantris- 
■rne en Chine et au Candxxlge d Vepnque de. Hiuan-Tsang ; 
pp. 83-90. 

Consisting of a biography of the priest Punyodaya and descrip- 
tions (,f the three works which he translated from the Sanskrit into 
Chinese. 1 he last of the.se was the Atanatiya, a Hinayana text 
which is still regularly recited in this country with special ceremo- 
nial on new year’s day. 

Bulletin de I Ernie trancyi ise el’ Extr^yne Orient. 

Vol. XXXIV. bisc. 1, 1934. 

Gaspardone, E. ; Bihliograiihie annarnite ; pp. 1-174. 

Mus, P. : Baraliulur. Les origines dn stupa et la transmigration. 
Lssu! d’areheologie religietise conijxiree ; pp. 175-400. 
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This is tlie sixtli chapter dealing with the genesis of ^fahayanist 
Buddhology. Further chapters ai‘e to follow. 

Journal of the Burnai Remrrrh Boi-iety. 

Yol. XXY, Part 2, 1935. 

Phra Phraisou Salarak ; Intercourse heticeen Sla in irnd Burma 
as recorded In the “ Royid Autoyciiph Edition ” of the History 
of Slam ; pp. 49-tOiS. 

A summary rather than a translation of the Chronicles from the 
foundation of Ayudhya to the acces.sion of P’rah Mahath’aminarac’a. 
Other instalments to follow. The summary is still inaccurate in 
places, hut otherwise readable. 

Yol. XXY, Part 3. 

Burial Mounds of the La mas : p. 1152. 


T’ou ng Pao. 

Yol. XXX f, livr. 3-5, 1935. 

Robert Lingat ; U-ne leftrc de Veret sur la re'rolutain shnnolse 
de 16SS : pp. 330-302. 

This letter, found at the Archives de la Seine, in Paris, was written 
at Pondicherry on the 3rd of March 1089. It relates the events 
which has occurred in Siam from the date of Ceheret’s departure to 
that of the retirement of the French gtarrison from Bangkok. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1935. 

The Council of the Siam Society lias pleasure in submitting its 
report for 1935. 

The Council has met regularly throughout the \'ear under review, 
the number of meetings being ten and the average attendance nine 
(five constituting a quorum according to the rules) at each Council. 
During the year Mr. Edward Healey was invited to become a member 
of the Council and to accept the office of Honorary Architect. As 
Mr. Healey was the architect for the Society’s home, it was felt his 
advice regarding tlie maintenance of the fabric would be valuable. 
Mr. Healey accepted the Council’s invitation. 

The Bangkok Women’s Club applied for, and were granted, the 
privilege of using the Society’s home as their official headquarters, 
and subsequently held their annual meeting in the building. 

P.XRMEXTIEK CATALOGUE. 

The tran.slation from French to English of the Parmentier catalo- 
gue of the objects contained in the 3Iuseums of Siam has now been 
undertaken by Major Seidenfaden, at the reipiest of the Council. 

Natural History Section*. 

Mr. C. J. House early in the year took over the duties of Honorary 
Secretary of the Natural Hi.story Section from Mr. IT. Guelder, who 
had consented to act temporarily. 

The position in regard to the preservation of the wild life of the 
country remains as at the date of the last report, and the proposed 
law, regarding the provisions of which the Society were consulted, has 
not yet been promulgated. 

3IEET1XGS. 

There were four meetings, three Ordinary General Meetings of 
members and one meeting of the Natural History Section. 
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On September 24th ilr. John Bailey read a paper on The Craw- 
furd Mission to Siam in 1822. The President was in the Chair, and 
there was a good attendance. 

On November 13th Professor H. Bantli. of Chnlalongkorn Univer- 
sity, gave an aeconnt of his jonmey with ^Ir. R. Sclialler to \unnan- 
fn r;,i the Shan States, Talifu and the Yaugtse river. This was 
illustrated with lantern slides, and the President was in the Chair. 

On December ISth at the residence of Phya Xakorn Phra Ram, 
Samsen, a translation of a paper prepared by him on Thai Ceramics 
was read, and his imi(|ue collection of porcelain, mostly of Sankalok 
ware, was open to inspection. H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, \ ice- 
President, was in the Chair. 

Tile meeting of the Natural Hi.story Section took place on July 
23rd when Dr. 0. R. Causey read a paper “ Some Notes on Siamese 
Mosipiitoes illustrated with slides, and a number of exhibits were 
introduced by Nai Ariant Manjikul, Mr. C. J. House and Phya 
Sristhikarn Banchong. The Leader of the Section, Dr. A. G. Ellis, 
pre.sided. 

Membership. 

In the course of the year fourteen ordinary members were elected 
as compared with twelve in 1934. Two ordinary members died and 
twenty resigned, while two were elected to Corresponding mem- 
bership. 

One Honorary member and one Free member died and one Free 
member was restored to member.ship after absence. 

On the 1st January, 1936 the membership was as follows: — 
Honorary Corresjionding Life Ordinary Free. 

19 13 3 132 4 

making a total of 171 as compared with 189 in 1934 and 207 in 1933. 

Evolution of Sluiese Script. 

Thirty-nine copper blocks have lieen made from the photographs 
which were re-taken last year, the originals having deteriorated. 

The.se have been lodged in the Society’s building and it is consi- 
dered that they will remain in good condition for a number of years 
if necessary, in order to form the basis of the written portion of the 
work. 
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Florae Siamensis Enuaieratio (Craib). 

The position with regai-d to this publication was tlie subject of 
careful consideration the Council during the year. 

It was reported that several s\ihscrihers had cancelled their orders 
and also that the one hnndred unbound copies previously supplied to 
Aberdeen University would no longer be retpiired. It was decided 
to issue a new circular to fifty institutions not at present suliscribing 
in order to attempt to increase the revenue. 

It was found that the Society had expended Tcs. 6,881 on this 
publication. The income from sales could not he stated exactly, but 
was computed to he Tcs. 5,400. Considerable stocks of back numbers 
were in hand for which there was a small, but regular demand. 

The Council decided to continue the publication up to the end of 
Volume II, after which the position would be reviewed again. 

The whole of Yol. II, part 3, was set in type at the end of tlie j-ear 
and will be published early in 1936. The edition has been reduced 
to 300 copies. 

Finance. 

Early in 1935 an appeal was forwarded to the Siamese Govern- 
ment for a grant in aid to the funds of the Society, but, after a care- 
ful consideration of the arguments advanced by the President on 
behalf of the Council and of the work the Society was doing, the Ad- 
ministration regretfully found itself unable to accede to the petition. 

In Jidy, the President drew attention to the finances of the Society 
which appeared to him to retjuire consideration, and in consequence 
two meetings of the Finance Committee were held, one of which was 
entirely devoted to Craib’s Flora as described ab(n e. 

With regard to the reduced membership the President undertook 
to prepare a circular addressed to non-members in order to promote 
interest in the Society ; this was in hand at the end of the year. 
The Finance Committee recommended certain minor economies and a 
slightly lower price for printing was obtained by reducing the edition 
of the Journal to 375 copies, including Authors’ separates. 

The Exchange Committee was also convened with instructions to 
effect economies. The Budget for 1936 was considered later in the 
year and the Council explored the possibility of reducing the annual 
subscription with a view to popularising the membership. The 
majority, however, considered that the time was not ripe for such a 
change which would probably lead to a reduced revenue. 
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The Exchange Cojiahttee. 

This consisted of Major Seidenfaden, Dr. Ellis, and Messrs. Guelder, 
Buriiay and House. The meeting was held in September. 

The Exchange list was found to be in good oi’der and difficulty was 
e.xperienced in etfecting any serious reduction as it was felt that the 
discontinuance of exchange relations with many well-known foreign 
societies and in.stitutions would lower the prestige of the Siam 
Society- abroail and be detrimental to its interests. Thus a suojjje.stion 
to di.seontinue relations with Dutch and Italian .societies whose pub- 
lications are less read than others, was not accepted by the Council. 

In the end a reduction of four copies of the Journal and eleven 
collies of the Natural History Supplement was effected, chiefly- by 
deletiim certain educational institution.s which it yvas thought yvere 
able to subscribe to the Journals if they yvere sufficiently intere.sted. 

Re-printing. 

'fhe first part of the former Natural History Society of Siam 
Journal was re-printed during the year in accordance yvith the policy 
of the Council in maintaining stocks of all back numbers. 

This part was the only one of the Natural History Journals of 
yvhich inadequate stocks existed. 

Building. 

Toyvards the end of the year the Honorary Architect, [Mr. E. 
Healey) inspected the .Society's imilding yvhich has now been erected 
three years. He reported that it was in excellent order and uulikely 
to reipiire repairs, except painting, for several years. During the 
rains the building yvas repeatedly invaded by yy-hite ants but oyving 
to the vigilance <yf the caretaker very little damage yvas done to the 
yaluable stocks of books and journals. On .Mr. Healey’s advice 
preventative measuri'S yvere successfully undertaken. 

A public yvater-main has noyv been laid along the Society’s road 
but the Council have net yet taken steps to have the supply taken 
into the premises. This mad has remained in excellent condition but 
the csynnecting roads, knoyvn as Cole Avenue and South Road, have 
been very bad during the rains and required temporary repairs 
before every- meeting. These roads were not constructed bv the 
.Society but Tcs. 300 were contributed to the making of the .South 
Road in 1933. The (piestion (A linking up the Siam Society road 
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directly with the Pakiiaiii Road, tlius avoiding the pre.sent circuitous 
approach, is being discussed with neighlxiuriiig land-owners. 

The Journal and Supplement. 

Yoluuie XXVII, part 2 of the Journal, which wa.s in the press at 
the beginning of the year (154 pp), wa.s is.sued in May; and in August 
Volume XXVIII, part 1,(93 pp. ), and the long deferred Index to Vols. 

I — XXV (47 pp) were sent to inend)ers; and this was followed in 
December by the i.sHue of Volume XXVIII, part 2, (138 pi^). IMr. J. 
Burnay, continued to act as Editor of the Journal throughout the 
period under review. 

The tirst part of a new volume of the Xatural History Supplement, 
Volume X, part 1, was also published in this period, for the tirst time 
under the editor.ship of Dr. A. G. Ellis. 

E.NCURS10NS. 

The Agricultural, Travel and Transport Section was unable to 
arrange anv excursions during the vear. Phva Sristhikar Banchong 
and Luang Thavil continued to be Leader and Honorary Secretary of 
this Section until December, when Luang Thavil who was posted to 
the jjrovinees for duty, tendered his re.signatiuii. 

The end of the year coincided with an attempt to arrange excur- 
sions conducted at week-ends to temples, and (jther sites worthy of 
inspection in Bangkok, on both the east aud west banks of the 
river as well as to places of hi.storical interest in the provinces. 
Mr. U. Guehler was co-opted to this section in connection with 
the drawing up of programmes likely to make an appeal to members, 
and at the Council’s wi.sh Major Seidenfaden expressed his willing- 
ness to act as guide as far as pos.sible. 

-A.stronojiica l Section. 

This Section has held one meeting in the Society’s compound during 
1935, on the 19th of January, to view a total eclipse of the moon, 
but on the few other occasions this year when there have been oppor- 
tunities to study the heavenly bodie.s, tlie ill-health of the Leader (Mr. 
H. Brandli ) has unfortunately prevented further activities. 
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Tribal Dre.sse.s. 

Coiisidemlile progress was made in the year with classification of 
the tribal dresses which had been sent in to the Society by various 
Commissioners and other officials throughout the country. Their efforts 
in this direction were acknowledged by a letter of thanks in Siamese 
signed by the President. There are still a few dresses which it is 
hoped to obtain to be added to the collection already assembled 
and now that the classihcation i.s more or less complete, Major 
Seidenfaden, who has undertaken the tisk of describing the dresses 
in the course of a series of short notes, will, it is hoped, be able to 
arrange for their exhibition in the Society’s home. The best means 
of displaying the.se dresses will be decided when tlie dresses are 
actually ready for display. In this connection H. >S. H. Prince Varn- 
vaidyakara, a member of the Council, has been most heljjful in 
regard to insfuring the collection and the de.spatch of these dresses 
from the outer regions ; again rendering help when it was found that 
some types or examples were missing; and finally by notifying the 
Council that it was his pleasure to meet all expenses in this connec- 
tion. 

Agents. 

The Council approved of an addition to the Agencies for the dis- 
posal of the Society’s publications by the ajjpointment to the existing 
list of one of the foremost Japanese distributing firms, the well- 
known house of Messrs. Maruzen and Co., of Tokyo. Through this 
new connection the Council hope to make more widely known the 
aims and work of the Society, and so foster the relations now deve- 
loping increasingly lietween the two countries. 

Accounts. 

A year of very heavy expenditure has been balanced with a very 
exceptional income and the Society finds itself at the end of 1935 
some Tcs. 630 better oft than at the beginning of the vear. 

The subscription revenue amounted to Tcs. 3,600 which is Tcs. 250 
mole than last year. Ihis has only been obtained bv careful collec- 
tion of aiieais, actually, owing to diminished membership, the .sub- 
scriptions for the current year were Tcs. 225 less than in 1934. 
Certain agency accounts were .settled and produced a large part of the 
income from sales which are very satisfactory, although, unfortunately 
this source of income varies very much from vear to year. 
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On the expenditure side, printing and other charges in connection 
with the Journals and publications amounted to Tcs. 3,817. Of this, 
the printing of the Journal of the Siam Society absorbed Tcs. 2,118, 
three parts having been published during the year in compensation 
for only one part in 1934. The general expenses amount to about 
Tcs. 1,500 yearly of which Tcs. 816 are for wages and Tcs. 147 for 
fire insurance. 

The Reserve fund which is on fixed deposit, was restored to Tcs. 
4,000 in the cour.se of the yeai-. 
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THE EXCHANGE LIST. 

J[ oj ilie Iimtiiutioiis with which the Slain Society e,c- 
ctiiniijes jnihlicatajiis, or to which it nciiiln ciinipliiiientnry cupten. 

(A). JcWRXAL OF THE SlAM SuClETY. 

Aiitlu’opoa, St. Gabriel-Modliiig, Vieiiiui, Austiia. 

Universite de Louvain, Louvain, Belgium, 

The Burma Research Society, Rangoon, Burma. 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch, Coloud>o, Ceylon. 

Institut de Sinologie, University of Peiping. Peiping, China. 

The Royal Library, C(ipeuhageu, Denmark. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, France. 

Ecole des langues orientales vivantes, 2 rue de Lille. Paris, VIF- 
llusee Guimet, 6 Place dTena, Paris, XVI''"- 
Societe de Linguistique, Soi'bonne, Paris, V'- 
Societe Asiatique, 1 rue de Seine, Paris, VF- 
Trocadero Museum, Paris. 

Deutsche Morgenlandi.sche (.leselhschaft, Halle, Germany. 

Museum flir Vdlkerkuiide, Maximilian-Strasse 26, Munich. N. O. d, 

Germany. 

Seminar fiir Orientalische Sprachen, Dorotheen str. 7, Berlin, 

X. W. 7, Germany. 

Staatliches Museum ftir Vdlkerkuiide, 1 1 Koniggratzer, Berlin. 

The Royal A.siatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

14 Grosvenor Street, London, S, W, 
Tile Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

The British Museum, London, \V. C. 

The India Office, London. 

The India Society, 3 Victoria Street, Jjondon, S. \V. 

Ihe Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, London, W, 7. 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 52 Upper Bedford Place 

London, \V, C. 

The School of Oriental Studies. Finsbury Circus, London. E. C. 2. 
The Kern Institute, Leiden, Holland. 

Kolonial Instituut, Amsterdam. Holland. 

University of Leiden, Leiden, Holland. 

Instituut \ oor de laal-land eii ^olkerkunde viin Nederlandsch- 

Indie, The Hague, Holland. 
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The Eoyal Asiatic Society, Bombay branch, Bombay, India. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 Park Street, Calcutta, India. 

The Director-! leneral of Archeology for India, Simla, India. 

Societe des Etmles Indochinoies, Saigon, Cochin China. 

Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi, Freiicli Indo-China. 
Biblioteca Lanrenziana, Florence, Italy. 

Sciiola Orieiitale, Rome, Italy. 

Keale Accadeniia dei Lincei, Florence, Italy. 

The Criental Library, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cuiversity of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kon. Batavaasch Geiioot-^cliap, Batavia, Java. 

Philipjiine Library and Museum, Jlanila, P. I. 

'Ihe National Librarv, Bangkok, Siam. 

'Ihe Ihjyal Asiatic Society, Malayan branch, Singapore, S. S. 

Societe Royalu des Sciences, Cp.sala, Sweden. 

The Smithsonian Institution, Wasliington. D. C., U. S. A. 

Library of Congress, Wasliington, I). C., F. S. A. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

"I'lie American Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn,, U. S. A. 

Harvard University, Cambriilge, Ma.ss., U. S. A. 

Biblioteca Apostoliea Vaticana, \'atican State. 

(^B) N.itl’u.al Hi.stoky Supi'lc.mext List. 

The Australian Museum. Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Le Cerfaut. Bru.\elles-Lieken, Belgium. 

University of Lou\ain, Louvain, Behnum. 

Musee Royal d Histoire Naturelle de Belgiipie, Rue Vautier ol, 

Brussels, Belgium. 

Burma Research Society, Rangoon, Burma. 

I'he Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch, Colombo, Ceylon. 

The Colombo iMuseum, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Ihe Hongkong Naturalist, c 'o Dr. Herklots, The University, 

Hongkong. 

Museum National d Hi.stcjire Naturelle, rue Button. Paris. 
Bihliotheipie Nationale, Pari.s. 

Zoological Muse'Um. Copenhagen. Denmark. 

Ihe Bodleian Library, (Ixford, England. 

British Museum (Natural lllstciry ), South Kensington, London. 

J he India Office. London. 
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The Science Museum, South Kensington, Ijondon. 
iluseum fur Natur-und Vdlkerkunde, Berlin. 

Kolonial Instituut, Amsterdam, Holland. 

University of Leiden, Leiden, Holland. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, India. 

The Bombay Natural History Society, Bombay, India. 

The Zoological Survey of India, India Museum, Calcutta. 

Institut Oceanographi(|ue de ITndochiiie, Cauda, Annam. 

Ecole Fran 9 aise d’Extreme-Orieiit, Hanoi, French ludo-Cliina. 
Biblioteca Laurenziana, Florence, Italy. 

Societa Italiaua di Scienze Naturali, Milan, Italy. 

Laboratorio di Zoologia Cenerale, Confra via, Napoli, Italy. 
Bibliographia Oceanographica, Stra, Venezia, Italy. 

The University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Library of Department of Economic Affairs, Croote n eg 20 

Buitenzorg, Java. 

Philippine Library and Museum, Manila, P, I. 

Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I. 

Sarawak iMuseuin, Kuching, Sarawak, 

The National Librarv, Bangkok, Siam, 

The Raffles Museum, Singapore, S. S. 

The Academy of Science, Stockholm, Sweden, 

Die Natnr-for.schende Ge.sellschaft, Basel, Switzerland. 

The Smithsonian Institution, Washington. D. C., U. S. A. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 

Harvard Universitt' Cambridge, Jlass,, U. S. A. 

Biological Abstracts, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

Pa., U. S. A. 

The Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, iMass., U. S. A. 

The American ^Iti.seum of Aatural Historv, New \ ork Cutv, b', S. A. 
The Field Jluseum, Chicago, 111., U^. S. A. 

Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vatican State. 
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FULL LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE SIAM SOCIETY. 

ON AUGUST 31 ST 1936. 

Patron ... ... His Majesty King Prachatipok. 

Vice-Patron ... ... H. R. H. Prince Damrong Rajanubhab. 

Honorary President ... H. R. H. Prince of Nagara Svarga. 

Honorary Vice-President H. R. H. Prince of Kainbaeng Bejra. 

Hoxorary Members. 

H.H.H. the Prince of Jainad. 

H.H. Prince Bidyalankarana 

E. C. Stuart Baker ... 6 Harold Road, Norwood, London, 

Professor G. Ccedes ... Ecole Frangaise d’Extrfeine-Orient, 

Hanoi, 

Miss E, S, Cole ,,, ,,, 2217 Jule Street, St, Joseph, Mo,, 

U, S, A. 

Sir J. Crosby, k.b,e,, c,i,E, H. B. M. Minister, Bangkok, 

W. A, Graham .,. ... Pln.sh Manor, Piddletrenthide, near 

r)(jrchester. 

Count Gyldenstolpe ... Royal Natural History Museum, 

Stockholm, Sweden. 

J. Homan van der Heide Bemmel, Holland. 

C. Boden Klo.ss ... ... 2 Holbein House, Sloane S(piare, 

London. S. W. 

Professor K. Knroita ... The Oriental Library. Tokyo. 

H. Parmentier ... ... Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 

Hanoi. 

H. E. Bishop R. M. J. 

Perros ... ... Assumption Cathedral, Bangkok. 

Dr. Malcolm Smith ... Lane End, Putney, London. 

Dr. Paul Tux eu ... ... The L^niversity, Copenhagen. 

Sir Walter Williamson, 

c. M. G. ... ... c/o Lloyd’s Bank, 6 Pall Mall, 

London, S. W. 1. 
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CoRRE.spoxDixG Members. 

C. J. Aagaard ... ... ” Fiederikshof ”, Haclsund, Jutland, 

Denmaz’k. 

Professor A. Cabaton ... c/o Ecole Xationalu des Langues 

Orientales, Paris. 

J. A. Cable ... ... Golfers' Club, Wldteliall Court, 

Loudon, S. W. 1. 

\y. E. S. Ladell ... ... Cedara Wheatluimpstead, Herts. 

R. S. le May ... ... 6 Somerset Avenue, Raynes Park, 

Lmidon, ,S. \V. 20. 

J. Michell ... ... 2 Oakbill Road, Beckenham, Kent. 

\V. Xuiin ... ... .5 Dover Street, London, W. 1. 

P. Petithuguenin ... ... 74 Rue .St. Lazare, Pari.s. 

Profes.sor Conte F. L. Pul!e R. Universita, Bologna, Italy. 

C. A. S. .Sevell ... ... Birchington, Kent. 

Dr. H. :M. Smith 1209 M. St. X. W., Washington, D. C., 

U. S. A. 

H. Warington .Smythe, c.M.G. Calamansae, Falmoutli, England. 

Taw ,Sein Ko ... ... c/o Arclieological Department, 

Mandalay, Burma. 

Life Me.mbers. 

E. W. Hutchinson ... Chicngmai. 

Dr. E. R. James ... ... Harvard University, Cambridge, 

Mass., U. S. A. 

Dr. A. F. G. Kerr ... Street House, Hayes. Kent, England. 

Ordixarv Member.s.Hi 

Ang Kiauw Goan ... X.V.H.M. - Kiau Gwan ”. 

Anusasna, Phya ... ... Petchalxion Palace. 

Anuvad Raksa, Phj-a ... Timber Revenue Station, Paknampoh. 
Aidant Manjikun, Xai ... Department of Agriculture. 

Bailey, J. ... ... British Consul-General. 

Bain. M . ... ... Chiengmai. 

Ballantyne, A. H. ... British Legation. 

Bangkok Christian College Pramuan Road. 

Banijue de 1 Indochine ... Oriental Avenue. 

All aJdre--se.s are in B.iiigkok unle-ss otherwise .stated. 
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Bibliotlieque Royale du 
Cambodg'e 

Bily, Ch. 

Bjoidiiig, O. 

Boribal Buribliand, Luang 
Bowes, M. R. B. ... 
Brandli, H. 

Brooks, G. R. 

Bruuii, J. 

Buriiay, J. (Hou. Editor ) . . . 
Caiiibiaso. S. 

Cambridge Universitv 
Library 

Chakrapani, Luang 
Cbaroeu Cliai, H. S. H. 
Prince 

Cliorin, (Rev. Pere) L. A. ... 
Cliristiansen, H. ., 

Collins. Mrs. E. ... 

Conseil des Reclierclies 
Scientiliques de 
riudocbine 
Coultas, W. 

Dangel, Richard ... 
Daruplian Pitak, Pbya ... 
David.son, D. M. N. 


Davies, J. E. 

Devawongse, H. H. Prince 
Dhani Nivat, H. H. Prince 
(Vice-President) 
Dolbeare, F. R. 

Dnplatre, L. 

Edkins, .J. 

Ellis, Dr. A. G. 

Eygout, Prof. H. . . . 


Pbiiompenb. 
llini.stry of Justice. 

Maglemo.sevej 37, (. Juirlottenluud, 

Denmark. 

Royal Institute. 

Legal Adviser, Siiigora. 

Royal Irrigation De])artment. 

Meklong Railway Co., Ltd. 

Mena 111 Motor Boat Co., Ltd. 

Ministry of Justic<;. 

Department of Public & 

ilunieipal \Vork.s. 


Cambridge, England. 
(S.53 Pramuan Ruail. 

Royal State Hallways. 
Assumption College. 
Danish Consul-General. 
Sathorn Road. 


Hanoi. 

British Consul, Chieiigmai. 

Pres.sgasse 17/24, Vienna, IV. 

Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation, 

Ltd.. Lampang. 
Chulalongkorn University. 

Bejrapuri Road. 

Bejrapuri Road. 

Mini.stry of Foreign Affairs. 

Law School. 

Hongkong Shanghai B.mk. 

Ch ulalongki irn L^ iii versit y. 

Law School. 
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Faculty of Arts k Sciences 
F. M. S. Museums 
Formosa, CJovt-Gen. (jf 
(Bureau of Foreign 
Atfairs) 

Forno, E. 

French Legation,... 
Fuhrliup, W. 

( Jairdner, K. G. 

Garrett, H. B. 

Gee, G. I). 

(ierlacli, Gr. H. ... 
German Club, The 
( iotschlich. Dr. E. 

Glut. Gommtlr. \V. L. 

Grut, Ediimiul 
Guelder, F. (Hon. 

Lihrariati) 

Hale. A. 11. 

Hammond. K. ... 
Hanhart. J. K. 

Healey, E. 

Hermanns, K. H. ... 
Herinet, Dr. P. 

Hicks. J. 

Holland, Sir Robert, 


Chulalongkorn University. 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Taihoku, Formosa. 

Corso Gabhetti 9, Torino (107), Italy. 
Bangkok. 

Windsor & Co. 

Wat I’ratat, near Kambaeng Bejra. 
Chiengmai. 

Royal Irrigation Department. 
German Dispensary. 

Sathorn Road. 

Apothecaries Hall. 

Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

Siam Electric Corporation, Ltd. 

B. Grimm & Co. 

•17 b Rama I. Road. 

McFarland Typewriter Co., Ltd. 

B. Grimm Co. 

Siam Architects, Rajadauire Road. 
Wind.sor & Co. 

French Dispensary. 

Hicks Lane. 


K. C. I. E. 

House, C. J. (Hon. 

Treasurer) 

Indra Montri, Phya 
(President) 

.Japanese Legation 
Jolamark, Phya ... 
Karpeles, Mile S. 

Kavila, Chao 

Kim Pong Thong Thach ... 
Laming, Mrs. R. C. 


1 b Egerton Terrace, London, S. \V. 3. 

Department of Science. 

Rajapraroh Road. 

Rajaprarob Road. 

Royal Irrigation Dejiartment. 
Bibliothetiue Royale du Candjodge, 

Pnompenh. 

Department of Public Works. 

Jawarad Co., Ltd. 

Bi.snulok Road. 
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Landon, Kev. K. P. 
L’Evesque, C. 

Leipzig University Libi’aiy 
Levy, G. 

Lingat, R. 

Manfredi, E. 
jManopakorn, Piiya 
ifartin, H. E. M. ... 

3[assot, F. 

ilay, P. W 

McFarland, Dr. G. B. 
Medhi, Luang 
Minnigerode, H. G. 

Moore, R. Adey (Hon. 
Secretary) 

Mundie, W. H. (Vice- 
President! 

Neilson Hays Library 
Norris, H. L. 

Novion, H. E. 

Oakley; Dr. T. C. 

Ong Thye Ghee ... 
Pananuchorn, Pliya 
Pendleton, Dr. R. L. 
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CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 


The following changes have been recorded since the beginning 
of 198(). 


Elections. 

193b. 

January 8th. — Dr. E. Gotsehlich, Mr. P. Schweisguth (restored). 
F-ebruary 5th. — H. H. Prince Devawongse. 

March 4th. — Messrs. R. Plion, A. H. Ballantvne, Ong Thve Ghee, 
Ang Kiauw Goan. 

ilay bth. — Mr. E. A. Perkins, Princeton University Library. 


Died. 
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Prof. L. Finot, Dr. C. B. Bradley and Mr. R. \V. Giblin (Honorary 
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Resujnatioxs. 

Mr. P. Fuchs, Mr. J. Kindness, Mr. E. Ronlez. 

Mr. H. E. Rodatz, Nai Sanya Dharmassikdi, 

Remov.^ls (Under rule 8). 

H. S. H. Prince Chalart Lobloesan ; Mr. K. V. Laer. 


[Published for the Siam Society by .J. Burnay, Editor, and 
printed by W. H. ilundie, at the Bangkok Times printing office, 593 
Hongkong Bank T.ane, Bantrkok, in August, 1936.1 
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par 

Jeax Rispaud, 

Capitaine d’lnfanterie coloniale. 

II est Men connu cpie les Tai ignorent la plupart du temps le 
veritaMe sens de leurs topouymes et out fabriijue ponr ehacun d eux 
une ou plusieurs etymologies romancees reposant sur des analogies, 
des confusions ou des jeux de mots. Dans ces exercices, les legendes 
historiques et religieiises out ete particulierement mises a contribution 
et, en cas de besoiu, les scribes out meme ajoute aux chroniques des 
episodes destines a explit^uer d’une fa9on agreablo ou Miliante le 
nom des lieux ou Taction se deroide. critique imjderne a bien dii 
mal i se reconnaitre dans ces inventions desordomiees. Indispensable, 
Tanalogie phonetique, dont on a taut use et parfois mesuse, ne eons- 
titue qu’un premier indice. Les reperes memes qui sont fournis 
par les dialectes tai risquent d’eti'e I’ausses paries ditterences toniques 
existant entre les rejetous de la laugue commune. On en verra ici 
quelques exemples a propos des noms emphatiques en vernaculaire 
des grandes principautes foudees par les Tai de Touest. 

I. SiP-.SuXG Fax-x.v. 

Le major E. Seidenfaden dans une note sur les Tai Lu'*"* a fait 
reniarquer que le sens de Sip-song P’an-na, nom du royaume de C'ieng 

Ijii quantity n’est marquee que pour les voyelles breves s.ans distinction 
entre celles-ci et les tre.s breves de I'ecriture. J des ecritures indienne.s est 
note d’apres sa valeur phonetique moderne dans les differentes dialectes tai : 
en laotien, s ou t, suivant les cas, en liT c’, etc. Selou rusafie des taisants, 
yiieti designe les Tai de C’ieng Mai. On a ecrit partout ta'i. 

Supplementary Xote [a ‘^The Lu' JSS, XIX, pt. 3 (1925), p. 186. 
Le lecteur ne comprendra sans doute p.as que “the Chieng Rung Sbite " et 
“the Sipsong Panna, the twelve Thai states" sont un seul et nicine Etat. II 
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Rung ( Hting ), pretait a discussion ; “Generalement, on I’ecrit en 
sianiois ce qui se traduit par “douze niille rizieres”. 

Cependant, on le fcrouve aussi ecrit ce qui signi tie “rizieres 

divisees en douze parties”.*^* P'an-nu, la premiere graphie, signitie 
litteraleiiient “mille rizieres” en langue moderne et a designe chez 
les Yuen, successivement semble-t-il, un systeuie de rizieres joiutives 
et un district.''^ Malgre les apparences, cette expression n’est tres 
probablement pas figurative. L’etude d’ensemble des noms a elements 
nuineraux composes avec wi “riziere” nous permettra de saisir la com- 
plexite des rapports dunt elle rend conipte et imposeraune traduction 
plus eonforme au fait tai. Chez les Lu’, P’an-na a pris le sens parti- 
culier de tief de seigneur de sang royal (Can Modi), c’est-a-dire de 
principaute. On doit done traduire <S7p-sd/i^ par “Douze 

principautes”. 

La controverse etymologique est nee de ce qu’il existe en siainois 
et en laotien deux orthographes de pan, Tune avec et I’autre sans 
aspiration a I’initiale. De toute evidence, il faut recourir a la forme 
originale, c’est-a-dire lu', qui est pan et non pan. En eli’et, ce 
dialecte russemble au point de vue phonetique au sianiois et au laotien 
quant au traitement des sonores de la langue commune qu’il a 
changees en sourdes a.spirees, *h etant devenu La forme pjan 

a ete empruntee a un dialecte ta'i oii les sonores sont devenues des 
sourdes non aspirees, en I’espece a celui des Tai noirs qui out emigre au 
Laos et en Anuam le long de la Chalne annamitique. Cette hypothese 
se verifie par le fait que Ton rencontre, en laotien, pan avec le sens 

n y a pa.s onze inais qua tie P an-na .sur la rive droite do Mekbong et huit au 
lieu d un (M. Sing) .-iur l.-i rive gauche. Telle e.st du moin.s la repartition 
traditionnelle encore atte»tee par un dicton (v. L. de Reixach, Le Laos, 
edit, posth., [191IJ, p. C(5, et pour les corrections, Jour. NoHh-China Br. Ray. 
Js. .S'oc., LXIV, 19.33, p. 148). La principaute de C'ieng K’eng, Ciipitale 
Muang 8Ing, ne fait paspartie de.s .Sip Song P’an-na, au moins depuis le 
.Wine siecle. C'ieng ’i’ung e.st un Etat shan du sud et non du nord. 

Cf. R. S. LE May, An Asian Avcady. . , p. 8. 

Annales /in Biarn, (trad, Nottox), III, sens restreint, equivalent du 
chinois u-ei . s.a. 1274. p. 79; -sens etendu s.a. 1328, p. 79, s.a. 1545, p. 
153 et passim. Ces faits ne signifient pas que p an-na avait uniquement au 
XIII® siecle le sens le.streint, inais qu'a cette epoque il etait encore employe 
dans cette acception qui s' est pei’due depuis. 

' ^ ^ • H. Maspero, Contribution dV etude du systerne phonHioue des lanaues 
thai, BEFEO, XI, p. 157. 
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de‘-mille”/^^ L’orthographe siamoise ijti est done siuipleinent la tran- 
scription de cette forme dialeetale, qui doit etre traduite par -‘mille” 
comme mi. 

2. Lan Xa et Pa pai si pou. 

Le noui einphatique de Lan X(/, (pii a d&igne raiicienne princi- 
paute laotienne de C’ieng Sen puis cede de C’ieng Mai, a vu lui aussi 
son etymologie remise en (juestion sur la foi de sa grajdiie siamoise. 
On Finterprete geueraleinent par “million de rizieres”. Cependant 
M. R. S. le May'^ fait reiiiarcpier cpie cette traduction est tres 
douteuse, car lan s’ecrit JiTU .sans mai t’o et (pi’ainsi orthographie 
Lan Na signifie “aire”. Ici encore il faut deplorer I’erreur de 
methode qui consiste a traduire sur uiie transcription siamoise. Tel 
qu’on I’ecrit en yuen, Lan Xa veut dire litteralement “million- 
rizieres”, sens qui est appuye de Fiminanquable legende etymologi- 
que^^^ et sur lequel nous reviendrons plus loin. 

Le Lan Xa portait encore en tai le nom otticiel ‘AMo’an bin jyaii 
iiinai ”, selon la transcription de M. G. Ciedes.''** Seulement (jii pent 
se demander si la longue de “Bin” ne fait pas obstacle an rapproche- 
ment de ce nom avec le Biiigarattlia de la Ji aukdla mali nl, qui lui, 
du moius, est le pays de la Me P ing, mais s’ecrit par un i bref.'"’^ L’ 
orthograplie “Bin” est iudi.scutable, car elle est atte.stee, ades epoques 
ditfereutes, par des steles erigees a C’ieng Mili meme, Tune au temple 
de Wat Lampo’ng (^1492 a. n. ; Pa vie VI, v“ 1, 1.5)*'’^ et I'autre 
au temple de Wat Suphan (circuy 1501 a. u.; Pa vie V, v° 1, 1.5). Si 
j’einets ce doute, que je ue suis pas en mesure de lever, e’est que ce 
uom est ecrit ailleurs “byan ’, forme (pii nous eloigne seusiblemeut de 
“P’Ing”. Elle a ete publiee par F. W. K. Muller* '* qui la note “phyang”, 

Th. tiiiiGXAKD, luolien-f n'rajuis, h. v. Let auteur liabitait 

precisement la Cbaitie aimamitiqiie et sou oeuvre fait iiieiitiou de formes 
dialectales apparteuant aux Tai uou laotiens de cette region. 

*“^ Op. cit., p. 11, note. (Of. (!. Coedes, 4 propus des anciens noins de 
Luang Prahany, BEFEO, XYIII, x, p. 10, n. 3). 

Ann. du Siam, I, p. 9-10. 

Recueil des inscriptiuns du Eiatn. . . . , L P- 10-12. 

Of. G. CcEDES, Documents sur le Luos. . , BEFEO, XXV, p. 1 -2, notes. 

i*’^ V. infrd, partie 4. 

T’ouny Pao, III, 1892, p. 3. ‘‘Moan byan jyaii binai " pent signifier en 
langue moderne “ville en plain e ’ de C'ieng Mai. 
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d’apres un lexique sino-yuen du xvi® siecle*^' oil les mots yuen figu- 
l ent en ecriture indigene dite “de Sukhodaya”. Cette lecture est irre- 
prochable conime le prouvent certaines collections de suppliques attri- 
buees au souverain de C’ieng Mai, suppliques dont un fac-simile a ete 
publie*"* et qui proviennent, comine le precedent ouvi’age, du Bureau 
des Traducteurs de la Cour de Chine. De meiue, un manuscn’t de 
Paris'’^* contenant un lexique et des suppliques sino-yueu porte 
partout “Byan”. Comme on pourra s’en assurer par I’etude paleogra- 
phique et lexicographique de ces textes, les vocabulaires originels de 
cette provenance sont d’informateurs et peut-etre d’ages diSerents. 
Les auteurs chinois nous font connaitre la collaboration des ambas- 
sadeurs etrangers, lors de leur sejour a la cour de Chine, avec le 
personnel des services de I’lnterpretariat. On sait encore par les 
memes sources que ces lexiques ont ete revises vers 1749, sur I’ordre 
de I’empereur K’ien-loug, par les soins des gouverneurs des provinces 
oil Ton etait le plus a meme d’en controler le contenu, c’est-a-dire en 
I’occurence au Yunnan.*^^ J’ajouterai, apres les avoir etudies et prati- 
ques depuis un certain temps, que les vocabulaires yuen renferment 
le minimum d’erreurs et qu’il serait fort extraordinaire que Tune 
d’elles portat precisenient sur le nom de la capitale, II parait done 
impossible de croire que la graphie “byah” soit le resultat d’une erreur 
persistante. encore que les inscriptions yuen nous donnent a plusieurs 
reprises une meme forme, ditferente de celle des lexiques chinois. 
II vaut mieux tenter de cuncilier ces donnees contradictoires. La 
litterature groupee sous la rubrique “Pa-pai” au Bureau des Traduc- 
teurs avait trait non seulement a C’ieng Mai, mais aussi a Mu’ang Java 


M.'r. Hirth n° 1, {Kfjl.) Bibliothek de Berlin. 

T ovnrj Pao. Ill, I89'2, p. fi3, reproduit dans Marco Polo, ed. Yule- 
CoRUIER, II, p. 118. 

X° 98(5, Bibl. X.it., nouv. funds chin., vol. II, K. 9, 1° 15^; K. 10, 

109'’, 121'’. 12.3”', 125”, etc. Les suppliques de la collection Moirison ne 
portent pa.' trace de rune on rautre de ces expression.', ce qui est une preuve 
fie la diversitc de.s source'. 

V. G. Deveria, La froiitiere sino-annanii(e. . . , p. 10.3—4 ; Le 
CoUi'je (les Interpreter. . . (Melange.® de Harlez), Leide, 1896, p. 98. Pour 
la bibliographic de la que.stion, v. P. Pelltot, BEFEO, IX, p. 170-1; 
Henri M-ispero, iVvJ . XII, I, p. 7-9, notes; L. Aurousseau, ihid., XII, 9, 
p. 198: P. Pelliot, T'ov.ng Pao. 1928, p. 5.3-61. 
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(Luang Prabang) et a C’ieng HUng, pour ne parler que des documents 
figurant a bon droit dans les archives du 9® Bureau. On pent done 
croire que I’orthograplie “byaii” etait employee dans Tun de ces 
Etats — peut-etre meme a C’ieng Mili comme forme aberrante — et 
qu’elle a, tout en etant authentique, le defaut de ne pas appartenir au 
bon usage du pays que le nom sert a designer. 

Les Chinois appellent le Lan Na: Pa pai si fou koua A 'g' M P 
et, par une abreviation traditionnelle de ce nom, ils distinguent le 
Grand Pa pai, C’ieng Mai, du Petit Pa pai, C’ieng Sen.^^^ D’apres 
les auteurs chinois. Pa pai si fou kouo, qui signifie le royaume des 
huit cents femmes, viendrait de ce que le roi avait huit cents femmes 

Cheng wou hi, traduit par C. Imbaclt-Huart sous le titre “ Ilis- 
toire de la conquHe de la Birmanie”, JA, 1878, p. 147. (Cf. Ts’eu Yuan 
cite par A. J. H. C'HARinNox, Le lirre de Marco Polo . . , II, p. 2G4). 
L’identification du Pa pai si fou a ete autrefois tres contioveisee : F. 
Gaenieb {dzais Marco Polo . . , edition Yule-Cordier, II, p. 1 1 7, n. 1) et 
Sir G. Scott {Gazetteer of Upper Burma . . , I, ii, p. 401) avaient propose 
Mu’ang Y6ng pour diverses raisons hypothetiques ou erronees. G. Deveria 
{La frontiers sino-annamite. . . , p. 100, n. 1) a montiv d’apres le temoignage 
positif de textes chinois qu’il s’agit de C’ieng Mai (pour les references qui 
manquent, v. BEFEO, lY, p. 244, n. 4, et YIII, p. 154 ; ajouter : Ms. 986, 

II, K. 9, f'" 15^). En realite, le nom de Pa pai, equivalent de Lan Na, s'est 
d6plac6 avec la eapitale en tant qu’il designe celle ci, Quand les Mongols 
attaquerent le Pa pai vers 1260 {Sin Tiian che, k. 252, p. II, 12; trad. 
Chahigxox, op. cit., II, p. 263), il s’agissait 6videmment non de C’ieng 
Mai mais de C’ieng S^n. L’identification de Deveria ne vaut done qu’a 
partir de 1296, date de la fondation de la “eapitale neuve” et E. H. 

• Parker (in Gazetteer . . , I, ii, p. 192) en donnant C'ieng Sgn eomme 
Equivalent indigene de Pa pai ne commet qu’un anachronisme. La seule 
question qui reste en suspens est la valeur des expressions : Petit et Grand 
Pa pai. Celle donnee plus haut est tiree des deux texte.s chinois cites, mais 
le Tien hi (trad, du ch. xxxvii, BEFEO, YIII, p. 1,65) dit que le Petit 
Pa pai est C’ieng Mai. Sir G. Scott {Gazetteer . ... I, ii, p. 401) suppose 
que le grand Pa pai est Mu’ang Y6ng et seinble faire allusion a C’ieng Sen 
pour I’autre. Ici encore, il semble que la localisation ait varie avec la carte 
politique du Lan Na. Pourtant on ne voit guere comment C’ieng Mai 
aurait pu 6tre appele “Petit Pa pai’’ si ce n’est par une tradition h'^torique 
accordant la preeminence a C'ieng Sen ou a C’ieng Rai. Quoi qu’il en soit, 
Mu’ang Y6ng (actuellemeut dans I’Etat de C'ieng Tung) ne doit pas etre 
englob4 dans le Pa pai. En depit de I’incertitude de la nomenclature geogia- 
phique a I’epoque mongole, il parait bien que cette principaute lu’ faisait 
partie du “Tch’e-li” des Chinois. Au cours de son histoire, elle a eu 
quelques rapports avec le Lan Na, mais e’est parce qu’elle fut dependance 
siamoise depuis les campagnes de 1802-1805 jusqu’aux traites anglo-siamois 
que son interessante chronique, dont M. C. Nottox nous fait esperer 
I’edition, peut se lire actuellemeut au Siam. 
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a chacune des(|ue]les il donnait iin apanage.*^* Mais il est plus pro- 
bable que c’est la tout simplement la transcription phonetique de 
quek|ue nom indigene.*'* M. G. Coede.s, constatant I’insufRsance des 
explications qui ont ete proposees s’est demande, laissant de cote 
si. fo^i kouo, si jxi 'pai ne serait pas une transcription de I’expres- 
sion yuen identiijue designant la foret clairiere de dipterocarpees 
“qui couvre la inoitie du pays et en couvrait peut-Mre une plus 
grande etendue autrefois”.*'^* En ce cas, nous devrions le retrouver 
employe par les Yuen dans un des noms de leur principaute, alors 
qu’il n’existe rien de tel. Dans Pa st /ott, (cantonnais : pat) 
signitiant “huit” correspond an tai p>et et, parini les determinatifs du 
Lan Na, il en existe un (jui commence par le chirire 8. C’est “84.000 
Mu’ang” (jui s’entend aussi “84 P’an-na”, selon une equivalence 
tlieorique bien counue. Ce nombre dont on verra tout a I’heure le 
caractere symbolique se rapporte au Lan Na du xii® siecle, epoque 
dont riiistoire nous est parvenue par fragments enrobes dans une 
masse semi-legendaire mais qui n’est pas absolument impenetrable. 
Cest, a moil avis, sur Pit sip s* P’an-na que s’est modele Pu par si 
foil, par analogic avec un nom tal tres voisin que les Yunnanais 
avaient interprete avec fantaisie. Cette expression chinoise date 
piobablement de I’epoque des Song, mais elle n’a fait son apparition 
dans les te.xtes historiques que vers 1260.*^* 

On connait le passage du Livre de Marco Polo oil il est dit que le 
roi du “Caugigu” est si luxurieux qu’il a bien trois cents fem- 
mes.*^’ Bien que “Caugigu” soit la transcription de “Kiao tche 
kouo”, nom chinois du Tonkin, comme I’a etabli M. Pelliot,^®' il n’est 
pas douteux que le Venitien, parlant de ces regions uniquement par 
oui-dire, a mis au compte de ce royaume “vers levant” des renseigne- 
ments touchant le Laos septentrional, au sens oii Francis Gamier 

Un village fortifie {Tien hi, l.c., p. 154). 

•-* C. Imbault-Huart, op cit., p. 144, note 1. 

Poc. Laos, p. 2, note.s. 

Y. A. J. H. Charigxox, op. cit., II, p. 263. 

Il miione, ed. L. F. Benedetto, Florence, 1928, p. 125, donne la lecon 
faiitive “ C'angigu ; (Cf. Marco Polo.., edit. Yule-Cordier, II, p 1I6' 
Pauthier, p. 425: Cuarigxon, II, p. 261). 

r.EFEO, III, p. 299, note 1. 
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entendait cette expression geograpliique, c’est-a-dire la region de 
C’ieng HUng, C’ieng Tilng et Mu’ang Tong. iSauf que les Tai ne 
se nourrissent pas de lait — non plus que les Annamites — les renseigne- 
qu’il donne sur le Caugigu, notainment son 41oignement de la mer et 
les tatouages de ses habitants, s’appliquent exactement an Laos 
septentrional. Parmi les annotateurs de Marco Polo, Yule, Pauthier 
et Charignon sont d’accord pour admettre que ce chajiitre traite de 
cette contree et leur localisation pent s’appuyer sur un nouvel argu- 
ment. Dans les Annales de Yong-tch’ang,^^^ ville travers^e par 
Marco Polo, il est dit que le roi de C’ieng Tung a trois cents femmes, 
le nombre meme attribue par le voyageur an roi du Caugigu. Il n’y a 
d’ailleurs pas lieu de croire qu’il s’agit necessairement de C’ieng Tiing, 
conquise par les Tai une trentaine d’annees seulement avant I’inva- 
sion mongole an Yunnan, plutot que de ses parages sur les rives du 
Mekhong haut-laotien. Une tradition histoilque semble fonrnir la 
clef de cet enigmatique “300 femmes”, dout la bction n’a pas et4 tiree 
du n4ant par les Chinois. 

D’apres le colonel G. E. Gerini,'*^^ la chronique de Mu’ang Y6ng 
mentionne, avant le xv® siecle, le partage entre les trois fils du roi de 
C’ieng Hilng des principautes de Mu’ang C’e, Mn’ang Yong et Mu’ang 
Sing. La chronique du T’at Mahiyanga C’6m Y&ng*^^ donne une autre 
version ok il s’agit de Mu’ang C’e, Mu’ang Sing et Mu’ang Hd-m. En 
fait, les details de cette tradition sont sans importance ; M. Sing, 
capitale tonte recente de la principaute de C’ieng K’eng, n’a joue ancun 
role avant le xvm® siecle en tant que Mu’aug tai, et c’est trois, 
nombre traditionnel des principautes de la region, qui a seul de 
I’interet. De nos jours, les Lu’ citent le dicton suivant lequel il 
existe dans la region trois capitales royales [s<im hu Icasat), qui sont : 
C’ieng Hilng, C’ieng Tiing et Mu’ang Lem. Cette enumeration 
moderne se retrouve dans la legende de la fondation du Tch’e-li par 
les trois fils d’un empereur de Chine (ou plutot du Nan-tchao), 
telle que la rapporte Francis Garniei--^^- L’explorateur ajoute : 

Gazetteer. . , I, ii, p. 397 (cf. Tien hi, l.c., p. 161). 

Researches on Ptolemy's Geography, p. 138, note 3. 

[F. Garnier], Voyage d' exploration. . , I, p. 472. 

Ihul., I, p. 472-3. Dans I’Etat de C’ieng Tung, nn groupe ethnique 
de la famille IVa (Lawa) ayant atteint un degre de civilisation assez avance 
a ete appele “Sam Tao ’’ par les Tai (W. C. Dodd, The Tai Race. . . , p. 
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“Cette division de la conti-ee en trois royaumes est attestee par le 
iioin de Sam T<io, qui en chinois signifie “les trois parts”, donne an 
plateau qu’habitent les Does. II est situe . . . entre Xieng Hong et 
Xieng Tong [Tung], an sud de Muong Lem. C’est la que viennent 
aujourd'hui encore se rencontrer les liinites de ces trois principautes.” 
Les K’a Bit (Kha Mi, Kha met; en leur langue : P^ing Bi)dumoyen 
Xam U, (jui situant mal leur con tree d’origiue, disent que leur premier 
chef s'appelait P’i P’£lp Sam Mu’ang. Comme le prouve I’existence 
de groupes K’a Bit vers le Mekhong, mil doute qii’ils soient des “Doy” 
venus des Sam Too (les trois rois). II est exact que les Chinois con- 
naissent cette tradition et le colonel Gerini*^^ s’en est rendu compte. 
Le San movg (trois Mu’ang) de la -‘Description des peuples trihu- 
taires de la dynastie Ta-ts’ing”''* se rapporte au sud de I’ancienne 
prefecture de P’ou-eul, c’est-a-dire a la region dont il est question ici. 

Je crois aussi (jue, a la faveur d’une amphihologie, cette tradition 
s’est glissee dans la division des Etats anciens de cette contree. 
Depuis des temps recules, les chroniques yuen attrihuent a C’ieng 
Sen 32 P’a,n-na, dont la repartition d’ensemhle est m§me precisee-*^^ 
Mais, tres curieusement, le royaume K’o’u de C’ieng Tiing comprend 
lui aussi 32 P’iin-na appeles Mo’ng, car le premier ternie n’est pas 
employe par ces .Slians innnigres de Mogaung. Ici du moins Ton 
salt qu'il s’agit d’une formule stereotypee lahorieusement ajustee a la 
carte du pays.'^^ 32 Fan-na se dit en tai ; Sam sip Sung P’an-nu 
qui pent .s’interpreter aussi par “les trois Sip Song 
P’an-na.” Le nomhre 12 etant dans cette derniere locution une 
expression synilxilique de la totalite, il senihle hien que cette tradi- 
tion n’est qu’un echo deforme de celle des Trois royaumes. Du 
moment que les Chinois croyaient a tort ou a raison que chaque 
district tai fournissait une epouse au souverain, on comprend com- 
ment a pu naitre I’expression Sun pai si fou (trois cents 

femmes) qui repose sur un fonds de verite hien que les harems royaux 

214-5). Un autre groupe, mais de Lahu ou Mu-sd, est nomme “ Sam tuaii ” 
[ibid., p. 61, 6.3). Toute.s ces triades sont localtsees sur le m6me territoire. 

Op. cit., p. 1.39, note. 

G, Deveria, La frontiere . . , p. 264. 

Ann. dll Siam, III, p. 79. 

Gazetteer. . , I, ii, p. 373 ; (cf. ibid., p. 395, 399 ; I, i, p. 329).. 
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des Tai n’aient jamais atteint des etfectifs aussi gargantuesques/^^ On 
poiirrait sans doute recliercher si des I’essemblanees phonetiques on 
autres n’ont pas contribue aussi a cette transposition de districts en 
centaines d’epouses, mais il vaut inieux s’en tenir an rapport qui 
s’impose entre les trois royaumes et les trois cents femmes. C’est 
done tres probablenient par analogie avec Sun jjui s'l fuu que les 84 
P’an-na du Lan Xa out ete notes : Pa /xi i si 

Un autre nom chinois du Lan Xa, po.sterieur au premier, est 
Pu pil ta tien, e’est-a-dire le grand Tien de Pa /lai. Les Tien 
(marches) sont les circonscriptions qu’etabliretit les Yuan dans I’lndo- 
chine occidentale lorsqu’ apres la couquete de Ta-li ils aftermirent 
leur domination sur le Yunnan et les pays limitrophes.*^* Le nom 
de Pu pai ta tien se maintint sous les Ming malgre la nouvelle 
division de ces regions en trois skian g et en six ivei ^ 

84.000 qui semble avoir ete a I’origine de ces noms est le nombre 
des Mu’ang de I’empire du heros appele Faya C’u’ang ou C’u’ang 
Lun. C’est le chitfre favori des mythes religieux, historiques et 
cosmogoniques dans les pays bouddhistes.*"’' C’est celui des dha inniak- 
Ichunda ou unites que la tradition pretend e.xister dans la totalite des 
textes du Tripitaka}^^ La mer primordiale a 84.000 yojuna de 

Cette t'adition ofiVe un eurieux ii>pect. Taudis que les Chinois prgtent 
aux rois pai-yi (Tai du sud-ouest du Yunnan) des centaines d’epouse.s (Xan 
tc/ia.o ye che, trad. C. SiiNSON, p, 165; 7’ien hi, l.c., p. 348), les Tai en 
revanche en attribueut des luilliers aux empereui s de Chine et du Xan-tchao. 
Dans les annales de C'ieng Tung, il est questicn d’un einpeieur d’une region 
septentrionale qui a 1 .004 ( p’iin si) epouse.'^, toute.s filles de chefs {Gazetteer. . . , 

I, ii, p. 391). Un empereur de Chine du xU siecle aurait eu 16.000 femmes, 
a en croire les annales de Sen Yi {ibid., p. 191). Hors du domaine legen- 
daire, le seul appui que j'aie trouve est le suivant : "Every Shan chief had to 
send daughters of his house to the King [of Burma]. ’ {ibid., I, i, p. 289). 

Anterieurement, j’ avais ete fnippe de I’analogie phonetique entre Pa 
si pai sifou et “Pet sip si P'an-mi " et j’expliquais foa (=:P'an-na) par “cir- 
con.scription” malgre I’orthographe, si tombant par erreur ou euphonic, ou 
bien pour fournir un nombre pair de caracteres. Slai.s cette hypothese ne 
rendait pas compte de San pai si foil, probablenient plus ancien que Pa pai 
si fou. 

Tien hi, l.c., p. 151-175 ; E. H. Parker in Gazetteer. . , I, ii, p. 192. 

Nan tchao ye che, l.c., p. 248, note 4. M. Sainsox a mal coupe les 
noms qui donnent un total de sept irei, mais pa pai et ta tien ne font qu’un. 

Pour le Lan Xa, v. Ann. dn Siam, I, p. 82, 84, 85, 88, 94, 170. 

L. Finot, Pecherches snr la litterature laotienne, BEFEO, XVI 1, v. p. 76. 
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profondeur et le mont Meru (My in mo des legendes shanes) a deux 
fois cette hauteur a partir du socle abyssal. Si la chronique de 
C’ieng Mai ne le mentionne pas dans la geste de P’^ya C’u’ang, il 
figure a plusieurs reprise.s a cote de nombres inferieurs a cent dans 
la succession des dynasties nijdhiques.*^^ Les 84.000 Mu’ang ou 
84 Pan-na de I'empire de P’aya C’u’ang sont done tout simple- 
ment des syinboles, d’origine Iwuddhique, de sa grande etendue. 
Cet emprunt an domaine religieux fait involontairement, sem- 
ble-t-il, par les Chinois pour dfeigner le Lan Na n’est pas 
uni([ue, car ils noiuioent encore cet Etat, d’ailleurs en connaissance 
de cause: Tsca pni kuno, ^ ^ le “'Pays de la compassion,” e’est-a- 
dire le “Pays de Maitreya.”'"* 

L’histoire de P’aya C’u’ang pose le probleine de I’existence au xii® 
siecle d un Lan Na debordant largement a Test les frontieres du Lan 
Na priniitif, e’est-a-dire les bassins du Nam MS Sai et de la M§ 
Kbk inferieure. Les chroniques yuen permettent de se repi*esenter 
rextreme confusion ethnique qui regnait a cette epoque sur cet 
ancien territoire. Villages et groupements lava et tai etaient 
entremeles sans qu'il soit possible de dire avec certitude a quelle 
race appartenaient les princes <jui detenaient I’hegemonie, dans la 
niesure ot\, comme en Eiu-ope, ce probleme ofi're quelque sens pour 
des families regnantes. Aussi on ne .saura probablement jamais a 
quel moment les Lawa furent supplantes par les Tal. 

L’etude tentee ici n’est (-u’une ebauche insuffisante pour tout autre 
objet que cette recherche etymologique, car elle a ete faite sans I’aide 
des Chroni(jues de Mu’ang Ngo’n Yang, des Annales du Nord etc., 
et a ete fondee, en partie, sur des textes resumes ou vulgarises, a la 
lueur desquels cette histoire ne peut pretendre au relief et a la surete 
desirables. Le premier e.st la VinnsanmUnl (indiquee par V), chroni- 
que palie du Laos occidental au xii® si^clo, paraphrasee dans le 
manuscrit laotien appele Nlt’an P’aya C'u’ang Lun dont M. Louis 
Finot a laisse un fort intere.ssant resume.*^^ Cet ouvrage remar- 

V. Ann. (In Sinni, III, p. 8. 

Tien hi. l.c., p. 155, n. 1 ; A. J. H. Charigxox, op. cit., II, p. 263. 

BEFEO. XYII, V, p. 151-3 (M.s. lao. n° 76 de VEFEO). II est 
regrettahle que cet ouviage dont I’interet est evident n’ait pi.s et6 edite, car 
il dissiiieniit peut-etie cjuehjues une.'- des ohscuiites cpii enveloppent I’histoiie 
du L;in Na avaiit le temps de Mang Rai. 
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quable par sa forme et son et endue (il comprend 11 phuk) est unique- 
ment eonsacre a I’hisbjire de son lieros et constitne sans doute la 
meilleure source connue sur ce sujet. Le second, deja cite, est 
I’ouvrage en vernaculaire appele ‘■Chroni(jue de C’ieng INIai” (indiqiiee 
par X), dont la traduction par iM. Camille Xottoii a eu le grand 
merite de rendre accessible an public europeen une liistoire populaire 
de cette region dans ses modes d’expression locaux.*^* C'est nn 
ouvrage disparate, compile sur des textes indigenes relatifs a C’ieng 
Mai, et a I’ancien Lan Xa. Le manuscrit reteiiu par I'editeur 
presente la singularite de contenir de copieux extraits de la chronicjue 
de C’ieng Sen. Bien (|U ’on ignore en qiioi il ditfere des nombreux 
manuscrits de la chronique de C’ieng Mai,*"^ ce texte semble tres 
satisfaisant car, en matiere de chronologic, il se rapproche plus de la 
J inakdlumdliiil — dont on salt la valeur — (pie la compilation dii 
P’ongsawadcvn Yonbk, par exemple. 

Ces deux sources otfrent de la genealogie et de I’histoire de P’aya 
C’u’ang Lun des versions ne differant que par certains details : P’aya 
C'u’ang Lun (V) ou Klitin C’u’ang ( X) est un princede Jo.yn lUigara (V) 
qui, au temps oii son frere alne regnait sur cette principaute fut 
appele par son oncle P'aya Lung C’u’n (V) ou Lao C’u’n (X), roi de 
Mu’ang Xgo’n Yang C’ieng S6n, pour repousser une attaque de P’aya 
Kwa (Y) ou Bao Kao (X), roi du P’akan. Ce monarque “anna- 
mite”, vieillard galant autant qu’obstiiie, s’etait vu refuser la main de 
la fille (X) ou des deux filles (V) de P’aya C’u’n. Furieux d’avoir 4te 
econduit, il se mit a la tete d une armee et envahit la principaute de 
C’ieng Sen. C’u’ang Lun tua le roi, debt I’annee “annamite” etre 9 ut 
pour prix de sa victoire le trone de son oncle. Par la suite, il porta 
la guerre dans le P’akan, epousa la tille du roi defunt et se tit recon- 
naltre souverain de cette contree. A P’u Hu’t, il regut I’liommage 
de tous les princes de ces regions, y compris “le P’aya Ho”, c’est-a- 
dire P’aya Ylt’eharat {Videhardj, le Yunnan). Il regna sur le P’akan 
et, d’apres V, a la mort de son frere alne, il agrandit son domaine du 

Ann. du Siam, III, p. 16 .sqq. 

(2) T^os 1143, 1144, 1145 de la li.ste gtindi-ale de.s Mss. 

laotiems {BEFEO, XYII, v, p. 175 sqq.); bste des Mss. de la Bibl. na- 
tionale de Bangkok (G. Ccedes, Doc. Lam. . , p. 172-3). M. Xotton a 
cependant nientionnij en note quelques variantes tirdes de Ms.s. locaux, 
mais on pent regretter que, .servi par sa connaissanee exceptionnelle du yuen, 
il n’ait pas enti'epris une etude gentu-ale de la chronique de Cieng !Mai. 
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Mu’ang Jayanagara. Ces deux tei-ritoire.s et celui de Mu’ang Ngo’n 
Yang foniierent ain.si les 84.000 Mu’ang d’oii semble tire le nom 
chinois du Lan Na. 

La plus notable divergence eutre X et Y e.st que la premiere de 
ce.s versions ne parle pas de Jayu nngarci a propos de Khiln C’u’ang 
et ignore, a cette occasion, la distinction fondamentale faite par la 
seconde entre cette principaute et Mu’aug Ngo’n Yang. De plus, X 
semble admettre (pie P’ava C’u’ang regnait des le debut puisque, 
partant a la guerre, il laisse le pouvoir a son fils sous la tutelle de 
.son oncle, leqiiel, d’apres le contexte, regnait dans le meme moment. 
La personnalite du frere aine de P’aj’a C’u’ang y est done inconnue. En 
presence de cette inconse(pience et de ces obscurites, on voit combien 
la legon de V est superieure, au moins par .sa coherence, a celle de X, 
qu’elle eclaire entierement et pennet de corriger. La tradition rela- 
tive a la reunion des deux principautes de Jayanagara et de Mu’ang 
Ngo’n Yang n’est cependant pas totaloment inconnue de X qui, vers 
la tin du regne du P’a,ya C’u’ang (p. 18), appelle le Lan Na des noms 
doubles de ‘■Mu’ang Yang Ngo’n C’ieng Eao” et ‘NIu’ang O’ieng Eao 
Ngo’n Yang”.*^' 

Outre ce.s deux sources fondamentales, il convient de mentionner 
pour etre complet les versions resumees dans les originaux indigtees 
on apres traduction et qui, malgre leur etat moins sur, fournissent 
des variantes utiles en quelqiies points. 

D’abord une version (notee Cf puisee par M. Thiebault dans la 
litterature de Luang-Prabaug et communiquee a Mile Madeleine 
Colani*"' qui, accoutumee, heureusement, a des materiaux plus eon- 
sistants, lui decoebe I’epithete quelque peu immeritee de “legendaire” : 
“Les rois de Cliuong appeles Thao Ni et Chuong Hau, nes a Xieng 
Mai, firent la complete du Muong Ngam Nhang (ancien nom de Xieng 
Khouang). Ils s’installerent a Vat Xieng Ban (tasseing de Kang 
Sene), .source du Nam Siem, au dela de Lat Sen (terrain d’aviation) 

Cp. I'ancien nom ile Luang-Pnibung : Sieng Dong Sieng T’dng. Ces 
noms doubles rendent compte au.«si du deplncement de la capitale de 
C’ieng Rao a Mn’ang Ngo'n Yang. Ces deux aspects de la question ne 
sout nullement inconciliables. A en croire Y, Mu'ang C’ieng Rao semble 
4tre reste apies cet evenement le si^ge d’une principaute qui occupait au 
debut de I'epoque de P'aya C’u’ang une situation eminente aux c6tes de 
Mu’ang Ngo’n Yang. 

Megalithea du Haut-Laoa, {Vahl. del’ EFEO), Tsiris, 1935, II, p, 182, 
note 1. Cf. Diet, de Guig.nard, s.v. Chu’b’ng. 
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[W-NW de Sieng K’uang], Ils allerenfc ensuite battre le Pakan 
(Annain) d’oii ils allerent vaincre le Toum Vang (Yunnan). A la bn, 
ils furent attaques et declines par les Ho.” C’est la une version qui 
semble independaute de V et de X, et dont il sera sans doute facile 
de retrouver le texte manuscrit. Le noiii de Yi K’ani Hao, second 
bis de P’aya C’u’ang et roi de Java Lan C’ang, suivant X (p. 18), a 
ete dedouble pour designer deux princes. M. Xgam Nliang (Ngo’n 
Yang) est considere comme un ancien noni de S. K’uang, ce qui donne 
la mesure des connais-sances du lettre qui a reiiseigne M. Thiebault. 
Quant a Toum Yang [Turn Wang] qui designerait le Yunnan, je n’ai 
jamais entendu rieu de tel a la frontiere de Chine non plus qu’a 
Luang-Prabang ni a Vientiane. Il faut probablement retablir : 

V 

(Gau) Ibin fa “empereur” ou, avec le meme .sens, un byputhetique 
mais possible ; (Ciu) lum (fa) vong.*^^ Il n’y a pas lieu de s’interesser 
plus avant a cette version dans sa forme actuelle malgre les preci- 
sions qu’elle semble apporter sur le pa.s.sage du conquerant au TiAn- 
ninh. Bornons nous a constater qu’elle atteste I'existence d’un etat 
oriental, si Ton peut dire, de la geste de P’aya C’u’aug. 

On citera ensuite les Annalesdu Lan Na (bgurees par L) traduites 
par le lieutenant cambodgien Oum, de la mission Pavie, texte non 
edite auquel renvoie M. P. Lefevre-Pontalis dans .*-011 etude sur les 
Yuenl^^ : P’aya C’u’aug, appele Lao C’u’aug, y est presente comme 
un roi de M. Ngo’n Yang monte sur le trone en 1075. Cette version 
resume tres exactement celle de X. 

La Chronique de Xagaru P ing C’ieiig Mai*'^* (indiquee par N) 
consacre deux lignes a cette histoire ; “Chao P raya Chiiang, qui 
regnait a Muang Phu Kain Yao(P'rayao) vers 489 de la Culusakaruju 
(1120 A. D.), conquit Lan Xang et le pays Keo ou Annaiii ; etant ne 

dans une periode de troubles, il etait tres hardi ’. On peut croire 

qu’il y a eu confusion dans ce texte entre P ayao et C ieng Sen, vibes 
qui, d’apres M. Notion, etaient appelees toutes deux M. Ngo’n Yang. 

An siecle dernier, le vice-roi du Yunnan etait appele par les Laotiens 
“Cau fa vong’" {Eeu. Indo-Chin., 1907, p. 1225). 

Toung Pew, 1911, p. 184. 

Ann. du Siam, I, p. 19, note 3. Cf. G. Maspeeo, La Geographic poli- 
tique de V Indochine av-r environs de 9t>0 A.D., Et. Asiat., Il, p. 97, n. 5, 
citiint la chronique de M. P’ayao, (P. }., xvil, p. 128, 129, 440), qui ne dit 
pas que P’aya C’u’ang fut le souverain de cette principiute. 
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Entin, k'S Annalus de C’ieng Tung contieunent uiie version tres 
alteree (indiquee par T) de I’histoire de P’aya C'u’aiig appele P’ayu 
nij) et devenu un des fils de Mang Rai. C’est la defense de 
C’ieng Tung contre I’aniiee d’uii prince yunnauais, iiiongol ou chiuois 
i^WoiKj fi fiiiiij) (pie notre heros dirigea. Crace aux vertus dun 
joyau et d’lui guerrier appeles Ceng To (Hueng taw), Tarmee etrangere 
flit defaite. Son chef dut deinandcr la paix et donuer sa tide en 
inariage a P’aya C’ing. 

La premiere question que pose V, texte do base, est I’identification 
de Jn ijnangarn. M. Finot a reproduit la glose M. K’a Xay, nom 
que je ne retrouve uulle part, et localise ce toponyme a C’ieng Rai. 
Cette vide (en pad Jnmrayiijnmi) ne fut fondee, c’est-a-dire occupee 
par les Tai, qu’en 1202 et c’est seuleinent une vingtaine d’annees 
plus tard que les Tuen couquireut Fhegenionie dans le sud du Lan 
Na.*"’ X. donne a Jnyanagarn (orthographie parfois fautivemeut 
Vd.i'tC, J(i.niivaru°} I’equivalent indigene de M. C’ieng Rao et precise 
que sa contree est cede du Nam Me Sai,’^* proche du lieu ou fut 
fonde C’ieng Sen, done a une distance suffisante de cette capitale pour 
qu'une principaute distincte ait pu exister. P’aya Prac’aklt Korac’ak 
I’appede JaycunirJ. Cet ancien site de C’ieng Rao est place par les 
Annales du Lan Na au pied du Doi T’a (Lao), somniet septentrional 
des Doi Sain Sao au nord-ouest du C'ieng Sen actuel, sur la limite de 
I’Etat de C’ieng Tung.*’^* 

D'apres X, T, N et probahleinent L, P’aya C’u’ang fut tue dans le 
combat qii’il livra “au pout de pierre” contre les Men to. fok au cours 
de la canipagne (ju’il avait entreprise pour s'eniparer de leur royauine. 

O' Gazetteer. . , I, ii, p. 

\ . (4. (Jcedes. Doc. Imos. . , p. 80-89. 

C e.st eu efl'et le nom de “ Sai " que le jiali Jaya peimet de restituer. 
V. P.Y., p. 74 (d’apres Ann. du Siam, I, p. 20.5), bieu qu'il s’agisse d’un 
autre Xam Me Sai, affluent d'uii trilmtaire de la Me Kok. Of. Jayu'senayura 
(0 ieiig Sen), Jaya.yuri, Qrt tt'any Sen (O'ieng Sen Xoi), Juyandrayana 
(I'ancieu site ile O'ieng K.ii. dans une ile du Mekliong, pres de O’ieng Sen) 
{F.Y.. te.xtes, p. 28, cites in Ann. da Siam, I, p. 176, n. 3). II est a re- 
ujarquer que les legendes tmduites dans le vol. I de cet ouvrage ne patient 
pas de Jird ; Jayunayura bien connu de la chronique de O’ieng Mai (vol. HI) 
est confondu dans la clironique de Siiihanavati (iiu’d., I, p. 163) avec Jaya- 
ndrdya/na. 

V. P. Lefevke-Poxtalis, L’inva-iioa thuie. . , T’oung Pao, oct. 1909, 
p. 500; 0. XoXTOx, Ann. du Siam, I, p. 144. 
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Get episode semble ne pas appartenir autlientit[ueiueiit a I’liistoire de 
ce prince et y avoir ete joint a la suite d’un rapprochement i^ui s’im- 
posait aux Yuen mais dont la nature m’echappe. La version V ignore 
tout de cette ultime expedition et fait niourir le roi au P’akan, d’(ji\ 
ses ossements furent transportes a G’ieng Mai (stc) pour etre deposes 
dans un T’at. La deuxieme partie de son regne dans les autres 
versions forme a elle seule un episode semi-legendaire de la chronique 
de SuLXUina K’amdeng,^^^ mais les ressemblances sout des plus 
vagues entre ce passage et les recits de la premiere partie du regne 
de P’aya C’u’ang. II s’agit d’un prince eleve a RanuiaaluiuiP^ et 
qui est appele bizarrement P’aya Men ta t’ok, du nom des enaemis 
de P’aya C’u’ang. A la mort de ses deux freres aines, il regna sur 
Jethajnirl (Wieng G’et liii) ou Vetidli. On ne pent esperer de ce 
texte au point de vue historique que des indications pour couper et 
interpreter I’expressiou “Men ta t’ok K’ok fa Ta yu’n” figurant 
dans toutes les autres sources, sauf V et L, comme I’ethnique de 
I’ennemi. Le geuerique est “M&i ta t’ok”. “K’ok fa” est juste- 
nient traduit par M. Notton “pays du del”, c’est-a-dire, comme 
on pourrait le demontrer, I’ancien Yunnan et les Etats slians. 
“Ta yu’n” semble etre un nom chinois, mais je lirais plutot 
Ta jea A “mandarin”. En diet, ta yun A® “grands uuages” 
ne forme pas locution et sou rapjH'Ocliement avec Yun-nan “sud 
des images” me semble gratuit. X maltraite a plaisir I’expression 
entiere en la tron^ounaut chaque fois d’une fa^on diti'erente et eu y 
ajoutant le nom de Keu “Xnaamite” qui devient meme Keu Men, 
peut-dre par reminiscence de K’anien “Khmer Ces variations 

incohereutes du chrouiqueur s’expliqueut aisement ; cet ethnique 
actuellement inusite est incompris et I’on ignore a quelle population 
il s’appliquait. M. 3Ien est le nom tai de P’ou-eul et les Chinois I’ad- 

Ann. du Siam, I, pp. 18-22. 

O’e.st une ville du pays ancienneiiient oceupe par les 31on. F. Y. rite im 
Ramaniyamandandnagara d’ou etait originaire une paitie de la suite de 
Cammaderl (p. 69) et un Rdmananagara, pres de Lavo (p. 61). L:t pre- 
miere de ces villes est appelee Rammaniya par la Chronique de Lamp'un 
{Ann. du Siam, II, p. 12). Le Cdr. parle d’un Rammunuyaru, au sud de 
la grande relique de Lamp’un (G. Ccedes, Doc. Laos. . , p. 76, n. 1, 2 ; p. 74, 
n. 8). 

31. G. 3Iaspero {loc. cit., p. 97) laisse entendre que les ennemis de 
P’aya C’u’ang furent les Khmers. 
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mettent pour designer la region comprise entre cette ville et Mo’ng 
Ting (Meng Ma). Peut-etre est-ce la qu’il faut localiser I’ancien groupe 
ethnique de ce nom que tous les teinoignages indigenes placent au 
nord ^ V, X et L s’accordent a dire <jue P aya C’u'ang se lit couron- 
ner roi dii P’akau, c’est-a-dire de I’Anuam (N et C lui attribuent 
seulement la conquete de ce iwaume), alors que la dynastie des Ly 
n’a pas pris fin par I’accession au trone d’un conquei'ant etranger. 
Mais cet obstacle n’est pas iusurmontable. Par une disposition 
d’esprit facbense en inatiere de toponymie, les Tai donnent aux 
noins de contrees non seulement les sens restreint et etendu mais 
encore, se rattacbant a ce dernier, un sens vague se tradui- 

sant par “pays en direction de Par exemple, le ro- 

yaume lu’ etait appele au Xiv® siede par les Tai du sud : M. Lu’, 
M. C’ieng Rung, S. S. P’an-na et aussi M. Ho, le “Pays chinois.”'^^ 
La raison d’orientation n’etait d ailleiirs pas seule en cause, car c’est 
a M. Ce ou a C’ieng Hfing <jue les Jlongols avaient place le siege 
de leur administration des pays tai meridionaux. A inoins qu’il 
ne s’agisse d’une confusion de traditions dont la plus ancieuue remon- 
terait a la conquete du Tonkin par les troupes du Xan-tchao (862-6), 
le M. P’akan de nos textes ne serait pas necessairement I’Annam, mais 
un pays limitrophe dependant plus ou moins etroitement deceroyau- 
me. C’est ainsi ([ue I’interprete il. Le Boulanger*"* dans une autre 
circoiistance et vraisembleinent d'apres la le 5 on d’une de ses sources 
indigmies. Pour cet auteur, le P'akan est forme par les pays tai du 
haut Tonkin et de la Riviere Noire. Pour P’iiya Prac’akit KoiAc’ak, 
le VnUinTiiagiira 'SWutiRi, un des noms palis du P’akau, c’est le 

Tonkin, sa haute region occidentale et les Hua-p’an.*’’^ II faut encore 
remarquer (|ue le pays d Annam est appele dans certains textes 
“P’akan luang”, ce qui laisserait croire que le P’akan proprement 
dit n’est pas le centre bistorique de ce royaume. Le nom meme de 
“P’aya C’u’ang”, (pri signifie “le roi des C’u’ang”, nous en apporte une 
preuve plus concluante. Les traditions laotiennes laissent supposer 

Les celebres puit.-> salins de M. Luang (sic pour Bo long) Bd He, que 
la Chronique de C'ieng 3Iai place “a la frontiere des Ho” au xiv® siecle (Aim. 
die >iiam, III, p. 78), .se trouveut dans les S. S. P’an-na, au S.-E. de M. La. 

Hist, du Laos, p. .32 (cf. L. Fixox, op. laud., p. 162). 

(3) p p. 2, d’apre.s Ann. dn Siam, I, p. 95, note 4. Culanl seiidde la 
forme palisee de “C’u’ang ". 
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que le pays d’origine de cette population etait situe quelque part 
entre le 3Iekhong et le Tra'ii-ninh. La legende de Khuii Bolom attri- 
bue eii partage a C’et C’u’ang, dont le noin a deja ete rapproelie de 
cet etlmi(iue, le M. Puon, c’est-a-dire le Tra‘n-iiinh et la haute vallee 
du Xam Nep, et non le P’akan.*^' D’aprfes les renseiguements recu- 
eillis par le colonel Geriiii,'"* les C’u’ang (C’hiengs) seraient les 
Lawa : Lawas ou C’hieng.s, “ leurs ancetres avaient foude plusieurs 
siecles av*. J.-C. uii j)uissant Etat (pii s’etendait a Test jusqu’aux fron- 
tieres du Tonkin. Leur chef ou roi, appele Khtai Chuaiig residait 
dans la ville de C’hieng Chiiang, appelee actuellenient C’liieng Chong, 
situee quelque part vers Miiang Lein, pres de la ligne de partage des 
eaux entre le Me-khong et la Salwiu.*^^ Ce sont aussi les C'hiengs 
qui etablirent le fanieux Etat de MUang Ydng ou Mdhhja uya itd- 
plus bas dans la vallee du iJe-khong. Celui-ci fut detruit, 
aiasi que nous I’apprend la chronique de iluang Yong, environ 100 
ans avant I’ere bouddhiiiue, c'cst-a-dire vers 6-14 av. J.-C. par Sunanda 
Kumara, le second tils du clief tai de C’hieng Rung, qui tua tons 
les chefs C’hieng et se pnjclania souverain du pays. Les C’hiengs en 
deroute s’enfuirent vers le Lan C’hang et s'etablirent le long du 
Me-khong.” 

L’extrait de la Chroniipie de M. Yong avait deja ete publie par 
Francis Gamier dans Voyajje d’t'Xplornf 'ioii''^^ et par Holt S. Hallett 
dans Histuricdl Sketch of the Shnns.^^^ Ce dernier precise (ju’il 

Y. suprit, p. 92, note 2. 

Researches. . , p. 1 1 9, note 1. Gkeuan [Le roy. de Siam, 2® ed., p. 6) or- 
thographie cet etlmique ; Xony. 

Les Lu’ disent “C’ieng C’u'ng ". Cette localite qui a joiie nn role 
indiscutable dans I’hi.stoire des Ln' est situee pres du Xam Ha, au sud de 
M. Ce (M. Kie de Pavie, M. Se de Davies), a 1 8 milles de 31. Hun. Sur 
une carte chinoise autogi'aplie des 8. 8. P’an-na, elle est marquee : Ting chen 
.OT. . Les Chinois du ‘‘general" Ko tsnig kouai y ont livru en 1929 un 
combat sanglant contre les troupe.^ du gouverneur de P'ou-eul (Cf. G. Atme, 
Monographie du Ve Terr, milit., Hanoi, 1930, p. 125). 

La forme palie usuelle serait Muhiyahijuratthapurl (Cf. Ann. du Siam, 
III. p. 240-1 ; Gazetteer . . , I, ii, p. 436). 

I, p. 472. 

In A. R. CoT.QUHOCX, Amongst the Shuns . . X ayant pu consulter cet 
oim-age, je le cite d'apres W. W. Cochkaxe, The .''bans, p. 42-3 et W. C. 
Dodd, The Tai Race, p. 10. 
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.s’agit des Karen, mais c’est une erreur car, par exception, I’ethnique 
tai “Yang” prete a confusion. Alors qu’au Siam et eii Birmanie, il 
designe en general les Karen (Yang rouges, blancs, etc.), les Yang 
noir-s de la frontiere sino-birmane sout des Riang, groupe appartenant 
linguistiquement au palaung-\va, (]ui est, couime on le salt, bien 
dilierent du sino-tai dans lequel on range le karen. La date indi- 
(luee, qui est 100 ans avant I’ere boudhique, est desesperee. La ver- 
■sion de Francis Gamier, plu.s detaillee, a des chances d’avoir ete 
traduite correcteiuent en cambodgieii, car Alevy (calenibour pour 
Alavi, le moderne C’ieng Hung), I’interprete de la mission Doudart 
de Lagree, etait un Lu’ liabitant le Cambodge oii il avait ete religieux. 
Le nom des “sauvages” n’y e.st piis precise. Hans ces deux textes, 
Sunanda Saddbu Kumara est donne comme le fondateur tai de la 
ville fortitiee de G’ieng C’u’ang (X. Cbang) apres autorisation du roi 
des C’u’ang. Cette tradition est remarquable par son absence de 
tout merveilleux et parce qu’elle nous fait assister a I’intiltration des 
Tai, d’abord sujets K’a, puis au coup de force par lequel ils s’emparent 
de 1 hegemouie. C’est de cette maniere, comme Ton salt, que les Tai 
out agi en certains points pour clieminer vers le sud. Dans la note 
du colonel Gerini tigurent confrontees les traditions des Tai et cedes 
des Lawa sur cet eveneinent : Elies reviennent a dire (jue le pays 
(^ou royaume) des C’u’ang s’etendait alors du ilekbong a la Riviere 
Xoire et que ces K’a emigrerent vers Test lors de la conquete des 
regions meridionale et occidentale des S. S. P'an-na. Dans le haut 
Laos od leur souvenir persi.ste, les K’a C'u’ang, qui se sont revoltes 
ell 1876, sont consideres comme des membres de la famille Kinu et, 
au dire des vieillards, leur habitat etait la contree s’eteiidant entre 
M. Xgoi, sur le moyen Xam U, et les Hua-P’an. De fait, M. Pavie^^^ 
indique que les anciens K’a de cette region s’appelaieut “ Liants ” 
(pour Riang). L’affluent du Mekhong qui draine la region au nord- 
est de Luang-Prabang est orthographie “Nam Su’ang” et aussi 
“C u’ang”. Comme couclu.sion a ces temoignages divers, on voit que 
cet cthnique tombe en desuetude s’appliquait a des groupes indone- 
siens de langues mon-khmeres habitant le haut Siam et le haut Laos. 

d’ Y. Gazetteer . . , I, i, p. 519-521. 

Mission Pavie, Etudes diverses, II, p. 21. 
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II est, en somme, I’equivalenfc de “K’a Ce” chez les Yuen, de “P’u 
t’u’ng” au Tran-ninli et de “Doy” aux S. S. P’an-na. La migration 
vers Test des K’a de cette faniille parait etre confirmee par la carte 
etlinologique actuelle. Des Kmii habitent le Tonkin*^* et les Hua- 
p’an a cote d’autres gronpes apparentes.^^^ P’u Hu’t, I'endroit du 
sacre, “lieu uni et large de 1.200 brasses”, e.st probablement une plaine 
au pied du P’u Huat,*'^' montagne (pu en laotieii oru'iital), situec 
dans la province de Vinb, pres de la frontiere du Laos. S'il est pos- 
sible que le souverain annamite ait assiste a cette ceremonie, le P'aya 
Ho “le roi des Chinois” i[ui presidait e.st peut-etre tout simplement un 
prince dont I’empereur de Ta-li avait fait un gouverneur ia purtllnia 
des pays Dans la cbroni(jue de C’ieng Llai, il est en efi'et 

appele : G’av, Iwn fa (empereur, titre “usurpe” par les souverains 
nan-tcliao) p’l man (des barbares du po/ ), transcription tai 
de pal pal inajii. Ainsi les 8-1 P’an-na sous leur deguisement .sino- 
nan-tcbao sont reveiius figurer par des voies singulieres dans un texte 
tai, seul echo que Ton puisse percevoir du nom chinois du Lan Na 
dans les chroiiiques locales. Au sacre d’un roi du P’akan vivant a 
I’epoque de Mang Rai, X mentioune la presence d un P'aya Ho ijui 
n’est plus appele p’ait p’l ina.a, et ce passage, (pti est tire visiblement 
de la menie source que I’histoire de P aya C’xi'aug, oppose I'ancieii et 
le nouveau titre comme .s’il s agissait de noms. C’est qu’entre temps, 
eu 1253, le royaume de Ta-li s’etait ecroule sous les coups des 
Mongols.''*^ 

Les dates de ces eveiieinents otfrent encore moins de certitude i[Ue 
celles hesitantes de I’epoque de Jiang Rai, selon le vice foncier des 
chroniques tai relatives au.x epoques aiiciennes. Dans I’expose qui 
suit, on a .simplement cherche a retablir entre les deux versions V et 
X une concordance toute provi.soire sans toucher aux noms cycliques, 
consideres javr postulat comme I’element le moins sujet a caution. 

1^' [Colonel] H. Roux, Leg Tsa . . , BEFEO, XXVII, p. 169 scpi. 

Macfa', Etudes elhnoijraphvpi.es stir les Ehas, Rev. Indo-Chiii., 1907, 
p. 871 et passim. 

0 ecrit en efi’et “Phou Heuat"’. 

Ann. du Siam, III, p. 17, 28 ; Xan tchao i/e eke, l.c., p. 110-2. 
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V indique que C’6m Rat, le pere de C’u’ang Lun, regnait en 480 
C. S., mais I’annee eyclique tao sU conduit a rejeter cette date et a 
lui substituei- 444 C. s. (1082 A. D.). Celle-ci correspond probable- 
ment a Tavenement de ce prince ou a un fait iiiarquant de son regne. 
X ne eontient qu’une seule indication de cette nature, mais elle est 
appareminent precise. Ce sont les elements clironologiques du cour- 
onuement de P’ava Cii’anw au P’akan “a Theure Kong ngai (vers 9 
heures) Ic troisiemc (mardi), 9 [e jour] de la lune croissante du qua- 
trienie mois de Fannee Kap Le millesiine manque, mais le 

nom eyclique fournit la date de 486 C. S. (1124 A. D.). 

En reconstituant, d'apres les indications de X, les dates de la nais- 
sance, de I’avenement et du deces ties anefetres de Mang Rai (elles 
dgurent ci-dessous dans cet ordre), a partir de 1239 A. D., date de la 
naissance du grand souverain, on obtient le tableau suivant ; 

K’dii C'u’ang 

1059. 1095 (in. Ngo’n Yang) et 1119 (PAkan), f 1136. 

Lao Xgo’n Ruang^"^ 

1093, 1136, t 1152. 

Lao C’u’ii 

1111, 1152, I 1173. 

Lao Mu’ng 
1 148, 1173, + 1194. 

Lio ilo’ng 
1159, 1194, ^ 1219. 

Lao Meng 
1184, 1219, I 1259. 

Mang Rai 

1239, 1259?, + 1317 ?? 

Jp n :ii pii verifier l:i com-ontince du jour de la .-^emaine et du quantieme 
|).ir l.i metliode Fakaut. mais je iloute qu'a une epo<|ue aussi reculee, avec le.s 
remaiiieuieut' de c.ileiidrier dont I’liistoire a garde le souvenir, elle puts-se 
doiiner ties re.sultat.s proVjants. 

II y a line erreur de chitfre.s dan.s le texte au sujet de ce .souvei’ain. 
J’ai reteiiu I'indication de la duree du regne (16 am). 


(Ming) 

(Muang) 
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n n’y a pas grand’chose a attendre pour I’instant d’une pareille 
clironologie ou rien n’est sur ni nieuie coherent.*^* Une verification, 
qu’on pourrait appeler plaisauiment la recherche eii paternite, montre 
que Lao Mu’ng aurait ete pere all aus. II est bien probable egale- 
ment que les regnes des deux freres C’u’ang distingues par V out ete 
confondus. Cependant, pour qu’il y ait accord entre ses douiiees et 
les dates cvcliques de deux faits indiseutableineiit suecessifs, le 
regne de Corn Rat, d’apres V, et le sacre de P aya C u’ang au P'akau, 
d’apres X, il faut adopter pour ces deux eveiieiiients les dates 
indiquees plus haut et niin cedes du cycle suivaiit. De cette inaniere, 
ce couronnenient qui aurait eu lieu en 1119, d’apies la chronologic, 
se trouve correspondre aux indications particulieres de X qui fournis- 
sent 1124. Et e’est justement a une date tres voisine, 1120, que N 
fait regner P’Sya C’u’ang. Cette concordance obligerait done a 
reculer de quelques decades I’epoque a laquelle V et M. Finot ont 
place cette histoire. 

La version N fait de P’aya C’u’ang le conquerant du Lan Sang (en 
yuen, Lan C’ang ; le haut Laos). Si elles ne fournissent aucune preuve 

Il f;uit cependant noter en sa faveur que le nombre de.s legnes entre 
Lavacangaraja (Lao C6ng) et Mang Rai est a une unite pres celui de la 
Jkm. et de P.Y. (G. CcedLs, Doc. Laos . . , p. 87. referant a P.Y., p. 442-4). 
En general, les chroniqueurs tai font cadrer tant bien que mal entre deux 
dates memorables les regnes (pii les separent. Pai’ centre, le nombre de 
ceux-ci est assez digne de foi. Dans le cas present, la date reculee est le 

debut de la petite ere correspondant a I'avenement de Lao Cong ou Lao Cok 
(Lavacangaraja de X et de la Jkm. ; Lavacakkadevaraja de V), mais l.a 
periode de cinq siecles qui s'est ecoulee depuis cette oi igine ju.S(|u a P Sya 
C’u'ang est bien longue pour que cette inetliode soit applicable s;ins piecau- 
tions. On notera I’existenee d un jalon intermediaire, celui du clioix de M. 
Ngo’ng Yang comme capitale, fait que les chroniques locales s’accoident a 
placer .sous le regne de Lao K’ieng. (La chron. de C ieng Mai iusere sous 
son nom une version legendaire de ce f.ait). Ce souverain aurait regne de 
889 a 925 a.d., d’apres les Ann.ales du Lan Na traduites par le lieut. Ocm 
(P. Lefevre-Poxtalis, T’oung pao, oct. 1909, p. 500). La chronologie de 

V 

X fait duier le regne de Lao Cdng plus de 120 ans et place I'avenement de 
Lao K’ieng en 935 a. d. On est done fonde a croire, comme I’a entrevu 
P’raya Prac’akit {Ann. du Siam, I, p. 207) que le regne historique de L:\o 

Cong, premier souverain de la dynastie des Lao, se termina en 757 ou 759. 
Comme la petite ere a une origine biianane et que les chroniqueurs jmen 
etaient desireux d’en faire une ere nationale, ils ont fait coincider bien mala- 
droitement I’avenement du premier roi historique du Lan Xa avec le point 
de depart de ce comput (Cf. L. Fisot, op. laud., p. 152, n. 1). 
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decisive de ce fait, les clironiques laotiennes le laissent presumer avec 
le maximum de probabilite. Malgre leurs incertitudes irremMiables, 
ces sources ont un accent de verite unanimement reconnu lors- 
qu’elles rapportent que ce territoire fut conquis sur les K’a vassaux 
des Kbmers a une date relativement basse.*^' En rapprocbant la 
liste des premiers souverains de ce royaume dans laquelle le nombve 
des regnes a quelque sdrete de eelle des souverains du Lan Xa 
(dynastie des Lao), on voit (jue K’bn Kan Hang predecesseur de K un 
Lo, de la premiere et K un C’u’ang, de la seconde ont regne a pen 
pres vers la meme epoque.*"’ Le seul partage de territoires men- 
tionne par \ et X dans le style des versions birmano-tal de la legende 
d’Acoka est celui aiK^uel P’3,ya C’u’ang aurait proc&le et c’est a cette 
occasion que le Lan Sang est cite pour la premiere fois dans ces 
textes. Cependant, ils passent sous silence cet evenement important 
pour I’histoire des Tai (jue fut la conqiiSte de ce territoire situe un 
pen an sud do I’itineraire direct conduisant du Lan Na au P’akan. 
Mais puis(jue K’ifn Lo est presente dans une histoire tardive et inde- 
pendante comme le tils du inythique Po.ranvi (B6r6m, Boldm), on est 
conduit a admettre (jue celui-ci fut dans la realite un grand monarque 
pare posterieurernent d’un nom et de certains attributs l^endaires, 
comme I ra Huang dans 1 liistoire siamoise. Les cbroniques yuen, 
qui ont recueilli et transmis I’liistoire des Mon et des Lawa civilises 
habitant le territoire du Lan Xa, ont quitte les limbes de la periode 
mythique vers le VIIF siecle. Ainsi a I’epoque oii I’bistoire du I^n 
Sang cesse d etrc legendaire, cello de Lan Xa a depuis plusiours 
siecles des caracteres de realite. Cette utile constatation nous incite 
a croire (pie K bn Boldm dans son avatar de pere de K’bn Lo est 
P’aya C’u’ang conquerant de M. Swa et du P’akbn d’apres X. K’lin 
Ld (]ui se dit aussi K’un Lao,*'^^ le concpierant du Lan Sang d’apres 
les cbroniques locales, mais plutdt son premier roi pretendu tal, 

P. Lefe\ re-Poxtalis {L’ invasion tha'ie . . , T’oimg pao, oct. 1909, 

p. i97) croit que 1 arrivee de K un Lo a 3[. Swa eut lieu au VII® siecle, 
mais 1 auteur a dispose un pen trop librement de ses sources. 

Li.ste de.s roi.s du Lan Sang dans P. Le Boulanger, op. eit., p. .39-40. 
Llle comprend l'^ A un et 6 tao apres K’un Lo. Le P' ongsaioddun Mu any 
Lao donne 1.5 A un et 6 tao pour la meme periode (L. Fixot, op. laud., 
p. 150. Cf. ihid., p. 164). 

D apres la Charte en faveur de Wat Iveo (1605), un des meilleurs 
textes laotiens [Ibid., p. 167). 
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serait K’un Hao ou Lao, deuxieme fils (Fi)de P’aya C’u’ang'^^ et pre- 
cisement le pi'emier souverain de cette principaute mentionne par X. 
V parle bien auparavant d’un royauine de Labu ( = des Lao, d’apres 
une glose fantaisiste et laborieuse de la Charte de Wat Kgo), distinct 
de Jayanagara et de M. Ngo’n Yang, inais ce nom parait 6tre une 
mauvaise lecture du traducteur indigene pour Lava (Lopburi), car il 
ne figure qu’a titre episodique dans ce texte. 

Si la geste de P’aya C’u’ang m’a paru meriter un premier examen 
critique, c’est qu’il semble impossible de ci’oire qu’elle ait ete imaginee 
de toutes pieces. La gerbe disparate de traditions C[ue j’ai reunie 
tend, precisement par I’independance de sps elements, a dormer un 
caractere sinon de certitude, du moins de haute probabilite aux faits 
essentiels de la vie de ce prince. IMalheureusement, dans ces pays 
aux traditions ravagees et fardees, ou tout essai historique prend 
les formes reveches de I’e.xegese, on ne peut se flatter de separer d’une 
main sfire la verite de la legende. La preuve decisive de la realite 
de ces faits serait evidemment de les retrouver, au moins a I’etat de 
traces, dans I’histoire d’Annam. Or celle-ci ne renferme rien de 
probant a cet egard.*’'*^ Lorsqu’elle sera mieux connue (elle n’est 
guere avancee malgre I’excellence de quebiues etudes particulieres et 
la masse de documents dont elle dispose") peirt-etre y trouvera-t-on 

Et non cle Lai-chiu, conune I’a ecrit P’raya Pi uc’akit (P.V., p. 31, 11® 
lig., cite d'apres Ann. dn Siam, I, p. 1, n. 5). Tons les ouvrages sur le Laos 
rapportent cette legende. La .seule version fidele e.st celle tradiiite par IM. 
Fixot {Op. laud., p. 160-1). Notev que certaine.s localisent ce mytbe a 
M. Fang, dan.'j le.s montagnes a Test de M. T'eng. 

G. CcEDES, Recufil des Inscriptions du Siam, I face lY, de la .'■tele, 
1.2-3, trad., p. 47. 

Le P. Cadiere {Tableau chronologiqtie des dynasties annamites, 
BEFEO, V, p. 94-;")) indiipie, d'apres les meillenres sources locales, ijue le 
fondateur de la dyn.-istie des Tran, I’empereur Tran Tbai-tOn (122;j-1258), 
n’efcrit pas d'origine annamite, car ses ancetres etaient des “Mon” (cliinois 
Min) (|ui s’etaieiit etablis au Tonkin. Le caractere employe laisserait sup- 
poser qu'ils venaient du Foukieu, ruais il est plus vrai.=eml)lable de croire 
qu’il s’agit d’un etbnique appartenant a des montagnards du Tonkin. C'est 
celui qu’emploient les Lolo de ce pay-s pour se designer’. Au “cbapeau” pres, 
c’est un caractere analogire prononce Ian ^ (orcbidees) qui sert A certains 
Yao, les Cao Ian, a noter leur propre generique (V. A. Boxifacy, Bidl. et 
Mem. de la Soc. d'Antlir. de Paris, 5 juillet 1906, p. 315). C'est la seule 
indication qui pourrait avoir quelque I’apport avec la legende yuen dans les 
tiuvaux historiques des P. Laixay et Cadiere et de M. M. H. Maspero et 
et Tru’o’xg-YTxh-Ky. 
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le.s recoupements qui nous fixeront sur la part de realite et la chrono- 
logie exacte des aventures de P’aya C’u’ang. 

En attendant, examinons le probleme dans son ensemble et voyons 
si le fait essentiel qu’il nous propose, I’extension du Lan Na jusqu’au 
Tonkin, pent s’in.serer sans trop de peine dans I’histoire de la penin- 
sule indochinoise an XIP siecle. 

Les chroniques yuen'^’ ne contiennent que deux traditions indi- 
qnaut d’une fagon precise les limites du Lan Na. Le premiere se 
rapporte aux temps de la domination kbmere et la seconde a la chute 
de celle-ci. Dans la seconde, le territoire du Lan Na atteignait a 
I’est le Fleuve Rouge (Nam T’e luang), exactement I’emboucbure 
du Nam Mu’a ou Song Bu’a, a I’ouest la ligne de partage des eaux 
de la Salween et du Mekhong, au nord les frontieres meridionales du 
royaume de Ta-li et au sud celles du royaume.de Lavo (Lavarattha), 
soit I’emboucbure de la Ma PTng. Sans doute, il y a des div^ergences 
de details entre les versions, mais on voit tres clairement qu’elles 
reposent sur des negligences de lecture. Na.m T’e, la Riviere Noire, 
pour Nam T’6 luang et Yarattha, dont M. Notton a fait un royaume 
lawa pour Lavarattha. Ce qui plait dans cette tradition des son 
abord c’est sa credibilite. Ses pretentions .sont modestes et elle ne 
nous entralne pas a la .suite de M. P. Lefevre-Pontalis ju.squ’au pont 
de fer de Li-kiang. A I’ouest, son horizon est tres limite : une 
centaine de kilometres a partir du Mekhong. Reste la (juestion 
fondamentale de date. Dans le pot-pourri assez indige.ste qu’est la 
chronique de Siuhanavati ou quelques fragments ont une apparence 
hi.storique, cette carte politique est associee, comme on I’a deja dit, a 

'^1 Chi'on. lie .Siuhanavati {Ann. du Siam, I, p. 146, 147, 168), P.Y, 
texte.s, p. 22 {cite Hid., p. 146, n. 4) (Cf. G. Maspero, Et. as., II, p. 95. 
n. 1). A ju^te title, le.s chioniqaeiu-.s nien et P’laya Prac’akit ne compren- 
nent pas le loyaunie de Ta-li dan.s les pays t:ii Yonakarattha). II faut noter 
qu a I’inveise des lettres shans. les Yuen ecrivent toujoiiis, par une confusion 
dont on voit la anise “Xong Se” (lac de Ta-li) ponr “Mo’ng Se”, tai vunnan- 
ais oriental : Moug Se ; (Yuen ; C’u’ang Ce), nom shan du royaume de Ta-li. 
La cupitale s’appelle eu pali Mithila et en tai K’e : M. Kuo. Cp. avec le 
noin de “Ta-niong Kouo” donne au futiu' Nan-tchao, en 649, par le roi .Si- 
nou-lo. En depit de la glo.se A>ff.se = hms de fleuve, la confusion enti'e 
“3long" et ‘’Nong" e.st apparente d.ans F.Y. {ibid., 120) qui ecrit ; “le 
chemin . . dans le Niing Krase”. II est vnii que, devant cette anomalie, on 
precise qu’il s'agit d un chemin pour ndya. 
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la chute de la domination khmere au Lan Na, eveneinent qui est 
posterieur au milieu du IX® siecle.'^' Cela nous suffirait, s’il en 
etait besoin, pour eearter la date nwthique du YII® siecle av. J.-C. 
indiquee par ce texte et dont le remaniement est dh aux preoccupa- 
tions religieuses et au pedantisme ingenu des chronicjueurs. Le recul 
de la domination khmere du XI® au XIII® .siecles a ete jalonne avec 
surete par les orientalistes fran^ais.*"’ .Au XII® siecle, qui nous 
intere.sse specialement, Suiyavarrnan II, roi du Cambodge et conque- 
rant du Campa attaqua le Nglie-an a plusieurs reprises et essu 3 'a 
cbaque fois un echec. En 1137, en particulier, le Campa etant “ferine”, 
les Khmers emprunterent la route du Laos et le col de Ha-trai. A 
Touest, quelques annees tard, Aditaraja, roi nion de Lamp’un dont le 
territoire confinait au sud-est avec I’empire de Suiyavarrnan 11, 
resistait victorieusement aux attaques des Khmers de LSjVo. Ainsi, 
vers le premier quart du XII® siecle, il est vraisemblable que la 
domination khmere ne depa.ssait pas d’une fagon generale le 18® 
parallele. Le Lan Na ne pouvait s’etendre a I’ouest, car il se serait 
heurte aux Etats shaiis dont la puissance augmentait de jour en join- 
sous la suzerainete nominale de Pagan. Au nord, I’Etat dominant 
etait le roj-aume lu’ d’Alavi, I’Alavirattha, de la litterature 

paiie tai, dont la capitale se trouvait probablement encore a jM. CA. 
Il etait enserre alors dans des chetferies d’autochtones dont la mieux 
atte.stee fut le “rovaume” tawa de Kliemarattha, le futur C ieng 
Tilng, et il dependait siuon de M. Man tout au moins de Sen-wi 
(Ko.sambi).*''^^ Quels que lussent leurs elements ethniiiues respectifs, 
le ro^'aume d'Alavi etait encore lie au Lan Na avec leijuel il avait 
conslitue autrefois le Yonakarattha, mais ce nouveau rapport politique 

BEFEO, XVIII, iii, p. 32 s-iq. 

Pour le Lios proprement dit par M. Henri Maspeuo {ibuL), etude 
capitale omi.se par Le Boulaxgek, et pair le “Laos occidentiir' par M. G. 
CcEDES (Doc. Laos . . , p. 23-6). Cue etude de cette periode a ete donnee 
par JI. G. Maspero dans Etudes Asiatiqaes (I I, p. 9 1 sqij.) a paopis de la 

peogi-aphie politique de I'Indochine au X® siecle. 

Cf. P.Y., preface, p. 15, 24, 31 (d'apres G. JLaspero, loc. cit. p. 93, 
n. 5 et 94, n. 6). Ces vues sen nt justifiees dans un ouvrage en piepanition 
sur les Lu’. Egalement' la solution projaisee pair Kosamll, royaume que 
G. E. Harvey {Hist, of Bur nui . . . p. 323) qualifie de nytliique (fabulous) 
inalgie les piecisions apportees par le.s chi-oniques shanes et laotiennes 

(Ambassade au Lan Sang au XIV® siecle). 
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devait etre simplement d’alliance. (C’est d’une princesse lu’ que 
naltra un sieele plus tard le fameux ilang Rai). Les autres regions 
principales du Yunnan meridional paraissent avoir ete tenues forte- 
ment par les Tai independants du royaunie de Ta-li, bien que celui-ci 
conservat encore puissance ot prestige.*^' A Test, I’Annam (Dai-viet) 
n’a aucune autoiite sur les r%ions du nord-ouest, c’est-a-dire sui- le 
Fleuve Rouge, la Riviere Noire et I’arriere pays de Thanh-h6a et du 
Ngh6-au et ce n’est pas sans raison qu’un ouvrage chinois ecrit en 
1178, le L'nifi 'Will fdi t’li, n’a aucune connaissance des divisions 
administratives dans ces directions. II precise cependant qu’a I’ouest, 
il y a une route de terre <jui traverse le paj’S des Barbaras Pai-y>*"^ 
c’est-a-dire des 'J’ai. Ce temoiguage d’une grande autorite nous 
prouve ([ue les Tal occupaieiit deja au moins les Hua-p’an et y 
detenaient rhegemonie. 

On voit ainsi que 1 extension du Lnn Na jusqu’au Fleuve Rouge 
ne se heurte a aucune imix)s.sibilite et m^rne qu’elle e.st de nature 
a expli([uer le silence du Ling ivo.i tai fa. sur cette region, silence 
que M. Henri ilaspero a justeinent releve. 

II paralt done intiniment jn-obable (ju’un trait d’union politicjue a 
joint au XlF sieele les pa3's du ilekbong a ceiix du Fleuve Rouge et 
qu’uiu! confederation nominale a groupe les populations de ces regions 
suns I'autorite d’tui conquerant venu du Lan Na. Ce fait pourrait 
etre a I’origiut.- de I’ancienne et pas.sagere indianisation des Tai des 
S. 8. C’au tai, influence dont lecriture reste le seul vestige.'’’^* Depuis 
cette epoque, cette population a subi I'attraction })oliti(]ue et cul- 

.A cette epoque, le roi de P.igaii conddeuiit celui de T:i-li eonime son 
.suzerain {Xnn tchna ye ehe, l.c., p, 100; I!. E. Hakvey, op. cit., p. 48-9). 
Les di.x-sept k'lPn, satellites tai du Nan-tcliao d’apres (1. Ma.speko (Zoc. dt., 
p. 92). ,>ont line eneur de tmdiiction de M. C. Saixsox (op. cit., p. 18) et .se 
rainenent ii dix et ineme ii .six (Y. 1’. Pei.liot, BEFEO, 1A', p. 1104). 

II- 3Iaspero, Gingraphie politique de VAnnaui. . [X-XY*’ sieele], 
BEtEO, XYl, I, p. ,'il, 35. M. G. Maspero a reproduit cette information 
(loc. cit., p. 8.3) d apies 1 ouviiiife de Tcliao Jou-koua po.sterieur d’un sieele 
au Ling wai tni ta et, de ce fait, la tient pour mediocre. 

M. E. Huber (BEFEO, IX, p. 586) ax'ait suppose que cette ecritiiie 
avait ete apjKirteP aux Tai par les Birmans au XYI^ sieele, mais M. L. 
Fixot (op. laud., p. 16) se.'t attache a montrer que seule celle de Lai-chau 
atteste une legere influence birmane et represente avee les autres ecritiues 
similaiies une malhabile adaptation du giaphisme indien aux langues tai des 
avant I’epoque de Rama K'amheng. 
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turelle du Tonkin annamite et aiicun autre temoignage historique ne 
pent expliquer ces rapports. 

3. L.\x Saxo. 

Lan Sang (siamoi.s Lun cany est re.ste le noin, on niien.x 

une partie du nom officiel, du royauine de Luang-Prabang. Sa 
traduction courante “million d’elephants” est con.sideree conune dou- 
teuse et son sens exact, d’apres le colonel Gerini,*'^* serait ’‘paturage 
des elephants,” allusion a deux collines situees I'line a Test, I’autre 
au sud do la ville et qui portent, en raison de lour forme, le nom de 
petit et de grand elephant. L’espace qui les separe aurait ete appele 
tigurativement “paturage des elephants." Or, comme nous I’apprend 
M. Ccedes,*^* cette explication a ete suggeree a son auteur par le roi 
Chulalongkorn. C’est cette mOne etymologic, siamoise et non laoti- 
enne, que donne J. llaeCarthy,'*^* d’apres un fonctionnaire du gon- 
vernement de Bangkok. Nous i-etombons ici dans le cas de Lan 
Na.^’^* oil le sens de Lnn a ete train en transcription par la difference 
tonique entre le yuen et le siamois. De plus, cette lecture inexacte 
semble avoir ete mal traduite. Sans me tier aux langues du nord, 
les dictionnaires siamois et laotieiis n’admettent pas le sens de 
“pAturage” (grazing ground) {Kuir Imi. I^a valour semantique de ee 
mot est “place rase” comme une teti' chauvo (htta bin), une cour 
(courtyard) {Ikh), nue aire ( thresh ing-Htjor) siam., bm na ; lao., b/a 
I’du. IjU graphie siamoise signitie done “corn- des elephants.” 

II. Ccedes a apporte un appui a rintei-pi-etation populaire en mon- 
trant que Ddsabil'hjkunjtrcnnoyarii^ nom pali de la principaute dans 
la Jl iiakdlamnli n7, chronique du debut du XVI*^ .siecle, signitie “mil- 
lion d’elephants’’ et que sa traduction siamoise leve I’amphibologie 
eontenue dans Safnnuyn aultubt , autre nom du Lan Sang ayant le 
meme sens. 

Ce temoignage assez ancien et “d’une indiscutable authenticite” 
n’e.st d’ailleurs pas unique et, un siecle plus tard, le F. de Marini dans 

Researches . . . p. 147. 

*■1 A jrropas des anciens noms . . . BEFEO, XYIII, Lx, p. 10, note 3, 

1^1 Sarreyhig and E.rplorin<j in Siam, p. 7 1 . 

Y. mp-d p. 79. 

d prnpos des anciens noms . . , p. 10-11. 
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sa relation sur le Tonkin et le Laos ecrit que Lan Sang vent dire 
“des milliers [pour “million”] d’elephants.”^^^ Ainsi, a C’ieng Mai et 
a Wieng Can telle etait la signification de ce nom aux epoques 
considerees et ne serait-ce que pour ces raisons, cette etymologic est 
a preferer a cede dont les autorites siamoises sont les seuls 
tenants. La relation qui existe dans I’esprit de certains laotiens 
entre le nom de Laa Simy et celui des deux P’u Sojig, bornes 
orientale et meridionale de Luang-Prabang, est toute simple : II 
s’agit du meme mot Sctixj (elephant). J’ajoute que cette discussion a 
trait uni([nement a I’etymologie populaire de Lan Sang. Le probleme 
de sa plus lointaine origine, qui passe ma competence, conduirait a 
remettre en question non hm mais suiig ou plutot I’expression toute 
entiere. On ne pent en effet se defendre d’etablir un rapprochement 
entre Lan Sang et les noms composes a vec /uq ni de regarder du cote 
de la toponymie pseudo-cliinoise du Yunnan, voies dans lesquelles les 
recherches me semblent devoir etre conduites.*’^^ 

4. Conclusions. Le.s HifeR.AECHiES de dignitaires. 

De I’etude qui precede, on conclura que ce n’est pas par simple 
coincidence que les noms emphatiques des principautes tai com- 
mencent tons par un mot dont un des sens est numerique. D’ailleurs 

. avvegna die I’abliondanza tlegli Elefanti ila il nonie al Regno; 
die tanto vale a due Langioni, quanto migliaia di Elefanti” (G. F. de 
M iRixr. Delle Mifsaionni . . ndla Prorincm del Giapjwne . . , V, Rome, 
Tina.vsi, Idi).!, [i. 448)- — La trixn.scription iUxlienne Langioni donntie d’apres 
un voyageur ayant stijourne dan^ le pays meme permet de faire une lemarque 
impoitante i-ui' la phonetique laotienne de Wieng O'ang au XYII® siede. 
On prononcait “Lan C ang " ou “Can” et non “Sang”, avec la siflHante, comme 
en shall et en laotien modemes. Les tninscriptions chinoises Lan tchang m ^ 
et Xan-tdiang ^ (celle-ci a de.-'igne seulement Wieng Can depuis que la 
c.apit<ile y fut etablie en 15154 \Tlen hi. loc. cit., p. 156], les notations portu- 
gaise “Lanjrio” et italienne “Langiona” (Gerini, op. cit., p. 149) ne sont pas 
aussi probantes car le.s premiere.s ont pu etre calquees .sur le In’ ou le yuen et 
les secoiides sur la pi-ononciation siamoise. 

P.Y. (Textes, p. 4, cite in Ann. du Siam, I, p. 97, n. 3) rapporte une 
legende relativ-e au creusement du Mekhong {Lan tsang kiang et Kieou long 
kiang en chinois) par le roi nCtga Satanuga et son peuple yunnanais. Quel- 
ques lignes plus loin figuie un autre roi naga appele Nahiita (Cf. P.Y. p. 2, 
5, II et Ann. du Siam, p. 94, 95, 98, 99, 114). II n’est done pas douteux 
qu’au moins dans I'esprit des Tai il a existe un lupport maintenant incons- 
cient entre Lan Sang et le nom chinois du haut Mekhong. 
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seuls Lan et P’an ont vu leur etyinologie contestee. Ce sens corres- 
pond bien dans les trois eas cn litige : P’an-na, Lan Na et Lan Sang 
a la forme graphi(|ue de cliacun de ces noiiis dans le dialecte de la 
principaute qu’il desigue. Le problenie des tons perd de son import- 
ance du fait que le yneu, le laotien et le lu’ ne les distinguent pas 
d’une fa^on precise dans I’ecriture. Reniarquons seulenient que, 
lorsque le mot pan de S. S. P’an-na a ete einprunte an tai noir par le 
laotien, il a subi la correction tonique exigee par le systeuie des 
correspondances pboneti(jues en passant du ton deutvixlanf snperieur 
(H. Maspero) ou eleve iafiechi (Diguet) an ton eyal ou muyenS^^ 
II est done inanifeste que I’usage des noniy a elements nuineraux est 
traditionnel cliez les Tai de I’ouest pour designer leurs principautes. 
La generalite de ce fait n’a cependant pas un caractere aussi 
systematique qu’on serait tente de le croire. Les applications de ces 
nombres sont de nature bien ditierente et indiijuent la part d’arbi- 
traire qui eiitreut dans leur rappnjcheinent abstrait. 

Dans le premier groupe, celui des nombres inferieurs a cent et non 
multiples de dix, ils totalisent en apparence des divisions territoriales. 
Dans le second, constitue par jian et lan, unites d'ordres superieurs 
a la centaine, ils out uue siguitication coiiqilexe qu’on tentera de faire 
entrevoir. 

Au premier groupe appartienneut les dodecarchies ; Sip-song P’an- 
na; les Douze P’an-na lu’ ; Sip-song cau tili, les Douze seigneurie.s (ou 
sous-prefectures montagnardes ; chau (tchci/u) des Tai de la Riviere 
Noire ; Sip-song eS,u tai, les Douze seigueuries des Tai rouges du 
Song (Nam) Ma, dont le .souvenir est bien rarement evoque.''^* 
Toutes les listes qui pretendeut euumerer les 12 P’au-na lu’ sont en 
disaccord. Des qu’ou veut pousser une enquete a ce sujet, on 
s’aper^oit vite que ce nombre est largement depasse, car il existe de 

H. Maspero, Syst. phon. des langues thai, p. 162-3. Le Diet, de 
Guigxard paru depui.s le travail de 31. 31. pennet d’etablir la concordance 
du laotien (L) an tai noil- (N) poiu- la soiude p'. XrzL2; N^ = L 4 ; N 4 = 
L’^ ; N'^ — L (L2 est le ton montant du P.G.). Pan '^(N) “inille’’ correspond 
bien a pda (L), et pan (N) ‘-pai-tager " a j/drC (L). 

Le Cap. CcPET enumere ainsi ces 12 .seigneuries du sud, .situees de Sop 
Sim au Nam 3Ia (sic.') et difficiles a retrouver sur les cartes: 31. Sim, 
31. Pung, 31. C'ieng Kong, 31. Ltit, 3i. C'ieng Nu’a, 31. Li, 31. Pang, 

31 C’ieng Yen, 31. Le ke, 31. Eng, 31. K’ong, 31. Can 3"aTiuia (Sang Yang) 
{Voyages au Laos . . [3ILssion Pavie, Geogr. it voy., HI], p. 45). 
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“ petits ” ct cle “ grands ’ P’an-na. La limitation a donze est done 
purenient conventiounelle et expriine la totalite par un syinbolisme 
de meine nature cosmologiqiie qiie celui des Cliinois. Le Sena, 
asseinblee de douze vassaiix In’, tigure le cercle zodiacal autour dn Roi 
soleil, comme rindiquent la position geograpliique de quatre d’entre 
eux consideres Hctivenieiit comme les plus importauts, et les titres 
d’orientation portes par les dignitaires de la principaute .soenr de 
Lnang-Frabang.'^* En Chine, le plus frappant exemple de I’attecta- 
tiou d’nn seigneur, d’un mandarin on d’nu officier aux divisions 
cosmologiques de I’empire est une stele funeraire aucieune qui montre 
les animaux cycliques servant d’attributs a douze personnages chinois 
a costume otheiel. “ 

C’est evidemment pour ces rai.sons, aujourd'bui meconuues, (]Ue le 
nombre des seigneuries dans les principautes tai du Tonkin occidental 
est invariablement rainene a douze, malgre I’instabilite inhei’ente a 
la condition de ces terres. L'Aunam ancien a compte sous les Ngo 
douze seigneuries.''^^ Pour I’empire chinois, M. Chavannes s’avoue 
embarra.sse par la di\ ision en douze regions iustituee par I’empereur 
Chouen.'^' L. d'j Saussure, dans un de ses celebres memoires sur 
I’astronoinie cliinoise, a demontre depuis lors (jue “la di\ision tlnkn'i- 
qiie de I’empire se conformait a cette symetrie cosmologique, les 
menies series de symboles etant appliquees inditteremment a la divi- 
sion du ciel et de la terre en 4, 8, 12 parties peripheriques.”'^* 

Au groupe des iiombres inferieurs a cent appartiennent les deter- 
ininatifs formes avec 82, 57 et 84, totau.x respectifs des P’au-na ou 
Mu’ang de C'ieug Sen, C’ieng Mai et du “plus grand LcUi Na ’ du 

Cf. [Fr. Carxier], op cit., 1, p. 407; F. W. (Jarey, Ttco Trips in the 
Chinese Shan States (Cliiim-lnip. iiiaiit. Cu.storus-A^. Oft'. Ser., ii° 60), 
Shanghai, 1899, p. 7; \V. 0. McLeod, Copy of . . (Blue Books. 

Papers relating to China, XV), p. 8! ; L. de Reixach, op cit., edit posth., 
p. 26, 284. (Les titres de dignitoires du Liin Hang <pu appartiennent a cette 
classe .sold F ya sienj nn'a, le P raya du Xord et Fya siengtao, le P’raya du 
sud.) Cf. M. C. iJoDD, op. cit., p. 185, qui doime 28 districts, et Mission 
Pavie, Ceogr. A: Voy., II, p. 136. 

Ed. CuAVAXXE.s, Note wlditiouneUe [d "’dec (Jyclns dec xicdlf Tiere ' de 
B. Laufer], T'oung pao, 1909, p. 73-5. 

Tru oxg-Lixh-Ky, Cours (Thistoire annaiaite, p. 44-5. 

Les memoires . . de Se-ma-Tsien, III, p. 384 ; I, p. 65. 

Le cycle des donze animaux . . , J.A,., 1920, p. 61-3. 
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XIF siecle. II est trte difEcile de dire si ces nombres out eu, a leur 
apparition, une base de realite. Pour 57, ce caractere est probable, 
car ce iioudjre n’est pas symtoiinue en pays tai. Pour 32 et 8-1, 
nous avons vu ce (ju’il fallait en penser. 

Avec le groupe des nombres superieurs a la centaine, nous (juittons 
le domaine de I’histoire et de la symbolupie. De meme que la famille 
tai i nuiig) est elassee sommaireiiient par groupes d’age, les aines 
(p’i) et les cadets par rapport a I’individu, la soeiete tai est 

fondee sur une bierarcliie gerontoeraticpie, cede des Anciens {T'nu 
/o’o^D existe au moins cbez tons les Tai de I’ouest. 

On prendra coiiime exeiiiple d’une de ces liierarcbies cede du Ljios 
siamois qui comporte, d’apres Mgr. Cuaz,'"^* six degres euuiiieres 
dans I’ordre decroissaiit et dont les litres sont ; 1°) P’aya ; 2“) Pa; 
3°) Luang, P’ya ; 4"“) Sen Kun ; 5'') 31u’u ; O'") Tao. Deux degres sont 
expriuies nuuieriquement ; Sen, 100.000 et MiCn, 10.000. 

Faute de donnees completes et sures, je lie pretends pas serrer ce 
probleme, mais je pense, en I’etat actuel de la documentation, (jue la 
bierarcliie propre des Tai s'exprimait en benetices de rizieres (/n') 
evalues numeriquemeiit. Plus tard, d’autres hierarchies a numeraux 
sont entrees en usage sous I’iiiliuence de certains denombrements par 
foyers et sous cede d un rapport conventionuedement etabli eutre le 
produit des rizieres et le iiombre des foyers qui les cultiveiit. 

Chez les Tai noirs, au sujet desquels on posskle I'etude du general 
Diguet, “ le quuii tch.ao pseigneur) est le soul proprietairo foncier de 
tout le territoire qu’il couimande, ’ selou unc des regies fondamentales 
du vieux droit tai pui.sipie le domaine est la substance memo du 
seigneur. A chaque seigneur ou a chaque notable est attribue uu 
certain nombre d’arpents ou mi/u de rizieres: le quan tclino en aura 
5, par exemple ; le tho-lailU 4 ; le maire 3, la plio I'y 2 et les notables de 
village un.”^^^ Chez les Lu’, aux seigneurs et aux notables sont 
attribues dans les partages periodiques de rizieres des parts supple- 

Chez le.s Laotiens fran^ais (L. deREiXACn, op. cit., edit, posth., p. 236 ; 
Xotice sur le Laos . . du Lt.-col. Tourxier, p. 53) ; ehez les Tai noii-s (Cap. 
Diguet, Etude de la lanyue tay, p. 9-10) ; ehez les T'ai des Hiia-p'an (Cap. 
CuPET, op. cit., p. 114) ; etc . . . 

Manuel de conversation franco-laocienne, p. 51. 

Op. cit., p. 20. 
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mentaires proportioiinees aii rang de cliacun.'^^ Le seigneur, en 
decernant une dignite, accorde done du ineme coup une dotation sur 
I’lisufruit de s(^u domaine. Les nobles (jui ne sout pas investis de la 
puissance seigiieuriale benefieient des iiieines faveurs selon leur rang, 
superieur a celui des notables. II faut reniarquer que la noblesse tai 
n’est pas une caste car elle reste ouverte par le bas et admet une 
classe de notables hereditaires qui se coufond rapidement avec elle, 
notaniinent cheii les Tai noirs. Seule la noblesse de sang royal est 
d’essence particuliere. Mais la liste des titres successifs portes 
pendant la periode bistoriejue par les souverains, en particulier ceux du 
Lan .Sane-, niontre son ideiitite avec celle des titres de notabilite actuels 
dans I’ordre croissant.'^’ Ainsi, de nos jours, les plus anciens titres 
royau.x F’u luaiuj, K’lin, Too, se trouvent etre portes par les no- 
tables du rang le plus bas et parfois meine de race k’a. On peut 
done croire que le roi, en pjrenant ou en recevant un nouveau titre, 
conferait celui qu'il abandounait a de hauls diguitaires du rang le 
plus eleve, creant ainsi un nouveau degre. Mais cette proinotiou en 
entrainait d'autres dans toutes les hierarchies et les titres qui etaient 
repousses au dernier rang par suite de la limitation du nombre des 
degres tombaient plus tard en desuetude ou etaient decernes a des 
chefs k’a a titre purement honoriiii|ue. 

Dans la distribution d’usufruits faite par le seigneur tai uoir, sup- 
posous (ju’a la progression arithinetique de raison 1, qui semble avoir 
ete imaginee par le general Diguet, soit substituee la progression 
geonietrique de raison 10. n etant considere comme egal a 10 no, 
dotation accordee au notable de rang le plus bas, les parts dormant 
leurs noins aux titres deviennent ; 

-Sip-na j 

-Hoi-na I luusites. 

-P’an-na ) 

Ce dernier est egalenieiit inusite, inais I’analogie avec mu’a-nu, a la 
fois circouscription territoriale et titre de dignite, fait conjecturer son 
existence ancienne. Dans la hierai'chie civile siamoise, on dit p an. 

C etait le systeme en n.s:ige dans le Nan-tebao (Pakker in Gazetteer., 
I, i, p. 263). Gn ignore si les seigneurs ngai-lao avaient impose ce regime 
ou I'avaient trouve en vigueur. 

P. LE Boulaxger, oj). cit., p. 39-40. 
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— Mu’n-na: D’apres le P. GuignardA^) titre existant au Tran-niiib, 
semble-t-il, et nom de circonscription territoriale. 

-Sen-na : On dit Sen. 

-Lan-na 

C’e.stle noin de la principaute de C’ieng Mai niai.s I’analogie avec 
inu’n-na et la legende (|u’on lira plus loin inontrent (ju’il .signifiait a 
rprigine, “beneliciaire d’un million de iki”. Lan-na a fait certaine- 
nient partie a une epoque reculee de la titulature populaire des 
souverains yuen et a servi ensuite par extension a designer le 
royauine. Le roi Ku’-na, (pii regna a, C’ieng Mai de 1835 a 1385, 
portait un nom, ou plus exacteiiieut un titre personnel, qui signitie 
precisement “million de na”. Kii ayant la meme signification (jue 
lun a ete employe pour eviter I’ampbibologie entre les deux Vau Lau- 
iiK, I’un titre general et I’autre titre personnel. Cela est si vrai que ce 
prince porte dans I’inscription de Wat P’a Yu’n un titre analogue 
mais un peu ditferent : Song sto na, c’e.st-a-dire “ Deux cent mille 

Si, de nos jours, les dotations sont encore reelles en pays lu’ et tai 
noir oil elles sont faites en usufruit, elles n’ont plus au Siam (ju’un 
caractere tictif et bierarcbique. L’origiiie en reste d'ailleurs tres 
apparente pui.siju’en siamois “ dignite ” s’exprime par un mot compose : 
^akdhia dans le(]uel sakdl signitie “dignite” et n<i “ riziere.” Cette 
relation eiitre rimportance de la dotation et le rang du beneticiaire a 
des racines si profondes dans la coutume tai que les Siamois continu- 
ent a la placer a la base de leur bierarchie civile, alors meme (|ue rien 
autre ne vient rappeler dans les provinces meridionales I’existence de 
ce fait juridique ancien. Par regres-sion, ils Font meme etendue jus- 
(pi’au dernier ecbelon de leur societe ; Les e.sclaves, les pauvres et 
mendiants sont mis au rang de beneficiaires tbeoriques de cinq 

D’apres les indications des anciennes lois dans lesiiuelles /<« figure 
accompagne de rai, la numerale des cbamps, M. Lingat a glose lui , 
dont le seul sens actuel en siamois et en laotien est “ riziere,” par 

Diet., h. V. La ebarte de Wat Kco cite le “Can mu'n ’ de M. Ke (L. 
Fixot, op. laud., p. 169). 

V. G. CcEDES, Doc. Laos . . , p. 95 et n. 1 ; p. 195. 

R. Lixgat, L'e.'idavage price daus le deux droit giauiois, p. 1(50, note 
2 renvoyant a l ait.. 28 de la loi .-'Ur la liienirchie civile ( I 1396 A. !).). 
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“ mesure de surface employee lictivement.” Toutefois, la valeur 
semantique de ce mot en yuen modeme et surtout dans I’epigraphie 
du XVI® siecle, laisserait supposer que I’acception siamoise originelle, 
bien avant la redaction des lois, etait probablement differente de celle 
que nous connaissons aujourd’hui. 

L’inscriptiou de Wat tiuvanmt Ardma (n° Y, Mission Pavie), 
tlatant des premieres annees du XVI* siecle, dit que le roi de C’ieng Mai 
fit don de 100.000 rizieres, ivdi na sen nung, a ce temple.^ Le P. 
Schmitt, dont je cite la traduction et que ce chifire Meve a etonne a 
bon droit, estime qu’il faut attribuer le sens de ‘-grand nombre” et 
ajoute que I'usage de faire des donations de rizieres a un temple 
n existe plus au Siam. Mais, plus loin, lisant I’inscription de Wat 
Lampo’ng (n° VI, Missuni Pavie) oii il est dit que le roi du Lan Na 
fit don de “toutes les rizieres royales, a savoir trois millions cinquante 
mille rizim'es,’ *^* I'editeur en presence d’un fait analogue change 
d’explication et ne voit plus la <|u'une simple exageration. En ce 
cas, on ne compreud guere pourquoi 50.000 rizieres auraient ete 
ajoutees a une expression hyperbolique. En traduisant, comme l a 
fait le P. Schmitt, les na sont indiques par des multiples de dix 
mille. (Jn comjoit sans peine que tel ne serait pas le cas s’il .s’agissait 
du nombre de lupins contenus dans une etendue de rizieres ou de la 
mesure de ce terrain a laide d une unite de surface.'^’ Le nos 
jours, les Lu’ comme les Laotiens ne mesui-entpas les rizieres c’est 
iiKjntrer clairemeut qu ils attachent plus d importance a la recolte 
qu au terrain. loutes ces ditficultes seraient levees si les dotations de 
ces epigraj)hes ne furent point constitutes par I’usufruit de terres 
determinees mais par une rente ou un don en riz preleve sur le 
revenu du domaine ou d un district, na sigitiant alors “rapport de 
riziere, ‘"recolte, “riz et s exprimant en nombres, c’est-a-dire en 

Mission Pavie, Etudes diverses, II, p. 266; 1.12, n° 1. 

Ihid., p. 283 et ii°2: 1.7, v° 1. 

Cf. I inscription mon de Wat Don a Lamp-un. (G. Giedes, Doc. Laos., 
p. 191). 

Cf. Diet, de Guigxard, p. LIII. A la vei-ite, on trouve dans les textes 
(pielques exemples de riziere.s mesurees en bras-ses {ica), done par leur 
perimetre. 
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poids.^^^ Or, tel est bien le cas. 

Reportons-nous au passage vise de I’inscription VI Pavle qui, soit 
dit eu passant, coiitient des formes dialectales k’o’n on In’.*"' 

V 1 — (5) (Titre) pen ca mo’n bin j yaii hinai mi 

(6) rajakhet dan hlay an kot hmay vai kap arama an ni 

(7) na sam Ian ha hmu’n ban vai kap brab ceti si tarn si 

(8) sen pea vai kap brah can no’ vihara ha sen pea vai k 

V 2 — (1) ap uposata si sen pea vai pen can ban Ian ha sen 

(2) ha hmu’n ban pea cai Iiu’ phu nay kin son smi pea na 

(3) dan moan nl yu nai hmu’n khan sen khan nai ban(n)a 
kuht. 

Ge (jui veut dire : “(Titre), souverain de M. P ing C’ieng Mai, pro- 
prietaire de tout le territoire royal, decide de prelever'’^* sur (la re- 
colte), en favour de ce temple, trois millions cinijuante (et un) inille 
do riz, (a savoir : ) 

-pour le cetiyH carre, (juatre cent iiiillo cauris, 

-jKHir le Bouddha du monastere, cin(( cents mille cauris, 

-pour y upotmtlui, quatre cent mille cauris, 

-pour la nourriture des i-eligieux, un million cinq cent (iin) mille 
cauris, 

-comine don gracieux aux chefs, deux cent mille cauris. Tout ce 

Sur les amphilx)logie.s qu'entniiiie I'n^jige des numeitiux comme }X)ids, 
comme valeuis et poui- denombrer les olqets (iiioiiiiaies, oiuii^, uoix d'aiec, 
etc.), vou' le cas p;irticuliei' expo-se par M. (_!. Ccedes (Due. Laus . . , p. 118. 
11 . 2). Cette impeifectioii marquaiite de la .seiuantique tal oblige a .s en teiih- 
dans les traductions a des formules litterales telles que : “di.x mille d’or", “un 
million d'arecs”. M. C. a deja montie que runite de jioids n'e^t pis le 
tical (V. conti-a = C. Norrox, Ann. <la Sittnt, I, p. 10, n. 1). On jieut 
ajouter a son argumentiition eette preuve empruntee au liaut Laos : Le nin'n 
(12 kg.) equivaut, d’apies le P. Ouicxard, Diet. p. LIII) au jioids de 
800 et non de 10.000 tic-aux. 

*“' flotation du Recueil (Us imeriptions rlv, Siam (I, p. 10-12) qui vaut a 
la fois pour les langues indiennes et (xiur le tai aneien, sous quelques 
reserves. 

***' Wai signifie ici “donner pour etie mis en re.serve’’ (Cp. avec le sens 
couiiint du mot) et s’oppose netteinent dans ce texte a //»'. . . Aia “donner 
pour etre depense” (1 .2, v°2). 
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riz est loge dans le grenier^^^ du district de Kuht. 

Le P. Schmitt a saute han (p’an') et Idn probablement parce que 
nu’ng (un) est sous-entendu apres ces numeraux, licence qui n’est 
plus permise dans ce cas par la sjmtaxe moderne. Sans esperer etre 
entierement correcte, la presente traduction retablit au moins les 
nombres dans leur integrite. Les erreui-s de I’epigraphiste sur ce 
point sont d’autant moins explicables cj[ue ces nombres sont suscepti- 
bles d’une verification evid enter le total des cauris (pea — hid) est egal 
au nombre qui indique le poids de na, remarque pleine d’interet 
pour notre recherche, car elle nous invite a faire correspondre un 
cauris a Funite de poids fietive qui se denommerait “un”. Dans 
Finscription de G’ieng Sen,'^^ le don d’une quantite indeterminee de 
im est complete par la mention kdp sen pea, “avec cent mille 
cauris’’. Dans un cas analogue, il .s’agit de la dotation faite par 
Jiang llai au benefice de Wat Kan T’6m, la cbronique de C’ieng Mai 
(^traduction C. Notton) dit (pie “cbaipie annee, 620,000 cauris 
furent pr(jleves sur le tribut des rizieres” pour la nourriture des 
religieux. Ce “tribut”, bien entendu, etait verse en riz. Les autres 
cauris “preleves’’ sur le P'au-ua C’em et C’e G ang servirent a fournir 
les religieux en aliments et en arec. On voit done que les cauris 
j(juaient en de tels cas un role a la fois figuratif, distributif et 
mnemoteclinique. On me permettra de citer une observation qui 
illustre iFune mauiere frappante la vieille coutume attestee par 

Le P. Schmitt ;i vu mi toponvme dans ‘‘bmu'n kliaii sen khan ”. Le 
point de vne que je soutien> ici me fait proposer d y vob un terme ligimitif 
pour "grenier”. sens (pii s'aecorde toute aussi bien a la lettre dn texte. 
il ailleurs, voiei la tniduction du passage entier par le P. Schmitt (loc. cit., 
p. 283-4) : “A ce meoie moment, le 8omdec phra : cri .... fit inscru’e comme 
dotation faite ii cet arama toutes le.s liziere.s royales, a savoir : ti-ois millions 
ciiKjuante mille lizieres. Au noiu des phra : cetiyas places aux quatre edtiis 
de la pagode. il fit faiie quatre cent mille titres de propriete. La statue de 
Buddha qui se trouve plact^e dans le vihaiii (temple) en lepit cinq cent un 
mille titles ; riqiosatha en le^ut cent mille. Cent cinquante autres mille 
furent leservcs pour Fentretien des Ixmzes. Les chefs pieposiis au .service 
de la pagode re(.-uient de leur cote deux cent mille titles. Toutes ces rizieres 
se trouvent situces dans Farrondissement dit hmin khao .seen khao et dans 
celui de Ahinakut". 

L. Focrxereac, Le .'Ham uncien, I. Inscription de C’ieng Sen, 2e f., 

I..-). 

A/i/t. da iSiKiii, III, p. 53. 
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I’inscription : L’impot dans le liaut Laos fran 9 ai.s est personnel, inais, 
en fait, les chefs indigenes le considerent toujours eomine global par 
villages on hameaux, d’autant pins qu’il y a des ecarts sensibles entre 
le eliitfre tlieoricjue et le cliitfre des iuscrits. Un litige s’etait eleve, 
une annee, entre FAdininistration et Yang-ta, chef du groupe Meo de 
Bhn-no’, an sujet de I'impot paye par un haineau qui, selon I’humeur 
vagabonde des Meo, avait emigre entre temps. Quelle ne fut pas ma 
surprise de voir Yong-ta aller chercher au fond d’une hotte et de- 
plier des petits bouts de papier, un pour chaque hameau, contenant 
autant de grains de mais que de piastres payees. C’etait, a son point 
de vue, un argument irrefutable de sa bonne foi et une preuve de 
I’excellence de sa memoire. II est clair que si Ton se .servait encore 
de cauris dans la region (ils sont toujours utilises par les monta- 
gnards de la famille lo-lo comme ornemeuts), c’est eux qui auraient 
servi a ces operations.^^^ Quiconque a vecu a I’interieur du pays 
tai comprendra que, faites en monnaie ordinaire, les dotations royales 
pour la nourriture en riz des communautes religieuses auraient ete 
illusoires, car a certaines epoques, mallieureusement trop frequentes, 
il est impossible de se procurer du riz dans le commerce mgme a 
prix d’argent. En posant p’an hla mille cauris =yd'/i = 1 kg. 200, 
le don de riz fait a Wit Suvannu Ardma est de 120 Kg. et celui fait 
a Wat Lampo’ng de 3661 Kg. 200. La seule tradition yuen jmbliee 
sur I’etymologie de Lan Na tend a confirmer ipie na comporte une 
evaluation en poids: ‘dls [les Yuen] peserent le lit en pierres de 
Chao Suvmuui Khamdeng et lui trouverent le poids de un lan. Ils 
prirent I’indice (de ce poids) pour nonimer la ville” : Lan Xa C’ieng 
Mai.^^^ Malgre la suspicion dans laquelle on doit tenir ses pareilles, 
cette legende off re I’interet de montrer qu’a une certaine epoque et 

Les cauris constituaient, selon toute vi-aisemblance, des “bons’’ a re- 
mettre aux prepose.s des greniers royaux pour percevoir ces marchandises. — 

D’autre part, n’est-ce pis en Z«9i 6io sflUlUll (million de cauris), associe dans 
I'esprit des Laotiens (?) au mot “grenier”, qu’il faudrait corriger I'enigma- 
tique “Lan Piyea’’ (million de greniers), nom sous lequel les membres de la 
Mission Pavie (Etudes diverses, II, p. 1, n. 1 et passim) designeiit le Siam 
et qu’ils n’ont certainement pas invente, pas plus que sa traduction ? C’est 
intentionnellement qu’il n’est pas etudie ici a cote des autres noms de princi- 
pautes a elements numeraux, car aucun dictionnaire et aucune autre source, 
a ma connaissance, ne mentionnent ce nom ou son composant “Pivea.” 

Ann. du Siam, I. p. 10. 
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dans le pays mSme, telle etait I’interpretation populaire de I’expres- 
sioii eu cause. Au reste, la metonymie etant le mode fa void de 
derivation de.s mots tai, na a encore actuellement en yuen le sens de 
“ recolte de riz, ’^^* alors qu’en In’ et eu laotien c’est K’du (viz) qui 
sert a exprimer cette idee. 

Peut-on conclure de cet expose que PAn-na et Lan-na etaient des 
titres de dignite comportant une rente en riz de 1 Kg 200 et 1.200 
Kg respectivement ? Certainement non et on pent s’en persuader en 
reprenant le terme P'dn-nci dont on a vu plus haut le sens territorial 
et la valeiir prati(jue. Cette expression n’e.st pas figurative, comme 
je lai cm longtemps. On concevrait fort bien que Ton put designer 
nil “easier ’ par le symlxile “ mille cai'res,” mais cette explication 
soulevc deux difficulte.s. La premiere est que, parmi ses acceptions, 
pun a Celle de “ lopin de terres labourables,” e’est-a-dire une efcendue 
non divisee.*'^^ La .seconde est tpie Ton ne connalt ni stjy-na, ni 
hoi-iiii et (ju’ainsi p’uH-vu a toutes les chances d’etre le noni de base, 
Ceci nous conduit a sonder letyniologie de p’dii. Celle de hoi, (pii 
avait paru ei idente a un remarquable connaisseur comme le P. 
Cuigiiard, a fait Tobjet d’une rigoureu.se demonstration phi]ologi(iue 
de la part de II. M. G. Coedes et J. Burnay.^*' Alors que les autres 
I’ai (Sbans compris) ,se servant ix)ur designer le nombre “cent” du 
numeral cbiiiois puk (forme cantonnaise de jxii), les Siamois, les 
Kiotiens, les Lu’ et les Tai de la Riviere Noire iitilisent le mot tai 
Aoi, ?’(!(, signitiant “ enfiler. ’ Cn ]i.oi etait done primitivement une 
ligature de monnaies eiifilees (coquillages, puis metal). C’est egale- 
meiit a cet u.sage (jue sendde dh I’emploi du mot tai pan, pan, 
signitiant “eiirouler” “ bobiuer,” pour le nombre “mille” dans les 
groupes oii hoi sert a dire “ cent.”'^’ On pent done croire que jadis 
dix ligatures etaient normalement enroulees sur elles-memes pour 
leur transport. Le tableau ci-de.ssons fait con.stater I’identite des 
deux mots dans trois sur f(uatre des langues tai en question, la con- 

Ibid., p. 9, note 3. 

Diet, de Guicxard, p. LlII. Ce sens ne tigiire p\s s.v. P'dn. 

J.S.S., XX. i (1926), p. 49-52. 

Saiif chez les T.ii dn Tonkin septentrioiial qni emploient Svien (dii 
ehinois : Ts ien) F. M. Savixa, Diet, taif-annrfmite-f'rnnrais, ’Ha.noi. 1910, p. 
415. A •■'ignaler la pensistance fort interes.siinte de la nomenclature ile 
fouest chez les Tai du Kouang-si (Cf. XY. C. Dodd, op. cit., p. xxi). 
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cordance tonique entre le laotien et le tai noir ayant ete demontree 
preced eminent. 


Langue 

Enrouler 

Mille 

Observations 

Siamois 

pan JJU 

pan inu 

♦Exactement “tourner.” Il 

Laotien 

p’an 

p’an 

ne s’agit peut-etre pas 
du meme mot commun. 

Puon 

pan 

' pan 

Cf. lao. ; p’an2 ayant le 
memo sens et dont le ton 

Tai noir 

- 3** 
pan 

j pan^ 

correspond a p’an2 



j 

'•*E. Diguet, Etude , 



j 

i 

s. V. Guetres. 

i 

i 


F’&n a done eu tres ^•l•aisemblablement eoiiune sen.s ancieii voisin 
de “enrouler” celui de “cloture” ou, .si Ton veut, de “ perimetre,” puis, 
par metonyniie, d’ “enclos” ou de “ surface,” ce qui explique I’acception 
“ lopin de terres labourables.” P’aii-au ne signilierait pas autre chose 
qiie “ enclos, easier de riziei'es.” Et telle est en effet la signification 
qu’il possede dans la chronique de C’ieng Mai, comme on I’a vu plus 
haul. Lorsque pan a acquis un sens abstrait nuinerique, p’an-na 
dans I’acception de “revenu d’un ca.sier” s’est trouve etre figure par 
“ un inille (poids) de riz.” Cette fa 5 on de conduire le raisonnement 
pent paraitre specieuse, mais elle est celle de I’esprit tai, car il existe des 
teinoignages formels de ces equivalences et extrapolations appareni- 
inent deconcertantes ; On verra plus loin comment “chef de dix” 
signifie au Tran-ninh une parcelle de rizieres. Lorsque la chronique 
de C'ieng Mai enumere les P’an-naou di.stricts de C’ieng Sen, elle pre- 
cise qu’il y en av’ait sept ici, neuf la et qu’a P’a-le, il y avait “ 500 Na’’ 
autrement dit un demi-di.strict.*^* On surprend done P’an-iia, 

P. 105, note 1. L.a notation des tons est celle de M. Henri Maspero 
(V. ibid.). 

En voici un exemple : Au Tran-ninh, un pan (mille) (de riz?) vaut 35 
mu’n (en tai, “trois cent cinquante inille”), soit 420 ou 525 kg de riz en epi 
{Diet, de Guigsabd, s.r. Pan). 

Ann. dll Siam, 111, p. 79. 
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venant de quitter sa valeur unitaire etymologique, a son premier 
degre de desintegration, alors que le nombre 500 n’a aucune signiiica- 
tion reede. Ainsi s’explique philologiqutment la recurrence regres- 
sive des Siamois qui sont descendus jusqu’ aux nombres les plus bas 
et celle progressive des autres Tai qui ont atteint le million, afin 
d’exprimer par des evaluations en dotations de riz les hierarchies de 
leurs societes. Get expose, fait par retouches successives pour tenter 
de dissocier les differents plans de la pensee tai passablement con- 
fuse. permet de croire que, dans les temps lointain.s, le P’an-na etait 
le dernier notable de Muang, celui qui avait la charge d’un easier de 
rizieres et (pii recevait sa dotation sur la recolte de ce easier, les 
degres superieurs ne comportant pas necessairement des dotations 
de dix en dix fois superieures. 

Pour en venir aux classes de dignitaires distinctes de cedes titrees, 
les lois siamoises nous font connaitre une hierarchie qui s’expi'ime au 
moyen de termes comprenant des nombres croissant de 10 en 10 apres 
hua pak auquel I'etymologie semble attribuer le sens de “chef de 
foyer.” Ce sont hua pak, nai sip, nal roi, p’dn, h’un, mu’n, etc.'^* 
Les Tai de la Chaine annamitique ont un systeme analogue de 
dignites dont les litres sont : hua hoi, hud p’dn, htid mu’n. On pour- 
rait done croire (pie nous nous trouvons dans les deux cas en presence 
de hierarchies de chefs (nai, hud) designees par le nombre de foyers 
aux(piels chaciue degre donne le droit de commander ou qui est 
attribue en fait a chacun comme commandement. Mais la realite est 
moins simple. Le Dr. Lefevre de la mission Pavie,*^^ qui fut seule- 
ment un voyageur en pays tai mais dont les observations sont justes, 
rapporte (pie dans les Hua-p’^n “[les] rizieres sont divisees en 
plusieurs parcelles qu’on appelle hua-sibs [hua-sip]. Chaque hua-sib 
represente la surface cultivee par les habitants de dix maisons, et 
donne comme rapport annuel dix kaubats [k’au bat] e’est-a-dire 
quatre-vingts piculs.” Le terme htid-stp indique done un rapport 
entre un foyer et la parcelle de rizieres d’oii celui-ci tire sa sub- 
sistance. De plus, I'unite fondamentale de surface qui est inexprimee 
est elle-meme en rapport avec I’unite de mesure de grains puisqu’ 
elle donne theoriquement comme recolte un k’du hat de riz Une 
aide inattendue en faveur de la justesse de la remarque faite par 

Je suis redevable de ces ren.seignements a I’obligeance de M. R. Lixgat. 

Un voyage au Laos, p. 200. 
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le Dr. Lefevre est apportee par un de.s noms emphatiques de la pro- 
vince de Sam nu’a : Hiia pan ha fang qui est traduit tradi- 

tionnellemeiit “Hua pan cinq plus un sixieme” (sic !) par un singu- 
lier mepris de la sj’iitaxe tai. Quoi qu’il en soit de fang huh, 
exemple a peu pres unique d’une construction sur le modele de fang 
lay “ tons,” ha est fautif de toute maniere. II faut corriger ce nom 
en Htia p’an-na..., comme le demontre la repetition de ce terme 
dans Hud p’dn ha fang ha confederation In’ autour des M. U., au dire 
de M. Pavie, nom qui s’interprMe par “cinq cantons.”^"^ Hud 
p’dn-na, que je traduis “ chefferie,” revele done .une forme liybride 
de hud p’dn et de p’dn-nu prouvant I’existence du passage des 
hierarchies par na a celles par foyers. 

Les premieres sont vraisemblablenjent anterieures aux secondes et 
je risquerai quehpies hypotheses sur les causes probables de I’adoption 
de ces dernieres. 

Dans les societ4s chinoise et sino-annamite modernes, il existe des 
clans familiaux (shig, tinh), alors que chez les Tai le clan est reste 
territorial ou mieux communal. C’est le Mu’ang (Itlo’ng, Hong) dont 
tous les membres portent en effet le meme nom generique. Pour 
prendre un exemple dans la circonscription que j’ai administree, une 
personne originaire de j\[. Yo reste un Tai Y6 oh (ju’elle aille. 
Lorsqu’un groupe d’habitants (juitta definitivement ce Muang pour 
s’installer dans un autre d’une autre province (^a AI. Beng, sur le Nam 
Beng), le nouveau quartier qu’ils fondwent fut appele Ban YoS^^ 
D’autre part, la notion de groupe familial est loin d’avoir chez les 
Tai la precision qu’elle a chez les Cliinois et les Annamites qui 
pratiquent un sj^steme strict de filiation agnatiejue et un culte des 

P ya Prac'akit {Ann. du Siam, I, p. 94. n. 4) et ile nomhreux auteurs 
I’ecrivent Hnd ijdn fang hok, ce qui moiitie bieii que ha ne signifie pas 
“cinq” et qu'il est superfetatoire. 

Expose des tramux (Mission Pavie — Geogr. ifc Yoy., II), p. 5. — De 
meme I’extravagante traduction de Hud p’dn par “mille sources” ou “mille 
tetes” a acquis force de loi. On la trouve sous la plume de AI. Lagreze 
(17. Malpoech, Le Taws touristique, p. 255). Pour qu'elle fut possible, il 
fiiudrait, d’apres la syntoxe laotienne, que le numeral piecedat le nom. 
Comme on I’a vu, le sens litteral de cette expression est “chef de mille” 
(rizieres ou foyers). 

La traduction habituelle et commode de Bun (shan, Man, Wan) par 
“village” n est pas A recommander, au moins dans une etude .sociologique. 
Le Muang etant Funite socLile, Ban designe aussi bien im quai'tier du chef- 
lieu qu'une section eloignee, e'est-a-dire im village. 
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ancetres entralnant la tenue d’lm veritable etat-civil figuratif. L’or- 
ganisatioii uterine ancienne de la societe tai est encore tres visible 
a la pratique generate des raaris-gendres et a celle qui consiste a 
appeler un homme du nom d’un de ses enfants precede de I’indication 
P’6 (Pere de. . . \ Le culte des ancMres (p’i hu’en, pi p’6 p’i me) 
pourtant tres pratique par les Tai non bouddhistes n’accorde aux 
parents morts qu’une aine collective. La famille, concept vague pour 
les Tai, n’a done pas cliez eiix de realite juridique. 

Pour f[Ue le foyer ou famille du type territorial en vint a etre 
adinis coiume unite de denombrement, il a fallu plusieurs causes : 

1°) recroulement des cadres feodaux, sen.sible au Siam et, a un 
degre moindre, au I^aos par la con.stitution d’une classe de fonction- 
uaires (mandarins) degagee des domaines et des clans; 

2°) les titres cliinois et sino-annamites de centenier (pat hou ^ .^1, 
clief de mille families (i-^’ien hou T" .P) et de dix mille families 
(ti'dn hou ^ Ils etaient connus des Tai et je citerai a I’appui 

ce curieux passage de la Chronique de C’ieng Mai : ” (L’empereur 
de Cliine) donna I’ordre suivant; “ Desonnais, ne faites pas asseoir 

N 

les env<jyes du souverain du Lanna au mSme rang t|Ue le Chao p’ on 
een (prince commandant cent mille hoinmes) mais que ce soit au 
rang de C/<do p’dn Ion (prince commandant un million d’hommes).” 
Ces nombres .sont des unites du 6e et du 7e ordre, alors que les 
Chinois n’ont pas depa.sse le sixieme, le titre de “chef de cent mille 
families” etant |K)rte par le general en chef des troupes mongoles.'"'^^ 
Les chroniqueurs tai out done remanie le s3'steme chinois pour qu’il 
soit en harmonie avec I’ordre de grandeur des nombres utilises dans 
leur pays; 

Ann. dti III, p. 139. 

Siir cette question, v. Jfnrco Poln. edit. Yule-Cokdiek, I. p. 350. 351, 
n. 2 (Te.xte: II Milione, edit. Benedetto, p. 71), H. Coedier, Hist. gen. de 
in Chine, II, p. 329-330. 

De leur cote, le.s Chinois ont commis des ei-reuis d'un .autre genre a 
propos des dignitaires t.ii. Pour eux {Tien hi, l.c. p. 345-346), le Tekno 
mong [C Au mom chez le.s Lu* et les Iv’o n, et non C au IMuang, comme on 
1 eci'it ordinairement par eneur], ou prince regent, eommande a quelques 
dizaines de milliers d hommes, le tchao lou [C’au luk^rajaputia latabut] a 
plus de 100.000 hommes, le tch.ao kaiig [Can k'ang, prince “du milieu”, titre 
existant de nos joiu-s ches les Lu' des S. S. P’an-na] a 1.000 hommes et quel- 
quefoLs ce chiffre descend ju.squ a 10 hommes. On roit que les Chinois ont 
donne aux titre.s princiers lu et k'o’n les significations approximatives de> 
titres de dignitaires siamois. 
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3°) I’usage de compter par foyers la dotation faite a un enfant 
princier lors de son mariage, le personnel atfecte an service d’une 
fondation piense et les apanages de clientele (lam). Ces derniers 
existent encore d’nne fa^on plus on moins visible en pays shan, cliez 
les Tai noirs, chez les Laotiens et surtout ehez les Le P’u lu m, 

pere de Uim ou patron an sens du Bas-Einpire remain, est un prince, 
une princesse, un liaut dignitaire ou un simple notable (jui revolt en 
apanage la client^e d’un cei-tain nombre de foyers k’a et meme tai. 
II sert d’intermediaire (c’est le sens de lam qui ne signifie plus dans 
le sud qu’iuterprete ou intr<jducteur) entre ses enfants de lain (Ink 
lam) et I’autorite. II centralise les impbts de ses clients et leiir 
transmet la correspondance et les ordres otticiels. II se charge de les 
representer en justice, de remettro leurs requetes et do defendre leurs 
interets. En eeliange, il beneticie de certaines redevauces en argent 
et en nature. 

Il n’est pas encore possible de situer exactement cotte institution 
dans revolution des societes tai. Actuellement, chez les Lu’, elle 
t*8t a la ba.se de radmiaistration des tribus inontagnardes (jui, semi- 
nomades par suite de la pratique du ral ne pourraient pas sans 
difficultes etre rattachees a des divi.sions territoriales. C’est egale- 
ment chez le F’6 lam (pi’oat lieu les eebanges economiques entre 
montagnards et riverains dans les Mo'n od il n’existe pas de marcbe. 
e’est-a-dire a pen pres pai-tout. 

De ces glanes et malgre la nature du mandarinat siamois (excep- 
tion faite du rniin nai), on voit se degager cependant avec nettete 
un Usage ancien propre aux Tai de I'ouest, celui des dotations ac- 
cordees par les seigneur.s. Ce fait juridiijue .s’explique par le regime 
de la propriete en pays tai oil tout appartient a ces derniers ; terre 
et eau, choses et creatures, sauf les animaux sauvages vivants. 


Err.\ta et Addenda. 

Diverses circonstances et inon eloignement de Bangkok m’ont coni- 
peche de faire imprimer ce travail dans sa forme definitive. Comme 

' Cf. Gazetteer . . , I, ii, p. 431 (C e>t le seal ouviaije qui ait ilomie an- 
ciennement une de.seriptiou exaete) ; E. Diguet, op. cit., p. 20: P. le 
Boulaxger. up. elf., p. no ; CuPET, uji. eit., p. 230 (le pO lam y e.-it appele 
ou inteiprete) ; (!. Ayme, Monoijrnphk fin Ye Terr, milit., p, 72-3, 
d’apres une mise an point de ma Monoyrapkie tie la zone ile Bnn-no inedite. 
(Jette institution e.st d’ailleurs eoninnine a d'autre.' soeietes (C'ambodgiens, 
Mu'ong, etc. . ), 
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j’en porte seul la responsabilite, je prie les leeteurs de Hen vouloir 
m’en excuser et de me faire benefieier de leur indulgence pour les 
defauts qu’ils out rencontre.s et dont je me rends parfaitement compte. 
Ces rectitieations et additions s’attachent uni(]uement a ce qui pent 
etre aisement repare de cette maniere. 

• 

P. 79, n. 7. Ajoider : Dans le voeabulaire sino-yuen de la Bibl. 
Nat., “byan” (f°62‘*') traduit eu ettet ping “ egal, plat.” II existe 
peut-etre une autre explication du nom de Mo’aii byan jyan bmai ; 
L’inscription Pavie n“ XXX (^11. 4-5) mentionne une montagne ap- 
pelee : Bu byan, qui parait etre celle, situee a quelques lieues de 
C’ieng Mai, sur laquelle a ete deeouvert cet epigraphe. Son nom 
n’aurait-il pas ete associe a celui de la ville, pour des raisons religieu- 
ses, par exemple ? Notons encore que le MS. de la Chronique de 
Sxi'vaipui K’amd^ng (Ann. du Siam, I. p. 1) porte rorthographe 
“ping,” nom que les Yuen glosent par “pilotis.” 

P. 80,11. 1 . Ajoufer: D’apres G. Deveeia (Hist, du College des 
I aterji'retes . . . [pratiquement inedit ; un vol. et un jeu d’epreuves cor- 
rigees a la Soc. A.siat. de Paris] p. 53), la section Pa pai (la 9*^) du 
Bureau des Tradueteurs fut ouverte en 1512 a I’occasion de I’arrivee 
de “ Lan-telio-Iv e,” un Yuen <|ui venait apporter le tribut du Lan Na 
a la Cour de Chine. C’e.st done evideinment a cette date et en cette 
circonstance que fut eonfectionne le premier voeabulaire sino-yuen. 

P. 80, n. 3. II s’agit de la Morrison Library a Tokyo, actuelle- 
ment denommee “ Toyo Bunko. ’ 

P. 80, n. 4. Ajouter : Si les vocabulaires revises n’ existent qu’en 
copies manuscrites dont on trouve d’assez nombreux exemplaires en 
Chine et en Europe, leur te.xto priinitif datant des Ming a ete 
imprime. Je n’ai pas encore deeouvert dans les differentes collec- 
tions de Paris le voeabulaire yuen edite. Sa comparaison avec les 
copies corrigees datant des Ts’ing suffira a etablir si “byan” est fautif 
ou non. 

P. 81, n. 1, 1. 1. C’est seulenient une partie du livre VI du Cheng 
U’oti Ki (Histoire des guerres imperiales) (pi ’a traduit M. Imbault- 
Hu.irt dans Particle cite. 

P. 83, 1. 7. Cette identification renionte au XVB siecle. En 1608, 
le P. Pierre du J. 4 rric, S. J. {Histoire des choses jdtis memorahles . . .■ 
ez hides orientales . . , Bourdeaus, S. Millanges, I, p. 500-1) ecrit en 
parlant des “geos” (les Lawa, d’apres M. W. A. R. Wood, Hist, of 
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Siam . . , 2® ed., p. 41. Mexdez Pinto, dans I’Mit. franc, de 1628, 
p. 837, cite les “ G hiupJio^aos . . . par dedans les montagiies de Lau- 
ho.s”) ; “ ils se marepient tout le coi'ps avec des fers chaud.s atin de 

paroistre plu.s beaux et plus gentils, fai.san.s tout plein de figures 
d’oyseaux, & autres aniiiiaux sur leur chair ; d’ou il semble a ipiel- 
ques vns que ce sont les peuples, que Hare Paid Venitien diet habiter 
en la Prouinee du Cangigu : parce qu’ils out les mesines coustmiies. " 
Le.s Annaniites ont etc tatoues jusqu’a la fin du XIIP .siecle (H. 
Maspero, BEFEO, XVIII, 3, p. lOy mais les Ghinois nous apprennent 
que les Yuen et les Lu’ se tatouaient des insigues, probablenieut 
tribaux, sur le visage, partieularite que note Marco Polo a propus 
des habitants du Caugigu (V. Tiea hi, lx., p. 152, 155 ; Xan tchao 
ye eke, trad. Saixsox, p. 174; Itang Hsu, Lea Trota yrandea Rucea de 
la. Province die Vunnan [These], Paris, Rod.stein, 1U32, p. 138-139). 

P. 84, u. 4. Ajouter: Sir G. Sco'ri' et scs inforniateurs u’etaient 
pas parvenus a identifier le Ho’ng K’ong (pii est la patrie des pre- 
miers habitants tai de C’ieng Tung, d’apres les traditions du lieu. 11 
s’agit de Mogaung, en slian Mo’ng Kong, et ceci est confirnie par les 
chroniques des Etats .shans qui relatent la conquete de C’ieng Tting 
par les fameux freres So’ K'an p’a, roi de M. Man, et K’tln Sam l6ng, 
I’oi de Mogaung. Leurs hauts fails sont moins legendaires que Ton 
croit generalement puisque c est I’un de ces princes qui s’einpara de 
I’Assam en 1228 ou 9, fait incontestablement acquis. C’est a Mang 
Rai que les Anuales de C’ieng Tung attribuent la conquete de cette 
principaute, mais la date de 1230-1243 qu’elles donneut ne cadre pas 
avec la clironologie de ce roi alors qu’elle Concorde parfaitement avec 
repo(jue ou les deux souveraius shans accomplireut leurs exploits. 

P. 85, n. 1. Le P. G. F. de ilARlXi : (^Delle Mlsslonnl . . . nella. 
Frouincia. del Giappone . . , ed. de Rome, 1663, iu-4°, p. 454) dit 
aussi que le roi du Laos (Vieng C’an) a jilus de cent femmes. 

P. 85, n. 2. Ajouter: La plus aucienne explication de ce nom 
semble etre celle du P. Gadbil, S. J., dans non Memoire historujue aur 
le Tong-King (in de Moa’RIAC de Mailla, Hist, gener. de la Chine, 
reimprime dans Lettres edijiantes et curieuses, ed. du Pantheon 
litteraire, IV, p. 602, et Rev. Indo-Chin., juil. 1911, p. 41). Cet 
auteur, tiraut argument de ce que le premier lieu ou se tint la Cour 
du Siam “s’appelait Tchai pappe Mahanacbn” (La Loubere, Du 
Royaume de Siam, I, p. 25), ecrit que les rois du Siam etaient origi- 
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naires du P« pu l. Je ne vois pas a quel noiii de Sukhot’ai on de 
Satc’analai repond ce “Tchai pappe.” 

P. 89, 1. 2. Apres Amiain, ujouter: “on ils restercnt plusieurs 
annees. Puis . . Atipju'ivier : d’ou. 

P. 90, u. 3, 1. 8. Jird esfc la eapitale de Juyauagara, d’apres Y. 

P. 92, 1. 16. L’hypothese selon laquelle M. C’e aurait ete la 
eapitale du Tch'e-li ou S. S. P’au-ua repose sur Ic fait acquis que 
“C e” est lui mot nan-tchao signitiaut “eapitale”. Mu’ang C’e etait le 
noin tai du Nan-tchao et est reste celui du Yunnan. Bien plus, les 
recits semi-legeudaires de la fondatiou de C ieng Tung et de C’ieng 
Rung {Gazetteer . . , I, ii, s.v. Keng Tung) di.sent que ce sont des “Ho” 
et non des Tai (^ui furent des premiers colons de cette contree peuplee 
de sauvages. II faut souligner (pie “Ho” ne signitie “chinois” que 
par line e.xtension de sens assez recente. Les Tai du Yunnan 
I’emploient pour plusieurs groupes ethniques qu’ils distinguent par- 
faitement des Chinois. Mgr. Pallegoix (Diet, h.v.) le traduit par 
“Chinois Lolos”, ce qui est plus exact (jue I’interpretation habituelle. 
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THE STATEMENT OF KHUN LUANG HA WAT 

Translated by 

H. S. H. PkIXCE VlVAUHAXAJAYA 
(^continiied).''^' 

Reigx of Kix(i Nakayaxa 
(continued). 

And some time tliereafter it came into the mind of King N<lrCi.u<npi 
that never had he .shown his prowess and might in noble war, not- 
withstanding the years that he had been upon tlie throne. Long had 
he known that the great and valiant Prince who ruled in the city of 
Chievgmai was possessed of a marvellous Image of the Lord Buddha.. 
It was said that when the Lorxl had entered Sirvihia, the great 
Naga wrought a miracle before the disciple Upaguta ami cast His 
Image in a new alloy of copper and gold. This Image is excelled by 
none in all Jamhud>:lpa. And there existed also in Chiengmai the 
Image of the Lord which King Vajnt, had caused to be carved from 
the sandal-wood tliat formed a pillar of His pyre. The former Image 
is that of tile Lord sitting in meditation with legs bent crossways; 
and the latter, ndiicli is made of .sandal-wood, is that of Him .seated 
in a shade formed by two NOj<jo.s. And in CJdeagmai were Ijoth 
these Images. Being minded to test his own prowess in single 
combat on the back of an elephant, King Xdrdyuna commanded that 
a host of men and warriors be levied and that elephants, horses, 
chariots, boats and barges be made ready for war. The royal com- 
mand was received by a noble, whose title was Chao Phya Cakrl; 
and by him were all the leaders assembled and ordered to raise an 
army and fleet, which were to be placed in mai-ching arrav. The 
command of the van was given to Chao Phya Koshadhipati, and 
that of the rear to Chao Phya Rajavamsarga. The left wing Avas 

See JSS, XXVIII (1935), p. 143 sqq. 
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confided to Pkya Slharaj Tejo, and the right to Pliya Hussein Khan. 
Chao Phya Koshadhipnti, who was the chief in command, was a 
right worthy man, well versed in all military afiairs ; and familiar 
too was he with the Treatise of the Art of War. When robed and 
seated on horse-back, he inspired such awe that enemies were wont 
to flee, greatly afeared at the mere sound of his name. And a skilful 
swordsman was Ghao Phyiij PdjtnuiaisuTya, who could foretell the 
day that would bring forth victoiy to any of his men. Phya 
Slharaj Tejo knew how to become invi.sible, and invulnerable too was 
he. I’hese three men it was, who were the greatest soldiers in the 
field in the reign of King NCirdyana ; and all cities and lands, ex- 
tolled their name. The King’s four ministers marshalled their host 
in accordance with the Treatise oi the Art of War; and the governors 
of all the provinces hastened to levy their men and to send them 
to join the army and the fleet that formed the grand expedition. 
The roll showed that they numbered full two hundred and sixty 
thousand men. Gha.u Phya Suraslha was left to guard over the 
city. The fleet comprised the barge Garuda Vdhu, which was kept 
for tlie King; two barges were to the fore thereof, namely, the Krai 
Keo CaTra Patna, and the Xdud C'j’t Vimdna Juyu, the former to 
the left and the latter to the right. Two more barges were by the 
side of that of the King, the C»d Smnatala. Vijaya. on the' left and 
tlie Kesarin Pavara Rkldhi on the right. Thence followed the 
King's second barge, the liatna Paryaaka ; and six others, namely, 
Deva Ydfi\l to the right and Xdva to the left; Vinidna Jaya 

Rntndi’a iia to the right and Vimdna Jaya Rdjavatra to the left; 
Sura Slha Vimdna to tlie right and Sura Kancuna Vimala to the 
left. Thence followed the barge Paryaiika Ratna to the right and 
Rdja, Dera Aiyina to the left. Again came other barges also in two 
files, (Jrl Jaya Srasti to the right and Jaya Ratna. Vimdna to the 
left; Jaya Hon Hdo and Jaya Lao Tony, the one to the left and 
the other to the right. Thence followed other barges, their prows 
carved in the form of animals ; and these too were placed in two 
files, Xdya Hera and Xdya Vdsu.ki, the one to the left and the other 
to the right ; Slha Xdula and Slha Xdvu, the one to the left and the 
other to the right; Ma/nykon Ma.hd.rna.va anti Manykon Bhava Trai, 
the one to the left and the other to the right; Xura Slha Visuddhi 
SIndhu and Xara Slha Akdqa,, the one to the left and the other to 
the right. Thence followed the barges To Mahdrnava and To Sai 
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Sindhu, the one to the left and the other to the right. Thence came 
the Suvarna Hansa on the right and the Kancana Katna on the 
left. Thence followed fiDur others also in pairs, the Ndvd Srelc and 
Lanka, the one to the left and the other to the right; and the Sa- 
varna and Sara Vimdnu, the one to the left and the other to the 
right. Thence followed four others all manned by the King’s mer- 
cenaries. The barge that was for the King was the Garuda Vdha 
and in front thereof were four other barjies. Another bore an ima^e 
of the Lord ; and another, wherein was a four-cornered dais with 
steps for mounting thereon, was kept for the iwal heir. And two 
more there were, each with two canopie.s, designed for the sons of 
the King ; the one was to the left and the other to the right, in their 
due and proper place. In other barges besides these the afore- 
named, no leaders of the host were seated ; for in them were placed 
guns that were manned by pairs of cannoneers. Their titles were 
Prah Mxuviuj Lu and Pra PdtCda-, Trakon<j Muamj Mara and 
Trakdra A-wZ; Yod Mu Fai and Krai Mu Bejr : Teja Karanya and 
Sony Teja Riddhi ■. Siddhi Yodhd Raksha and (^'akti Ywllid Han-, 
Yudhd Suraj Qakti and \odhd Sura Si.ha, Yodhd Rannrudh and 
Yodhd Ranaranya. These brave warriors one and all carried a 
golden sword of King Kdrdyana. And another group of warriors 
there wei’e, who were styled Y<Mh,d Han, worthy Tuen wlio ever 
surrounded the King. And again followed other barges eacli with 
prows carved in the form of animals ; and in the bow of each was 
seated a brave warrior witli a sword upon his back. The titles of 
these worthy leaders of men were Trai Sarra. SVta, Krldd Yudh, 
Suddhi Teja., Sddhikdra Ja.ya. Katticai Sara Slha, Ayui Gura ^ 
Amnaj Gha.nirern, Gharern Svasti, Sakti Riddhi, Siddhi Teja, 
Gddrd PLany and Saaiy Aynl. These carried a sword on their back 
and a bow in their hands and were named tlie Royal Body-yuards 
and the Kiny’s Men-at-Arms. Eacli of the leaders was given a sword 
of King Ndrdyana. The great Baiinern of Victory, bearing the em- 
blem of the Ka^jl and the Garuda, were borne by the two warriors 
whose titles were Vitjesh Avudh and Visuddhi Yodhd ; and seated they 
were in the Suvarna Hansa. And another whose title was Viqe.sh 
Yodhd carried the great Gony of Victory, wherewith signals were 
to be given to the host. Two leaders were seated in the barge Slha 
Vimdna Jaya and their titles were Bahi Ranya and B<da Rad. In 
two other barges were the royal cannons, Makd Riksha and Mahd 
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Jayu, the one manned by Ahhoya Qara Plerng and the other by 
Dcnnkemg Banabhuva. and Avorthy soldiers they were. To the 
front and rear of all these barges wei’e many others, and each was 
confided to warriors of divers ranks, each placed according to the 
precedence that was his due. The Great Rdjaslhu was the barge of 
Chao Phyu Gakrl and the Great Gajaalha bore Phya Kalahome. 
The four ministers each rode on a barge fitted with a canopy that 
was decorated ivith design : and other warriors and councillors rode 
in barges that Avere placed in pairs, some Avith a decorated canopy 
and others Avith only a roof, all in accordance Avith their precedence 
and rank. Thence folloAved other groups of councillors and officers, 
the Rdjamautrl and the Greshti, seated in barges that Avei’e placed 
in pairs. Tlien came the judges in pairs of barges placed in accor- 
dance Avith their rank. Pra Mahd Aindtya rode on the Little Rdja- 
■ilfia, and Pra Siora Sena on the Little Gajuelha. ; and upon these two 
barges fell the duty of inspection and arrangement of the procession. 
And four relatiA-es of the Queen, who Avere styled Slha Deva, 
Vara.jana , Deea Ka.rindru and Ladra Abhaya, each armed with a 
boAv, rode on tAvo barges, the proAv of the one carved in the form of 
a horse and the other a deer; their duty it Avas to OA'ersee and direct 
tlie other barges that formed the expedition. And behind them Avas 
the barge of the tAvo officers avIio Avere charged Avith duties pertain- 
ing to the discipline of the force. In their possession Avere diA’ers 
instruments for incarceration anil infliction of the penalty of death, 
empoAvered as they Avere to execute those avIio committed the oftence 
of passing close in front of the King. And after them came tAVO 
barges belonging to the men of the royal household, the one to the 
left and the other to the right ; the two chiefs held a banner and 
the others cai'ried a spear. The barge to the right Avas named 
Bhvpendra Slha. Nada and the one to the left Areadra Jdti Sa.m- 
hura : and in the centre of each Avas ajar of the liquors of Auctory. 
And next to these came four barges manned by the four laliant 
soldiers Avho Avere Cham mercenaries, and their titles Avere Sura 
Sent, Slha Raja, Lakshmi Mdnd and Deva Trai. After them 

came the two executioners Avho Avere styled Dhama Ranga and 
Dhama Rtddht, and coffins AA-ei’e kept in the bottom of tbeir barge. 
At the bow stood the tAvo men with red painted SAvords in their 
hands, and in the middle there floated a banner that bore the emblem 
of Hanuman displaying his might. And boats belonging to other 
Avarriors there Avere, numbering over eight hundred in all. Forty- 
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eight thousand was the total number of men that appeared upon the 
roll of this force. 

I shall now tell of the roj’al barge Gorudu Vdha. In the midst 
thereof was the royal canopy ; three umbrellas of state were placed 
towards the lx>w and two more towards the stern, all the live placed 
in a single row. Next to the third umbrella was the royal spear and 
then two pairs of shades tluit gave protection from the sun. There- 
after came two pairs of nine-tiered umbrellas of state and two pairs 
(;f long-handled fans. At the two sides of the canojjy were again 
umbrellas of state. Close to the royal seat were jdaced the King's 
weapons, namely, a javelin and a bow. one on either side of him. In 
front of the seat were two parasols that were emblems of royalty, 
the one to the left and the other to the right ; and next thereto were 
pairs of umbrellas, fans and shades. And two }iages of homnir were 
seated close by, the one holding the King's long-handled sword and 
the other his short-handled sword. On a bench next to them and 
facing the King, a scion of the roval .stock sat on his knees and feet, 
his hands held together palms inwards and lifted up to the chest. 
At each foot of the bench sat the four principal pages id honour, 
and these were styled ('o/iC, liubllii iind T'jn. And seated 

below them were their lieutenants, C'/m Clm Romi.VIm and 

Cka Yiuul, each with a sword on his back and his hands held together 
with palms inwards and lifted up to the chest. The pages next below 
them in rank each carried a sword and sat in two rows, the one to the 
left and the other to the right, between those who paddled the barge. 
I shall mention their titles, namely, Joiju Khuihja, Leha Atjudhn, 
Balii Bal and Bah' Bui. And four more pages there were, two in the 
bow and two at the stern, and each held an instrument wherewith 
signals were given to those who paddled. Cheers were given, songs 
sung, paddles dipped in water and paddles rai.sed in air, all these at the 
•sound given by them. When the auspicious moment came to start 
the barge, then would the.se men make a movement with their Ixidy 
and give forth a .song. The titles of the two who were seated at 
the stern were Vidhi J!^dveii and Vic^eshu Ndai ; and each of them 
had a lieutenant seated in the 1x)w, Ghn Xon Xetva and C/m Cdudrn, 
whose duty it was to give the .signal for raising a cheer. And there 
were two principal gentlemen-at-arms, Rdju.'iani.fdlui and Rdja- 
miehu, who sat by turns ivn a dais facing the stern and held a ban- 
ner, which was waved towards the left or the right as a signal bv 
which the barge was to be steered. Wholly gilded were the royal 
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barges and gilded were the paddles that were used thereon. The 
paddles of the other barges in the procession were painted red. All 
the councillors and officers wore breeches covered with embroidered 
cloth, gowns ornamented by embroidery and pink conical hats 
decorated with divers designs, in accordance with the rank that they 
held. Of the other men-at-arms, the leaders wore a hat and armour 
and the men a red hat and coat. And all those of the van-guard, the 
rear-guard, the reserves, the left wing, the right wing, the scouts 
and others, eacli and all carried a sword. Numerous were the barges 
and inspiring was the sight thereof as they came before the royal 
landing, each moored in its due and proper place. 

And when all were ready the principal and senior councillor went ■ 
forth to inform the King thereof. Then did King Ndrdyana take a 
ceremonial bath and clothed himself with the royal warrior's robes, 
breeches that had two pointed curves at the knee and were covered 
with a red cloth embroidered with gold, a wholly decorated gown, 
three pieces of embroidered silk that hung from the waist, and 
covered the limbs as far as the knee, ornaments that covered the 
chest and the back and bejewelled chains of gold. And having 
placed upon his finger a ring of the nine gems and upon his head a 
crown of diamonds, the King attached a short sword to his waist. 
Thereafter he went forth to tlie royal barge Gurudu VCiha, bearing 
a sword in his hand. 

When the auspicious moment arrived, the court seer sounded the 
Victory Gong and mu.sic bur.st forth from divers instruments. The 
two cannons, ilaltd Riksha and Malui Juya, were fired; the soldiers 
raised cheers that could be heard from afar. Loud and rousing was 
the sound of the war gongs and drums ; and loud was the sound of 
the poles as they struck the decks of the barges. In close array all 
the lx)ats moved forth, whilst the river bubbled and water flew in 
sprays. And when they had made a sufficient distance, cheers were 
again raised for victory. The paddlers quickened their strokes and 
the river was tilled with waves ; sprays flew everywhere as if they 
were smoke, for so numerous and close together Avere the barges of 
war. A great host of men both on land and water followed the 
King to the North ; numerous were the armies that marched on both 
banks of the river. The King wended his way along the river 
KumGieng B<^jra to the town of Tak and thence passed the city of 
Tern, heading along the river towards Chiengmai. Upon arrival at 
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the village of Chang, he commanded that the royal camp be pitched ; 
and there he performed the ceremony of felling a tree, symbolic of 
victory over the foe. And when the ceremony' was over, the King 
commanded Chao Pliya Koshddhijxitt, Pliya RajavamKcirya Sen t and 
Phya Tejo the valiant to invest the hostile city of Chiengmai with 
speed and to give battle to its defenders. The King of Chiengmai 
sent forth his valiant Luo troops to meet the advancing foe ; the van- 
guard engaged the opposing van-guard, the two wings attacked the 
opposing wings. The van-guards fought with lances and javelins ; 
elephants engaged elephants, whilst the riders hurriedly fired their 
guns ; gunners fought gunners with guns, filling the whole forest 
with smoke ; spearmen met spearmen with spears ; swordsmen struck 
at swordsmen ; lancers engaged lancers in true and proper style ; 
long-swordsmen fought long-sword men, each side displaying its skill ; 
those armed with clubs fell upon one another with clubs ; those who 
carried a short sword and a shield engaged those who were similarly 
armed ; archers shot at archers and bowmen at bowmen ; those with 
daggers struck at those with daggers ; and those with sabres cut at 
those with sabres. And .some shot arrows, whilst others fought 
with a sword ; some carried a spear or lance with which they chased 
their foes. Many were the wounded and numerous were the killed. 
The tumult caused by elephants, horses, weapons, guns, cannons, cheers, 
gongs and drums filled the large forest; dense smoke from the guns and 
cannons darkened the sky'. So fierce was the fight between the Tni 
and Lao that many^ of the warriors lost the cloth that covered their loin 
and limbs, left were they with only their short breeches. When the 
battle had calmed down, the Tai praised the Lao for their skill, whilst 
the Lao extolled the Tai for their bravery. And seeing that both 
the Lao and Tai were weary, Phya Slhardj Tejo, who sat upon a 
white horse with a smile, ordered a drum to be struck and the men 
to cheer and retire. The Lao too struck their drum and together 
they retreated from the battle ground. Thereupon did Phya Slhardj 
Tejo, who was mounted upon a white horse, move forth before the 
Lao and shouted to their leaders, saying : “Numerous are the valiant 
who have died. Let him who is a man of skill come forth to give 
me battle for the honour of our name and the wonder of Lao and 
Tai.” All the Lao leaders saw him ; and, well-knowing that he was 
valiant and skillful, not even the bravest of them dared to come 
forth and all held their silence. Seeing that no Lao replied to his 
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words, Phya Slhardj Tejo knew that there was none so dexterous as 
he and forthwith displayed his miraculous power. Mounted uix)n 
his horse and waving his sword before the Lao, he held his breath 
and became invisible to all. Excited by terror of such power, the 
Imo fled in disorder. Having commanded that the fugitives be gather- 
ed together, the King of Cltlenrimn i retired into his city. The gates 
were closed and heavily barred ; men were speedily driven up the 
])arapets ; sand, lead and gums were heated that these might lie 
poured upon the enemy .should they attempt to scale the city wall. 
And seeing that the Lao had been put to flight, the leaders of 
Ayudlnju drove their men to encircle the city. 

When night came, the sound of the gong, that the IjOu sentinels 
used t<i signal the passing of the hour, stnick the ears of King 
NdvCtyana, who thereupon enijuired of Chao Phya Koshadhijnifi as 
to whence came the sound. And upon being told that it was the 
sound of the gong of the sentinels in Chlengmai, the King asked 
why his leaders had encamped .so close to the city. To this Chau 
Phya KoAaldhijmft replied th.at the distance between the city and 
the royal camp was no less than ten miles. Thereupon did the King 
cause the distance to be measured, that the wm-ds of CJtao Phya 
Kuahddhl pati might be put to the test; and it was found that the 
distance was as reported by the commander. And the King again 
asked how it was that they eoidd hear the gong, seeing that it was 
ten miles away. To this Gh<a> Phya KoAta.dhij/afi replied that the 
sound was an augury that presaged the conqiiest of the city and 
that very gong would fall into the hands of the King. Pleased with 
this reply, the King called for men who would be willing to wrest 
the gong from the sentinels. Twenty men, who had committed 
oflences and were imprisoned, offered their service, pledging their 
life that they would not fail in the attempt. And having been 
released, the prisoners armed themselves and together they went 
under the city-wall. Thereafter they recited mantras that caused 
the sentinels who guarded the parapet to fall asleep and so they 
wrought that the large gong was conveyed to King Ndrdyafw. 
Thereu{xm did the King command that the twenty men be rewarded 
and that the gong be covered with gold. 

After a few days had passed and .seeing that no Chievymai army 
came forth to give battle, the King took counsel with his men as to 
the .step that should be taken, .since tho.se of the city would neither 
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give battle nor do homage according to ancient custom. And the 
advice that the counsellors gave was that a letter should he sent to 
the King of Chiengmai, calling upon him to give battle in accordance 
with custom or else to surrender to Ndrdyanas mercy. This advice 
the King approved and a letter was inscribed in his name, saying ; — 

“Know ye that these are the royal words and commands of the 
Most Mighty, Powerful, Virtuous and Excellent Prince Ehdclaqnndha 
Cakravartiii, Descendant of a Victorious Dynasty of Rulers, King of 
the City of Ayudhgd, to the King of Chiengmai. Whereas We have 
led Our host before this city, not because of any covetous desire to 
wrest from thee thy throne, nor thy treasures, nor thy men, nor thy 
horses, nor thy elephants, but by reason of Our deep reverence for 
the Faith and Our desire to be possessed of the Image of the Lord that 
is called Btuldha Sihinga and the Image that is made from sandal- 
wood : We hereby request thee to tender to Us these two Imaores, 
that amicable relations may be maintained between Chiengmai and 
Ayihdyd for ever more. Shouldst thou be unwilling to grant this 
Our desire, then lettest thou come forth with thy men to give Us 
battle in accordance with royal custom ; We leave thee the choice of 
the method of war, for thou mayest choose to fight with elephants 
and horses or in any other wise.” 

A messenger was sent bearing this letter to the King of Chiengmai . 
who thereupon caused a reply to be inscribed, saying ; — 

“ These are the ^vords of the Great Lord of this Land, the Mighty 
Wari’ior Prince Paramindrddifya, the Great King who rules over 
the city of Chiengmai, to the King of Ayudhyd. Whereas Our 
Grandsire has ruled over C'ri Satanaganahuf, Our August Father 
over Candapuri and We Our.selves rule over Chiengmai, it is mani- 
fest that Our transcendental virtue it is that gives Us possession of 
the two Images in which We have deep faith and which We con- 
stantly wor.ship. We refuse to give thee the Images, even though 
thou hast led thy host to war and wrought sore affliction upon monks, 
brahmins and all the people. To these two Images are We prepared 
to sacrifice our life.” 

A messenger brought this letter to King N dray ana, who, having 
been acquainted with its terms, himself inscribed a reply, saying that 
just as it behoved monks and brahmins to abide by their rules of 
moral conduct, so also did it behove kings to wage war in accordance 
with royal custom ; that little did it lack that the King of Chiengmai 
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Wiis not a timid woman, seeing that he made such long tarrying ; 
and that if he were unwilling to surrender the two Images, then 
let him guard well his city lest it be taken by assault. The messen- 
ger was bidden to tender this reply to the King of Chlengniai, who 
thereupon caused the defence of his city to be strengthened and 
kept his silence. 

Thereafter did Phyn Slharoj Tejo offer to storm the city ; and, 
having mounted upon his horse, he led his men before the city -wall, 
shouting with a loud voice “ I am Phya Sihardj Tejo, foremost 
warrior of King Xdrdyana. Let him who is skillful come forth to 
te.st his skill ‘ ” And the Laos who were guarding the parapet 
hurled their javelins and fired their guns causing weapons and 
bullets to descend as rain ; and were casted down molten lead, heated 
sands, resins and gums. But the undaunted Tai warriors moved 
forward to the wall and Phya Slharaj Tejo contrived to climb 
thereon, holding a sword in his hand. Of those upon the parapet 
many were killed and many more were put to flight. The soldiers 
destroyed the wall and entered into the city, killing a large number 
of the Lao defenders. King Bodhisdra of Chiengmai himself 
perished in the struggle; and were taken captive Queen Dibya Lila, 
Prince Vamra son to the King of Chiengmai, and many of his 
councillors. Treasures of great value were also brought to King 
Ndrdyana. Having conquered the city, the King caused the Image 
that was named Buddha Sihiaga and the Image that was made of 
sandal-wood to be brought forth to his royal pavilion ; and there was 
celebrated a glorious festival. 

Thereafter the King called upon Phya Saen Luang, a councillor 
of the King of Chiengmai, to tell him whether it were true, as he 
had heard, that the Image that was named Bioddha. Sihinga, could 
move through the air in miraculous wi.se. And Phya Saen Luang 
replied that the Image had wrougLt such a miracle in the days 
when it was in Pdtaltpufra : but that it could do so no more since 
the day that an evil person had stolen the gems that formed its 
eyes ; and that at some later period the Image was borne awav’ from 
Pdtalqnifra by the Prince of Sargaimri to his own city; thereafter 
it was conveyed to the city of Lanchnng, then to Caudapuri and 
thence to Chiengmai. 

When King Ndrdyana was preparing to depart from Chiengmai, 
be caused Prince Vamr/i, a son to King Bodhisdra, to be made King 
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of Ckiengrna i iu the father’s stead, and the former Queen and all the 
councillors were sutfered to remain in Ghlengmai as heretofore. And, 
having caused the two holy Images to be placed upon a royal barge, 
the King led his host back to Ayudhyd. Upon arrival at the royal 
landing, he caused all the councillors and people of the city to pay 
reverence to the Images. The Avay along which they were to be 
borne was covered with sand and fenced with cocoa-nut palms, 
banana trees and sugar canes ; and along this fence umbrellas of 
state were placed at regular intervals. The Images of the Buddha 
were borne upon a gilded sedan and honoured with four umbrellas 
of state and four sun-shades having rims of gold. 

Upon arrival in the royal palace, the Images were placed in the 
royal chapel ; and, whilst manj^ ceremonies were being performed, the 
Image that was called Buddha S'diiaga did work divers miracles. 
The gong that was captured from Chlengrnai was kept in the royal 
palace. The King showed his mercy to tho.se of Chiengmai who 
had accompanied his host and suffered them to return to their city. 
And from those days it was that humble offerings were sent by the 
Kings of Chlengmal without fail. 

King Ndrdyana had studied the sciences and precepts from the 
holy monk Brahma, a man of venerable age whose ears touched even 
to his shoulders. Well versed in the Veda and Mantra, the sage 
knew the means whereby he could fly through the air in miraculous 
wise. Hence was Ndrdyana a virtuous, miglity and powerful King. 
One day when seated upon his barge he commanded the tide to re- 
cede and; lo, the tide receded at a stroke of liis sword ; and he com- 
manded the tide to rise and again did the tide rise at another stroke 
of his sword. Whatsoever the King de.sired that thing came to 
pass. His fame .spread in all directions ; foreigners from Krosan 
and Frenchmen from France presented him with flowers of gold 
and silver that they might .secure his good will. King Ndrdyana 
was fifteen j-ears of age, when he came to the throne ; and, having 
reigned for tweut\'-five years, he passed away at the age of forty. 
He was born on a Tuesday. 

Reign of King Ram eg vara. 

When King Xdrdyana had passed away, the councillors assembled 
together and took counsel among themselves to decide as to whom 
they should tender the royal estate, seeing that the King had no son 
to succeed him. Those ivho knew the story of CMio Phya Qri 
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Suraeakti said that King Nurdyana had a son by the Lady Kusd- 
vati, whom he had given away to Chao Phya Sura Siha, having 
made a vo’sv tliat he would have no issue by any lady other than the 
Queen ; wherefore was the Lady Kusdmti taken away when she 
eonceived her child. Chau Phya (Jrl Suracaldi was this son and to 
him should the royal estate he tendered. To this advice all the 
eounciliors gave their assent and besought Chao Phya Qri Suraeakti 
to assume the throne. But Chdo Phya. (Jri Sitracakti refused this 
reejuest. saying that he still had a father and to him should they 
address their entreaty. The councillors thereupon carried out his 
behest and begged Clao) Phya Sura Siha to assume the royal dignity. 
Thus did Chau Phya S%Lra Siha. come to the throne and assumed 
two styles, namely. King Dhdtddhi [mti or King Raateevara. The 
Lady Cjiala Devi was apijointed Principal Queen and the Princess 
Suta Devi^ a daughter to King Ndrdyana , was appointed Second 
Queen. 'I'o Queen Suta Devi was hoim a .son, Prince Kivaa, at who.se 
birth the earth trembled and divers miracles came to pass. It was 
said by the people tliat a great and virtuous spirit had come into the 
world. 

King RamvQvara delighted not in the royal dignity and was wont 
to make his way accompanied only by a few body-guards; no pro- 
ees.si(m (jf retainers had he to follow him. To see his people happy 
and pro.sper(jus was his sole pleasure. Chau Phya (Jri Surecgnkti, 
who was apjxjinted Mahd Uparajd, directed all affairs of state. 
Invested with the supreme power, the Midid Uparajd in those days 
I’uled in King Rameep.-ara’s .stead. 4’he King built four monasteries, 
namely, Pura pari rn, Rafua Prasada, Purama Sutya and Jaugayi. 
The monastery of Sumangald Rama was repaired by the King’s com- 
mand. King Rarneevara was fifty-five j'ears of age when he came 
to the throne; and, having reigned for fourteen years, he passed 
away at the age of sixty-nine. He was born on a Friday. 

Reigx of Kino Si riyendradhipati. 

On Saturdaj", the fourth day of the waxing moon of the sixth 
month of the year one thou.sand and sixty-three of the Little Era, 
the councillors besought the Mahd Upardjdi to assume the crown. 
On the day that the coronation ceremony was performed a miracle 
came to pass, for the royal palace was filled with a wondrous light ; 
wherefore did the councillors tender unto him the .style and title of 
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King Stiriye'iulrdclhipati This King was later known also as 
Nardmarindra. His Queen was called Phra Pan Pi Luany. 

Some time thereafter Prince Kv'an, who was the son of King 
Ramecvara and had then reached the age of fourteen years, did 
gather together a large number of men and conspired against Ki'iiij 
Suriyendrddhipati. When tidings thei’eof came to his ears, the 
King forthwith commanded the Prince to appear before him in the 
royal palace. Upon being asked if it were true that he had gathered 
together .a large number of men and was cons^jiring against the 
King, Prince Kivcin replied that he had colleetefl his followers with 
no evil intent ; for his purpose it avas to defend the city against its 
foes. But deeming that the Prince’s manners were suspicious, the 
King took counsel cd his councillors ; and these tendered the advice 
that, according to the law of the land, he should sutler death who 
gathered men together with evil intent to the King. King Sur I yt' ii.- 
dmdhipati thereupon commanded that Prince Kvan he put tf) death 
in accordance with ancient custom. 

niree sons were horn to King Suriyendrdd}tip<d i by his Principal 
Queen and they were named Surhala Kumdra, Varardj K^uadra 
and Anuja Kumdra. The younge.stof them. Prince Anuja Kumdra, 
was a brave but cruel man. One day the Prince caused his young 
retainers to swim across the river ; and of tlujse bjys who dreaded 
punishment at his hands and tried to swim across, many weaklings 
were drowned. When tidings thereof were brought t(3 him, the 
King was filled with anger and caused the Prince to be put to death 
in the same manner as those boys who had died. 

And three other sons were born to King Suriyiualrddhipati by 
another Lady of the Palace, and their names were Kuindra Indra, 
King and Ting. 

The King built a temple that had a spire forty feet high and 
placed therein a foot-print of the Ijord that was encased with copper 
and covered over with gold. Two monasteries were built at Bodlii 
Chang Lorn, and these he named Parama KAaifriya and Duhiy- 
ardma. A sacred monument was repaired and beautifully covered 
with gold; and this he named Stikivan Budhi Vajra Caifya. A holy 
Image of the Lord was cast with the five metals and the height 
thereof was twenty-five feet; this Image he named Snyamhhudutrd-- 
d.mdll. 

In that year two white elephants, a male and a female, were 
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trapped by tbe governor of Kdncanapuri and these were tendered 
to the King. The female was given the name of Indra Aira and 
the male Purama Cukra Push-pa Danta. 

King SuTiyendradhipatt was a virtuous, mighty and powerful 
Prince ; and well versed was he in the Veda and the Mantra. At 
night time he was wont to make himself invisible and mingled with 
the people, that he might thereby leai-n of their happiness and their 
ills. He was wont also to suppress all robbers and evil-doers with- 
out fail. His personal retainers were versed in the Veda and the 
Maat-ra, and them he sent forth cloaked in invisibility against rob- 
bers and evil-doers. Whenever it came to his ears that there was 
a person who knew the Veda and the Mantra, then was the King 
wont to set his retainer against such person while deep in sleep ; he 
who suffered no hurt therebj" was taken into the servnce of the King, 
whilst he who boasted vaingloriou.sly suffered punishment. King 
Siiriyendnldhlpati was a good marksman, few equalled him in skill. 
He could hit birds that flew at night and even fish in the water could 
he also hit, though he saw but their reflection. Well versed too was 
he in the science of astrology, knowing full well the fate that lay in 
store for his land. And the.se were the words wherein he embodied 
his prophecy : “Red as blood will water in all rivers and canals be- 
come and reddened as fire the clouds and the sky. The earth itself 
will be all of a tremble. Into the city will evil spirits enter and its 
guardian angels will slink away. Winter will become .summer. Sick- 
ness and disease will befall men and animals. Medicinal plants will 
lose their beneficial property and edible fruits their delicate ta.ste. 
The angels who guard the Faith will guard the evil-doer, whilst the 
virtuous will no long be held in esteem. Friends will become enemies 
and wives unfaithful to their lord. Upon the high-bom will the 
lowly bring degradation. The taught will rebel against the teachers. 
Evil-doers will rise and the wise will fall. Pumpkins will sink and 
.slates will float. Low in the lanes will the noble creep whilst proud 
on the roads walk the slave. Sudden death will come upon men and 
women in their prime. There will be a scarcity of rice and food and 
men will meet starvation. Evil spirits will live among men. Monks 
and Brahmins will suffer. Robbery and theft will prevail. Low 
land will become dry and high land will turn into swamps. Sadly 
eclipsed will be the light of this our Faith. The frivolous will pos- 
sess riches. Over this our land will aliens hold their sway.” 
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THE LATE PRINCE PURACHATRA. 

Memorial speech on the occasion of the demise of General His Royal 
Highness Prince Purachatra of Kamphengphet, made by the Senior 
Vice-President at the 252nd Council Meeting held at the Home of 
the Siam Sociecty on Wednesday the 7th October, 1936 : 

“ Your Highness, Gentlemen, 

“ This being the first Council meeting to be held after the recent but 
untimely demise of General His Royal Higlmess Prince Purachatra 
of Kamphengphet, it is my sad but honourable duty to say some 
valedictory words about the life of His late Royal Highness in so far 
as this was connected with the aims and work of our Society. 

“ Let it at once be said that Prince Purachatra took an early and 
lively interest in the proceedings of the Siam Society. In the year 
1922 the Prince was made an Honorary Vice-President, a position he 
occupied till his death. His Royal Highness showed his practical 
interest by attending our meetings and giving cinema displays dealing 
with railway construction in Siam. Later on, from 1928 to 1932, the 
Prince took on himself the position of Leader of the Transport and 
Travel Study Section, and it was due to his active and kind assistance 
that the Society was able to organize a number of successful excur- 
sions to places of historical interest in this country, besides the 
memorable trip to the famous Angkhor group in 1930. As the Leader 
of the Transport and Travel Study Section Prince Purachatra had a 
seat on the Council, and with his bright intelligence and practical turn 
of mind the Prince made a particularly valuable member of the Council, 
which always listened attentively to his instructive and businesslike 
contributions to the various matters under discussion. More than 
once Prince Purachatra’s proposals were found to be the ideal solution 
of a knotty problem. 

“ The death of such a distinguished personality as the late Prince of 
Kamphengphet not only constitutes a heavy loss to the Siamese 
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Nation, whose interests he served so brilliantly during many years 
in his capacity of Comniissioner of the Royal State Railways and 
later as Minister of Commerce and Communications, but also to our 
Society, whicli deplores the loss not only of an exceptionally highly 
gifted personality but also of that of a kiudhearted and very sympa- 
thetic fellow man. Prince Puraehati-a will long be remembered in 
our hearts. 

“ HCNCL'R and Peace to his memory 
The following Resolution was passed by the Council of the Siam 
Society at their meeting on Wedne.sday the 7th October 1936 : — 

1) That the Senior I'ice- President s .speech in memory of His late 
Royal Highness Prince Purachatra of Kemphengphet be respect- 
fully .submitted to Her Ro\'al Highness the Princess of Kani- 
phengphet accompanied by a letter of condolence on behalf of the 
Council and Members of the Siam Society. The letter to be 
signed by the Senior Vice-President in the unavoidable absence 
of the President. 

2) 'I’hat at an early date tlie Senior Vice-President, accompanied by 
Members of the Council, proceed to Wat Benchainabopitr there 
to place a wreath at the urn containing the mortal remains of 
His late Royal Highnes.s. 

11th October 1936. 

Herewith is the letter sent ; — 

Her Royal Highness 

The Princess of Kampliengphet. 

Bangkok. 

May it please Your Royal Highness. 

(Jn the (occasion of the .sad demise of General His Royal Highness 
Prince Purachatra of Kamphengphet. whom our Society had the 
honour to count among its Honorary Officers, I, on behalf of the 
Council and the Members of the Siam .Society beg Your Royal High- 
ness to deign to accept our most respectful and heartfelt condolences. 

His Royal Highness Prince Purachatra, Your Royal Highness’s 
distinguished consort, was a personality of rare qualities and excep- 
tional gifts, a fact which is well known to all students of the i-ecent 
history of Siam, the country he served so brilliantly and so well. 
Also in the annals of the Siam Society the Prince has left his mark 
by the kind and active interest he took in all its affairs. His Royal 
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Highness’s name will therefore not be forgotten in our Society, and 
will long live in our hearts. 

I enclose a copy of the address pronounced in memory of his late 
Royal Highness at the 252nd meeting of the Council of the Siam 
Society held on the 7th of this month. 

I have the honour to be 

Your Royal Highues.s's most obedient servant, 
Eric Seiuexkadex, 

Senior Vice President, 

The Siam Societ\-. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Sir J. George Sco'it, K. C. I. E., Burnui (ind Beytriul. Giaysuu & 
Grayson, London. 349 pages, with 32 illustrations and one niap.**^ 

Idiis is a very interesting -work written by the late Sir Geoi’ge in 
Ids well-known, witty and lunnorous style, which has made his form- 
er publications — The Burntun, hia Life taid Notions : Burma : a 
Ha iidbook, etc., as well as his contributions to The Gazetteer af Upper 
Burma and the t^hau Stafee — so deservedly popular. Sir George 
knew what he was talking about from long and intimate relations 
with the inhabitants of the country, where he proved himself one of 
the most able and gifted of British coloinal administrators. He was 
a truly great man, but — and here comes the but — the ethnologist or 
hi.storian will close his latest and last book in disappointment. Al- 
though it is brilliantly written, and not without considerable merit, 
it gives scant or often no information at all when the (jue.stion comes 
up as to which race or language group this or that tribe belongs. 
The author often gives excellent characteristics of the various peoples, 
when describing their modes of dressing, living, courting, and so on; 
but much tc>o often the racial or language (juestion is left open. Sir 
George was an old man when he wrote this book, and one gets the 
impression after having re.id it, that it is more of a eollectbjn of 
chatty reuuuiscences than a standard work seriously treating of the 
various peoples and tribes described by him. Still with this i-eserva- 
tion the book is well worth reading and the reading is enjoyable. 

\\ ithin the Li't couple of years several Injohs of merit have appeared 
treating of the history, ethnology or archaeology of Further India, hut lack 
of time and ab.-ence from Siam li:ive, .<o far, prevented the writer from re- 
viewing them in the columns of this Journal. As, however, at least two of 
the four Ijooks to he iiientit)ned hei'ejifter, have alreadv been reviewed hy 
competent pens, the following is only to l)e considered as a series of notes on 
the more outsUinding subjects — culled here and there — from these lawks. 
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Only the last chapter (written by Lady Scott) treats of the Bur- 
mese, as the idea of the author was to limit his work to the races 
encii'cling Burma proper. 

We are thus treated to a kaleidoscopic review of the peoples living 
to the east, north and west of Burma : — the “ rag-bag of races ; ” the 
Karen ; the Bre ; the Padaung with their stiff giraf-necked belles ; 
the Shan ; the Palaung ; Kachin ; Chin, and, not to forget, the head- 
hunting “ wild ” Wa. 

Most of what is told here is already known from “ the Handbook,” 
but this time the description is spiced with Sir George’s personal 
experiences and exploits from the time when the Shan States were 
brought under British control in the eighties of last century. 

On the very first page Sir George Scott asks “ Who were the 
autochthones dispossessed by the Burmese in the 6th century B. C. t” 
and he thinks they nere the Selling or Proto-Malays. This may be 
correct, as it is now thought that the distant forefathers of the 
present 31alays came from Eastern Tibet. These Proto-Malays may, 
however, ha\e partly disjiosse.ssed partly absorbed the Melanesoids, 
who are surmised to have been the population of Indochina in remote 
times. Another erudit on Burme.se matters, Mr. F. H. Giles (Phya 
Indra Moiitri), .says as follows : “ I think that the autochthones were 
the Riang, an ancient people who occupied most of the Shan States 
prior to the southern march of the Thai. The Kiaug are a Kha 
people of the Mon-Khmer race. When the Siamese .speak of the Kari- 
angs, meaning the Karen, they are speaking with the voice of racial 
memory, liiese jjeople were very important and probably the 
autochthones ; they are related to the Palaung.” 

With regard to the Burmese Mr. Giles .says ; — “ The Burmese, 

as a race, did not exi.st in the 6th century B. C. The people we 
call Burmese to-day are undoubtedly a mixture of many peoples and 
tribes. Their language is so undeveloped that it is almost impossible 
to write a foreign word intelligibly in it. The Bui’mese language 
seems to lack all the elements of a cultured tongue. The Burmese 
are a composite people who would seem to have entered the realm of 
civilization only about a thousand years ago. The Burmese came 
from Tibet and moving down from the Tibetan plateau entered Bur- 
ma along the valleys of the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin and the 
Irrawaddy rivers. Their uiovements south must have occupied cen- 
turies. The Burmese call themselves Myanma and Bhama. Both 
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these words are probably derived from the name of the river Brah- 
maputra down which some of the Tibetan tribesmen came. 

It is certain that a portion of the Tibetan tribesmen came throuj^h 
the Chindwin because the Burmese are connected with the Navas, 
Kukis, Mishmis, Lepchas, Abors, Bhutias, and the cognate tribes of 
tlie Brahmaputra valley. 

It would seem that the earliest movement was along the Chindwin 
river. Several Tibetan words appear in the Burmese language, and 
there is an evident linguistic and ethnic connection between the 
Burmese and the Lashi, Maru, Hpon-Ngachang, Lissaw tribes found 
at the upper waters of the Irrawaddy. There is a close relationship 
between the Changs and the Burmese. The Burmese language can- 
not express the word “ Chang ’’ except in writing, but pronounce the 
word “ Chiu.” The plains of Burma were occupied by the tShau 
(Thai), the Pyu and the Mon. As the Tibeto-Burmese tribesmen 
pushed south the\’ dispossessed these jjeoples and established them- 
selves in the rich plains. 

The original ethnic formation of the ancient Burmese was com- 
posed of Tibetan tribesmen and the peoples they met with on their 
march south. In the first century A. D. the Pyu, the Kanyan anti 
the Sak (called by the Burmese Thet) migrated to Pagan. The Sak 
were a Chin tribe. As time passed the original Tibeto-Burmese 
tribesmen mixed with these three peoples and it was thus that the 
race we call Burmese to-day came into being prior to the 11th 
century. 

The Shan and the Mon people had both racially and culturally 
affected this composite mixture called the Burmese.” 

On page 13 the author suggests that instead of Thaton, the il6n 
capital sacked by the great Anawrata. one should read Angkor, which 
is rather improbable. We know at present the history of ancient 
Cambodia so well that this interpretation is out of the ijuestion. A 
war of conquest of the dimensions ascribed to King Anawrata. which 
should have resulted in the sack and plunder of Angkor Thom, 
would certainly have left traces if not in the inscriptions of Cambo- 
dia then otherwise. But there is nothing w'hich can justify such a 
suggestion. 

oO 

On page 16 Sir George says that the Mon are Dravidiaus. Now 
Dr. Hutton (Census of India) opines that early Mediterraneans 
brought the prototype of Austro-Asiatic languages to India, they 
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being followed by other Mediterraiiean.s, in company with braclij-- 
cephalic peof)le from the Anatolian plateau, the Alpine Armenoids. 

These other ilediterraneans sjxjke probably Draxidian, and they 
were responsible for the highly de\eloped city culture in the Indu.s 
valley some 5,000 years ago. 

The Mon, like the Canibodian.s, are a brachycephalic jieople .speak- 
ing a so-called Austro-Asiatic language while the Dravidians are 
long and narrow-headed speaking a language \cidely different from 
that of the Mon-Khmer. 

To identify the Mon with the Dravidian.s is therefore not possible. 

It seems more probable that the original Mon-Khmer were a 
branch of the Alpine Arnienoid.s. Recent study of the hair forms, 
colour of eyes, facial building etc. of the Lawa of North Siam seems 
to confirm the latter hypothe.sis. 

To this Mr. Giles says : — “ The Mahabharata speaks of the 

Asuras as being the builders of stone cities in Western India. The 
word Asuras is the .same as the modern coiTUption Assyrian. I 
tliiuk that the Mon, Khmer, Lawa. Palauug, Karen and many other 
tribes, having various names, are sprung from the Khii who were the 
original iuhabitants of Eastern Asia.” 

On page 18 the author .says that the Mon Language is all but 
extinct. However, about a decade ago the language census of Burma 
gave the number of Mon-.speaking individuals to be between 300,000 
and 400,000 to which may be added another 50,000 in Siam. From 
private researches I am convinced that M6n language in its spoken 
form is still far from dying out in Siam. 

The number of Burmese speaking people in Burma is given as a 
little less than half of the total population. If this is e-stimated at 
15 millions the Burmese .speaking persons number only about i 
millions which is considerably less than the number of Thai-speaking 
persons in Siam. 

In his chajiters on “ a rag-lxig of races ” Sir George writes very 
entertainingly on a number of tribes of which now only small and 
scattered remains are left. He mentions thus the Danu, Daye, Yaw, 
Kadu and Taungy(j as living on the Myelat plateau or Middle coun- 
try east of the Irrawaddy river. 

Mr. Giles, however, writes to me that during the four years he was 
in charge of the administration of the Myelat he never met a single 
Yaw or Kadu there, but a few hundred Daye living in Thamakan 
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who, like the Danu and Taungyo, speak an archaic form of Burmese. 

Mr. Giles adds that the Danaw, who also live on the Myelat 
plateau, “ have a language of their own, and although only a remnant 
of this tribe still exists in the State of Pendaya they are quite 
interesting people. The surrounding people .say that the Danaw 
speak the language of birds.” 

The Taungthus, also living in the Mj’^elat, are, of course, well 
known in Siam as wandering pedlars. Here we call them Dongsu. 
They are met with right over to the Mekhong river and even in 
Cambodian territory. Sir George thinks they are of Karen extrac- 
tion. This is confirmed by Mr. Giles who says : — “ The word 

Taungthu is Burmese and means a hill man. They call themselves 
Ba-o, and I am inclined to think that they are a sept of some very 
ancient Karen or Kha tribe, probably mixed with Pyu blood. There 
is a state called Thaton in the Southern Shan States, entirely 
populated with and governed by Taungthus, and three other Taung- 
thu states ; viz: — Loi-ai, Loi-maw and Piuhmi (in Tai, Pangmi) in 
the Myelat. 

The word Taungyo is also Burmese and means the bone of the hill, 
for these people live mostly on the hills. 

Their dress is the same as that of the Taungthus, only it is brown 
in colour instead of black.” 

About the famous leg-rowers of the Inle lake, the Inthas, the 
author states that the}’ claim to have come from Tavoy and to be 
of Arakanese origin. Mr. Giles confirms this, saying “ their ancestors 
were Arakanese prisoners of war, settled in Tavoy and eventually 
brought to this lake at the head of which stands the capital town 
called Yawnghwe after the State of the same name. There is a settle- 
ment of Tavoyans in Bangkok, also prisoners of war, being the same 
people as the Inthas. The word intha means son of the lake. 

Sir George treats the Karens in two chapters but, though he says 
that they are not Thibetans, and are as much Pre-Chinese as the Thai 
are, he does not try to find out whid they really are. That the Red 
and the white Karens speak allied languages is well known, but 
physically speaking they are very different. The Red Karens, by 
reason of their queer skull forms, present something of an anthro- 
pological puzzle, so much so that Mr. Giles believes that the Karen-ni 
or Red Karens belong to the Wa people, as there is, living south of 
the Wii country, a people very much alike the Red Karens. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the Red Karens are long 
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and narrow-lieaded, which presents a difficult}’ when trying to group 
them together with the bullet headed Wa. 

The Bre people seem to be very unattractive and used formerly to 
he just as bad-mannered as the Karen-ni, kidnapping and murder 
being some of their pastimes. Mr. Giles, who knew them well, as 
well as their language, says there were four different divisions of 
them and that Bre is the Burmese way of saying Bghai or Red 
Karen. They are divided in the Lakti, the Hasiu, and the Manaw. 

They live to the west of Karen-ni. 

The many Karen beliefs which strikingly recall Biblical statements 
need not surprise one. The myths about the Tower of Babel and 
the Deluge, besides others, are not limited to the Karens but are 
found among many other tribes living in Indochina and Southern 
China. Such beliefs mixy be a common human heritage handed 
down from the times of our remote neolithic ancestors. 

Mr. Giles informs me that the Karens known to him did not share 
such beliefs. 

One of the most interesting and likeable tribes of the Shan States 
are the Palaung, the tea planters, who form a State of their own, 
Tawngpeng. A more rough and less sympathetic branch of them are 
the Rumai, who live in the northernmost part of the Shan States 
stretching over the border into the Chinese Shan States in Yunnan. 

'I'he Palaung are M6n-Khmer, their language .showing a relation- 
ship with Lawa and even Khamu. They are hard workers, having 
large tea gardens and breed good ponie.s. Though somewhat addict- 
ed to opium eating, they are a homely and decent people, and have 
found their great mentor in Mrs. Leslie Milne, who describes them 
very sympathetically in her excellent book ‘-The home of an Eastern 
clan.” Of special interest are their (juaint courting ceremonies, 
which are taught in regular schools 1 

Mr. Giles adds as follows ; — “ Tawngpeng is a Shan corruption 

of the Burmese word Taungbaing which means ‘ The Rulers of the 
Hill.’ This term curiously enough is .synonymous with the word 
sdilendrK. the name of a Malay dynasty, and also, I think, in Chaiya 
Sailendra is simply Sela Indra. The name of the Palaung .state is 
Loilaung (Doi Luang i. e. the great hill) ”• 

The Kachins, who are generally considered to be a gang of blood- 

* According to Pi-of. C'cedes the emperors of Fu-nan for the first 600 
years Iwre the title of “Kings of the mountains” or “ cailaraja.” 
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thirsty, headcutting savages — what they no doubt were in former 
times — seem, after better relations have been established with them, 
thanks to the British Raj, not to be without good points. Their 
men are brave at least, and made a good record for themselves dur- 
ing the last World War when they served in Mesopotamia. 

The Kachins are no doubt Mongols, having trickled in from the 
north. The author mentions that types which suggest Negro blood 
(excepting the hair) are sometimes met with among the Kachins. 
'Phis may be due to a remote mixture with a former Melanesian 
stock. Negroid traits are also found among the dwarfish Lutze to 
the north of the Triangle (in northernmost Burma) and in certain 
tribes in Northern Tongking. The “ maiden’s bowers ” are not re- 
stricted to the Kachins, but are also met with, at harvest time, on 
the paddy fields of the Puthai and the Sack of North-Eastern Siam. 

On page 183 the author is speaking of the knotted string language 
of the Mexicans. This is of course a slip of the pen for the Incas 
of Peru. Ideographic messages, like those used by the Kachins are 
also found among the Khamu around Luang Phrabang. 

The Chins (whose real name is Chang), living on the hither side of 
Burma proper, are unite interesting, though as dirty as the Karens 
and the Kachins, and seem formerly to have possessed a kind of 
civilization. 

When the British started to pacify their country, they were head 
hunters, slave dealers and raiders of the worst kind, living in cun- 
ningly fortified villages situated on the top of inaccessible hills. 

All this has been altered for the better, and the Chins now make 
good soldiers of the King-Emperor. They are tall, nearly 6 feet high, 
and very enduring. They are expert in lx)wmanship, their bows being 
quite five feet across. Another remarkable thing is their erecting of 
stone monuments, which shows influence from the ancient Near East. 

Sir Geoi-ge mentions the mythun, which he thinks is a cross 
between a cow and a buffalo 1 This animal is, however, a tame bison 
or gaur, the Kating of Siam, which is exclusively kept for sacrifices 
to the spirits.^^^ The Chins have a vague belief in a Supreme Being, 
and they seem altogether to be well worth a thorough study. 

The author knew the Shans better than most, but the reviewer 

Vide Colonel J. Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, pp. 31 and 32. 
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floes not agree with liini when he calls them “ a waning race , nor 
when he says ; ■■ Xliere is nothing that is so much calculated to excite 
despair as to the possibility of writing a history of the Thai. The 
^vriter is more optimistic on these points. Shan land is scattered 
over with ruins of deserted fortified towns which, if properly studied 
hy competent archieologists, would no doubt assist greatly’^ in patch- 
ing together tlie history of the Shans (who, of course, call themselves 
Thai and Thai Yai, i.e., the great Thai, at that). 

The Shans are excellent agriculturists, good traders and they do 
not smoke much opium. With such qualities it should not he too 
difficult a task to get something good out of them. And then their 
women are so pretty and winsome, adding to the attractiveness of an 
already attractive people. 

Sir George seems (page 22.5) to consider Bishop Pallegoix’s book 
the standard work on Siame.se history and .say.s that Siam became a 
kingdom in a. d. 1350 ! The first Tiiai kingdom in Siam (Silkhothai) 
was of course established a hundred years earlier. To say that Lao, 
i.e., Xorth Siamese, or Tliai Yuan, is barely comprehensible to the 
(.Southern) .Siamese, as far as talk is concerned, is indeed to overstate 
the ease. Furthermore Yiengchan (and not Yienchan) is not iden- 
tical with Lantsang, which is another name for Luang Phrabang, 
which latter town is certainly not the re.sidence of the French 
Governor-General of Indochina, who resides at Hanoi in Tongking. 
The Resident .Superieur of French Laos re.sides, however, at 
Yiengchan. 

It must be said that the manner in which the British treat the 
Rulers, and their subjects, of the Federated Shan States is beyond 
praise, and might serve as a model for other States who have Thai 
rulers and Thai populations under their suzerainty. 

T1 le .so-called Riang silk-weaving tribes are, as u.sual, not classi- 
fied by the author, but we have .seen that Mr. Giles does not 
hesitate in ranging them among the Mon-Khmer. The Riang Sek 
girls’ dancing much resembles that of the Sack of At.samat in 
Changvat Nakhon Phanom in N. E. Siam, while their band music pro- 
duced by bumping lengths of bamboo of different gauge on the 
ground has its counterpart in that of the Semang pygmies in Malaya. 
3Ir. Giles says about the Riangs : — “ These people live in the States 
of Miing Xai ; Mawk Mai ; MOng Sit ; Lai Kha and parts of Hsen-wi, 
and have even migi'atcd to the State of Loi-long in the .southern 
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portion of the ilyelat.” There are tliree divisions of the Riang ; — 
The Yang-sek and the Yang-lam, both of whom he knew well and 
the Yang Wan Kun, whom he did not know, are found in the .State 
of Lai-Kha, adjoining Mong Xai. They are, as already stated, a 
very ancient tribe, probably belonging to the original Mon group, 
and maj^ be connected with the Lawil, Palaung and Rumai. Tlie 
Yang-lam, or Black Yang, have become .Shanized. 

The Akha or Kaw and Lahu or ilusso, treated by the author in 
two different cliapters, all belong to the Musso people. .Sir George 
evidently did not know that the IMussb are identical with the Mosso. 
who formerly formed an independent State in the eastern marches of 
Tibet, near Batang, on which the Reverend Father F. Gore has written 
a ma.sterly monograph.^^' 

The ilusso have, as the author says, been “ remorselessly harried 
and oppressed by the Chinese and robbed of whatever happiness they 
might once have had. ’ — The treatment of the pre-Chinese races in 
Central. .Southern and South-Western China is a sad and revolting 
chapter in the history of the great Chinese people, utterly unworthy 
of a great nation. The Musso are the kinsmen of the partly still 
independent and proud warlike Nosu, by the Chinese nicknamed 
Lollo, and physically and, at least formerly, .spiritually, belong to one 
of the finest races of south-ea.stern Asia. It is a great pity that 
their well-ordered and civilized kingdom was destroyed by the Chin- 
ese as, if left alone, they might have gone very far. 'I'heir scatter- 
ing and emigration .southwards, right into the Shan States and 
Xorthern .Siam, has not improved them, especially after they have 
taken to opium smoking. .Still they are a picturesnue and in many 
ways a very likeable people. 

The Wa are divided into the “ wild” and “ tame ’ Wa, and are un- 
doubtedly Mon-Khmer. Their language and that of the Lawa of 
Xorth Siam is predominantly the same 

The wild Wa, with their disgusting habits of head hunting, skull 
avenues and their indulgence in strong spirits, besides their dirtiness, 
do not call for much sympathy. 

However, they are a virile race, conspicuously indusstrious, good 
agriculturists, well behaved when sober, and honest. They build 
formidable fortified villages approached by tunnels ; they understand 
how to construct cane bridges and bring the water into their villages 
through bamboo aqueducts. 

BEFEO, Yol. XXIII, (1923). 
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Their weakness for head-cutting is, of course, part of an ancient 
fertility rite shared by the Chins, Kachins and the Dayaks in 
Borneo. As the author says, the “wild” VVa possess a morbid attrac- 
tion, and if treated in the right manner they may develop into some- 
thing good. Add to this that their girls are comely — when newly 
washed I 

Sir George does not think jiuich of the “tame” Wa. 

d'hev are more alike to our Lawa who, however, are certainly not 
unsympathetic, as Mr. Hutcliin.son’s and the writer’s studies of them 
have shown.* 

The ancient Ijiiwa tombs in the form of long barrow.s and the 
memorial stones set up for the dead all point to a western origin of 
the Lawa, as of all Mon-Khmer people. Such graves are also found 
in the Maehongson district in North Siam and would be well worth 
a closer study. 

'I'lie Shans, like the Thai Yuan and the Lao of Luang Phrabaug, 
all admit that the Wa, Lawa and Khamu, were the original owners 
of the land, which is clearly proved by the jiarticipation of these 
people in the ceremonies of enthronement of princes and house 
wanning still performed in all northern Thai States. 

The la.st chapter in the late Sir George Scott’s book is a sketch of 
of the Burmese people written by Lady Scott. It goes without saj''- 
ing that the beloved Shway Yoe’s con.soit is pronouncedly sympathe- 
tic in her treatment of the Burmese people. They ma}' be veiy 
likeable iwzv, but to saj' that they are not cruel by nature is hard to 
believe when confronted with their cruel and almost incredible 
misdeeds committed during their frequent wars with Siam. The 
memory of Burmese devilry is sadly attested by the ruins of the 
former so splendid Ayudhya, besides thousands of destroyed temples 
scattered all over Siam from Chiengmai in the North right down 
to the Gulf of Siam. Lady Scott lays stress on the freedom of 
the Burmese woman as something apart among Oriental peoples. 
In this connection she forgets the .social status of the Thai women, 
which has always been a very high one from ancient times, 
a fact attested by the description of the Nan Chao empire given by 
contemporary Chinese chroniclers. The general characteristics given 
of the Burmese peasant as being carefree, aftectionate, kindly, good- 

E. W. Hutchinson and E. Seidenfaden The Lnieii in y^orthem Siam, 
JSS, vol. XXYII, pt. 2. 1935 
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tempered and living simply, also applies to the Siamese peasant, who 
is even more attractive because of his strong and refreshing sense of 
humour. 

As .said in the beginning of these notes Sir George Scott’s ]>ook, 
all its outstanding merits notwith.standing, does not fulfill the 
exjiectations of either the anthi'opologist or the ethnologist. A new 
work on these lines treating all the races of Burma is, therefore, very 
much needed ; and we believe that the i-ight man to wi’ite this book 
would be Major J. H. Green, who now for years has been studying 
these problems on the spot. 

October 1935. Erik Seidexfadex. 

Beatrix Metford, Where Chi,ui ineeta Burma. Blackie & Son, 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. 231 pages with 32 illustrations and 
one map. 

This is a very charming book which seems to have been written 
by just as charming a lady. 

The authoress is the wife of a Briti.sh Civil Official who served for 
years in the north-eastern parts of Burma, principally in the Kachin- 
peopled district east of Bhamo, later in Bhamo itself, and, for a spell, 
as Consul in Tengyueh, the Chinese capital of westei'nmost Yunnan, 
Without pretending to be a savant 5Irs, Metford gives us a vivid, 
sympatlietic and very interesting picture of the various peoples 
among which she and her husband lived and worked. Her des- 
criptions of the wild but beautiful and fascinating scenery in North- 
ern Burma are excellent too, so excellent that they make one long to 
go and see it for one.self. The autlioress gives a mass of interesting 
and illuminating information on the Kachin people, their life, manners 
and beliefs. As alreadv said in the notes on Sir George Scott's book, 
these people may in their wild state be a dirty and somewhat 
disgusting crowd, but their contact with the British and the American 
Baptist missionaries has changed them much for the better. The 
Kachin maidens may be fjuite pretty, and their menfolk ai-e men. 
It is typical of the manline.ss of the Kachin men that, while other 
people will swear by this or tliat god or spirit, the Kachin warrior- 
will swear on his sword ! It is .surprising to hear that the Kachins 
only number 200,000 souls. Still had it not been for the timely 
advent of the British they would have overrun the Shan States and 
even Burma. The Kachins de.spise the Shans and have already 
penetrated well into their Northern State.s. The Kachins are pure 
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lilongols, aud may really have come down from Thibet : their oral 
traditions aud phenomenal memories are striking. Their main home 
is in the so-called triangle in northernmo.st Burma. One agrees with 
the authoress when she sa\'s : — “■ ^Yhat a shame it is that education 
tends to make those tribes relincpiish their old customs and native 
dresses 1 ” This point was brought up before the International Con- 
gress of Anthropology and Ethnology, held in London last year, and 
it was stressed that the aims of education, whether by the respective 
colonial administrations or the missionaries, sliould be to preserve 
all that is best in the native culture. This includes, of course, in 
most cases, the national and tribal dresses. The aims of Western 
education must not be to make Europeans or Americans of the natives 
but to enoble them within the circle of their own customs, manners 
and outlook of life. 

Mrs. Metford comments on the tall and spare stature and straight 
or even ariuiline noses of the Lissus or Lissaws. She suggests that 
this is due to an intermingling with tall Aryan tribesmen. Captain 
Kingdon Ward, the faimms botani.st, in his fascinating book “ The 
mystery rivers of Thibet ”, makes the same observations about the 
jKipulation.s of the upper reaches of the rivers Salwin and Mekhong, 
and suggests that such Aiyan traits may be due to mixture with 
some of Alexander the (treat’s soldiers who penetrated into these 
mountainous wildernesses — the old story of “Alexander’s lost legion”, 
so entertainingly used by the late Sir Eider Haggard in his romance 
■ Ayesha!” It might perhaps be well worth to study our Lissaws 
living in the hills of the Ampho’ Muang Fang district to ascertain 
whether Aryan traits are also to be found among them. Professor 
Credner in his book “A journey through Yunnan undertaken by the 
Geographical Institute of the Sun Yat Sen University” (reviewed by 
the writer of these lines in J.S.S. Yol. XXVI Part 2) also speaks of 
Lissaws with handsome almost European faces. The Lissaws are 
good fighters and some of them are found in the ranks of the Burma 
Rifles, one becoming an officer and even a King’s Indian orderly 
officer! During Mr. Metford’s stay in Tengyueh he and Mrs. 
Metford made extensive travels in the eleven Shan States which 
comprise that district. The great majority of the population is 
Thai, besides some Achangs, Palaungs, Kachins, and Lissaws. 
Chinese are only found in the market towns and the jade mines, 
because Tengyueh is famous for its jade and its Chinese craftsmen 
who are mastei-s in the art of the wonderful jade carving. Yunnan 
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is probably one of our globe’s most beautiful countries, with its blue, 
misty mouutaiiis, silvery rivers, sparkling cascades and almost 
incredible wealth of splendid dowers. 

These Shan States or Chinese Shan States are remains of the 
former powerful Nan Chao empire, destroyed by Kublai Khans 
troops in A.D. 1254. The Thai population is not happy under the 
Chinese rule and, though their princelets arc j)roud of their Chinese 
origin, their orientation is ivlways Burniawise. The authoress’ des- 
cription of the Yunnan Thai is very sympathetic and, when reading 
alxjut these frank, hospitable and charming people, one wonders if 
the late Reverend J. H. Freeman’s dreams of a great united Thai 
enujire will ever come true. 

October 1935. Ekjk .Seidexkauex, 

R. O. WixsTEUT, C. M. C., ill. A., D. Litt. (Uxon ), A h latury of Malay a. 
London, Luzac and Co. 259 pages with 21 plates and 24 illustra- 
tions and plans. 

This handsome and well-written book, ba.sed upon solid facts and 
the results of the studies of the foremost authorities on the history 
of Indochina and lusulinde, such as Prof. Ctedes, M. Mansiiy, -Mile. 
Colani, Mr. Evans, Prof. Krom and Dr. van Stein Callenfels, repre- 
sents, as a matter of fact, all what is known up till now of the 2 U’e- 
history, ethnology, archasology and political history of Malaya, and 
as such is an invaluable source of information to all students of such 
matters pertaining to our jjart of the world. The author has spent a 
life time in Malaya and is him.self a distinguised Malay historian, hav- 
ing written a series of excellent hi.stories of the British Malay States, 
besides being an accomplished Malay scholar. After having care- 
fully read his book, ahvay.s with intense interest and often with 
enthusiasm even, one can only say that it redounds to his honour. 
This book will become the standard work on Malaya and it is a work 
which one will often turn back to and reread with pleasure and jirofit. 
Due to Siam’s relations with Malaya, which ijolitically date back to 
the end of the 13th century, Siamese readers slunild also be very 
interested in the contents of this book. 

Sir Richard Winstedt treats, first of all, of the primitive tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula. Of these the Negritoes are, no doubt, the 
lowest on the rung of the ladder. Still the reviewer doe.s not agree 
with the saying that '• Take from the Negrito his bow and arrow, 
which presumably he borrowed from another jjeople, and nothing is 
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left but a society that only differs from that of the apes in enjoying 
a greater skill in capturing game, in being able to communicate 
information to one another and in utilizing that information.” This 
is certainly to underrate these little folks’ spiritual qualities and 
their brain capacity. And it does not go well together with the 
facts that “ greed and cruelt}', lying and quarrelling, theft, murder 
and adultery are foreign to their simple nature, while the women are 
patterns of modesty.” Surely in this respect the Negritoes might 
serve as models to us so-called highly civilized people ! 

Father Schebesta,'^* who lived in the camps of the Negritoes for a 
considerable time, considers them, and as it seems rightly so, as 
“ wahre und voile Menschen.” 'I’heir religious beliefs also exceed 
that of a fear of thunder and lightning and a hope of a life after this 
on “ the western blessed isles.” It seems now an established fact 
that the Semang, as well as their kinsmen, the M incopies of the 
Andamans, the Aetas in the Philippines and the numerous pigmy 
population of the interior of New Guinea, possess a primitive 
monotheistic religion. 

That some of the peoples of Iiido-China are more or less infused 
with Negrito bhrod is not mere "guess work” but more or less proved, 
and will no doubt be proved a clear fact as soon as a thorough- 
going anthropological inve.stigation, assisted by the new science of 
blood grouping, can be carried out. There are only about 2,000 
individuals left of the Semang people ; and of that number a couple 
of hundreds are found in Siaine.se territory. 

The author asks the intriguing question : " When did the Semang 

reach 4Ialaya ? Did they arrive after the Sakai?” And he says 
that their skeletal remains do not appear before the late neolithic 
period. To this the writer Mould say that he still believes the 
Semang to be the autochthonous population of Indochina, and that 
he agrees ivitli Dr. Hutton in his views (Census of India) that the 
Negritoes ivere the first, that the Proto- Australoids came afterwards, 
and that through the crossing of Negritoes M'ith Proto-Australoids 
the 3Ielanesian race ivas born. The discovery of skulls of Australo- 
Melanesoid, Indonesian and Negrito types by M. ilansui in the caves 
of Northern Tongking. goes very ivell with Dr. Hutton’s theory. 
Wltere the Negritoes came from is another question, which is not 
likely to be solved for some time to come yet. 

Father Paul Schelie.stu. Bei den Urwaldziceryen in Malaya, reviewed 
by E. Seidenfadeii in JSS, vol. XXIII, (1930) pt. 3. 
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There are some 20,000 Sakai in Malaya. The author says they 
are, in the remoter mountainous parts, a typical Indonesian, alias 
Nesiot, hill breed (on a substratum of Australoid-Melanesoids), akin 
to many hill tribes in Yunnan, South China, Indochina, the Philip- 
pines, Formosa, Borneo, Celebes and Sumatra. The writer thinks it 
would not be easy to name all the tribes the author has in mind, but 
would coniine himself to say that the Sakai seem to be near relatives 
of the Weddahs of Ceylon and Hither India and most probably 
descend from a Proto-Australoid stock. Their skull forms and 
wavy hair should speak in favour of such a classification. On the 
other hand the language of the Sakai appears to be a Malayo- 
Polyuesian one with a mixture of Mon-Khmer words, but language 
may be adopted and does not prove anything from the racial point 
of view when not coupled with anthropological facts. 

The Jakun, also called Proto-Malays, which live in South Pahang, 
Negri Sembilan, Johore and the Riau archipelago and the coast of 
Sumatra, seem to have a strong admixture of Melanesian blood, so 
much that they, in Johore, resemble veritable Papuans. The Jakun 
are identical with the Seluhig of Traiig and Phuket and the Mawken 
of the Mergui archipelago. Though Kern, for linguistic reasons, 
placed the cradle of the Malay race in ancient Cliampa (Annum) it is 
now thought, on cultural evidence, to have stood somewhere north- 
west of Y finnan. The author says that all Jakun tribes are Mongo- 
loids like the civilized Malays, most of them having bullet heads and 
lank hair. The Jakun talk even a purer Malay language than the 
civilized Malay do. In future one shall therefore have to class the 
Malays with other Mongoloids. Sylvain Levi, the late well-known 
French savant, thinks to have found evidence that India, several 
thousand years ago, received a pre-Dravidiau civilization from sea- 
faring Jakun people which, among other things, gave India the 
outrigger Ijoat besides several place names. According to these 
theories the Proto-Malays, followed by the true Malays, would have 
migrated from the Ijorderland of Eastern Thibet and marched down 
through present-da}' Burma till they reached the Bay of Bengal. 
Here they evidently developed into a seafaring people and spread 
downwards to their present .southern habitats. 

In that case the ancient Champa may have been peopled by a 
wave of ilalays coming up from the Malay Peninsula. 

With regard to the civilized Malay no one type does exist, due to 
the mixture down the ages with so many other peoples such as the 
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Acliiaese colonists in Perak, the Biigis in Selangor and Javanese in 
Kelantan and Patani. To this it must be added that the Malays of 
Perak and Patani are undoubtedly much mixed with Sakais and 
Semangs respectively. 

When treating of prehistory the author says that only in three 
places in the Far East has a inire palaeolithic culture been found, 
namely in Mongolia, along with the Peking Man, and on the terraces 
of the Solo river in Java. He might have added to this Siam, where 
Prof, Fritz Sarasin*^^ in certain caves in Central, Western and 
Northern Siam has discovered a purely palaeolithic culture which he 
calls provisionally “ Siamiau,” and which he ascribes to a Proto- 
Melanesian people. 

The later Mesolithic culture in South-East Asia has left numerous 
traces and its tools have been found in Tongking and in Sumatra, in 
the latter place by Dr. van Stein Callenfels. The implements belong 
to a type winch in Europe are a.scribed to the palaeolithic period 
though in the Far East they liardly date longer back than about 
5,000 B.C. 

Prehistorians liave agreed to call the artifacts of the Mesolithic age 
Hoabinhian after the scene of their greate.st incidence in Tongking — 
this name was adopted instead of Bacsoniau, so called after the first 
place, al.so in Tongking, where they were found. 

These implements are of three di.stinct sub-types ; — (^a) large 
roughly chipped tools, (b) smaller tools more neatly chipped and 
found mixed with protoueoliths (^roughly chipped stones with 
polished edges), and (e; still smaller tools or retouched fragments 
rarely occurring with protonecdiths. 

Everywhere there is abundance (d Hoabinhian tools chipped on 
one face only, the waterworn surface of the other face being left as 
nature fashioned it. In .Siam and on the east coast of Sumatra 
(with one exception) only Hoabinhian palaeolithics have been found, 
'the artifacts found by Dr. Fritz Sarasin in some caves in Northern, 
Central and Western .Siam belong to sub-type (a). They were bv 
this savant a.scribed to a Proto-Melanesoid people. 

Researches in Perak have revealed two periods of Hoabinhian 
culture. At Gua Kerbau, also in Perak, grinding and pounding 
stones and grinding slabs were used throughout both periods. 

To further ([note the author So about 5,000 B.C. a Mesolithic 

Fritz S.'ira^in, Prehistoric Researches in Siam, JSS, vol. XTI, pt. 2. 
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civilization using palaeolitliics spread on the east to Northern Tong- 
king and on the west to Sumatra. In Tongking this civilization 
des'eh^ped a still rather rough series of protoneoliths with ground 
edges, which can he traced in Japan, the Liukiu Islands and Formosa, 
through Luzon to Sarawak, Dutch Borneo and Celebes, through 
Siam down to Malaya and in East Java. Whence did this polishing 
come { In Java’s Sampoeng cave Dr. Stein van Callenfels hjund, 
above the lowest or arrow head layer, no stone implements but hun- 
dreds of bone and horn adzes, spatulas, tish hooks and spear-heads. 
In the caves of Northern Tongking among thousands (jf palaeoliths 
and protoneolithics were found a few horn and bone implements of 
the Sampoeng type, while in Southern Tongking fewer .stone and 
more bone and horn implements were found.” The author asks 
himself “Did a race emigrate from the Asiatic continent to Java, 
abandoning as it went its stone implements for bone and horn?” To 
this it may be said that a similar senuence is known from the cultu- 
ral epochs in Europe, where the Magdalenian culture, though it Mas 
a continuation of the Aurignacian stone culture, introduced many 
implements of bone. — Dr. Calleufels recent excavations of shell 
heaps (Kjokkenmoddinger) on the main land opposite the Penang 
island resulted, not onU' in the tijids of the skeletal remains of an 
Australo-Melanesoid race M'ith Hoabiiddan palaeolitliics, but also of 
what may represent another race. Together M'ith the skeletal 
remains of this other race Mere found ground neolithic axes of a 
type M'hich is the nearest parallel to the Mongolian type. Perhaps 
this other race i-e[)reseuts a Mave of immigrants coming from the 
north, says the author. These shell eaters practised .second burial 
and streM'ed red pouder over the skulls of their dead. It is, of 
course, well knoM n that the custom of streM'ing red poM'der over the 
skeletons of the dead is universal foi' the old stone age peoples, and 
that it probably Mas meant as a substitute for the life-giving blootl. 
thereby shoM’ing these ancient forefathers of ours as believers in the 
continuation of life beyond the grave. 

The author says M'ith reason that all evidence points to the 
ancestors of the Papuans and Australian aborigines having pas.sed 
doMU the peninsula leaving remains in the shell heaps and the caves 
as M'ell as in the physical characteristics of the alxirigines of Malava. 

The origins of the various neolithic cultures in East and South- 
East Asia still present a dithcult problem and seem far fr<jm having 
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been solved. The author says that the earliest of these cultures 
is represented by stone arrowheads and that it spread from Japan to 
Java, without reaching the continent of Asia. The sharp-necked 
Dravidian axe of India, Japan, Celebes and Guam, or the Papuan 
axe, or again the Philippine adze, found in Hongkong, Celebes 
and Polynesia, are all unknown in Malaya. The neolithic types 
found in the West, in Sumatra, Java and Bali are, however, abund- 
ant in Malaya. Of particular interest was the disco\ ery of a fine 
deposit of neoliths of slate made on the Tembeling in Pahang. Such 
slate implements have, according to Dr. Callenfels, hitherto only been 
found in Celebes. 

As will be seen, here is still a rich field for study, and it will 
be of great interest to see how the savants will be able to unravel 
the interrelations of all these types, and thereby clear up part of the 
many migx’ations which, thou.sands of years ago, must have been 
taking place in our Far Ea.stern hemisphere. 

The true axe is practically unknown in South-Etxst Asia and only 
the adze is used. The reviewer has had the opportunity of studying 
large collections of neoliths collected during the last 7 or 8 years in 
Siamese Malaya, especially by a Dane, Mr. Havinoller, and be has not 
found a single true axe represented among several hundreds of such 
implement.s. However in Northern and North-Eastern Siam a feu' 
shouldered celts of a diminutive size have been found. 

Formerly the presence of the high shouldered adze found in the 
Philippines, Indochina, Burma and India (Assam, Orissa and Chota 
Nagpur and in the Munda district) was associated with the area of 
the so-Ciilled Austro- A.siatic language family {^made famous by the 
learned Father William Schmidt) but since Dr. G. de Hevesy, who 
identified the Easter Island script with the script of Mohenjo Daro 
in the Indus valley, ha.s raised doubts about the existence of such a 
family, we may again be on unsafe ground. 

The author says that there must have been wave after wave of 
races, and that the high shouldered adze may mark a wave of In- 
donesian culture that swept through India from the Further East 
later than that Indonesian wav'e which, about 2,000 B.C., carried the 
pointed neolithic, but not the high shouldered adze, throughout 
Malaya down to Insulinde. 

All this di.scussion of various neolithic cultures shows, however, 
only how little positively we know of the migrations of the diiferent 
races which by and by peopled the two Indies and In.sulinde. 
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Patient labour and concentrated study for years on these problems 
ccjujded with systematic excavations in the thousands of Indochina's 
limestone caves will be necessary before we can hope to arrive at a 
fuller knowledge on some or all of these puzzling problems. Ho far 
one can say that the types of neoliths found in Siamese Malaya are 
all represented among those obtained in British JIalaya. 

Next Dr. Winstedt tells ns about the megalithic culture of the 
Muiidas, which somehow reached Malaysia. 

There are three types of megalithic civilizations in South-East 
Asia. The first is the dolmen used as a grave and is found in Eiist 
Java and the Sunda Islands. The stone .siircophagus also occurs in 
Bali. This type is associated with a late neolithic and the bronze 
age. 

The second type uses the dolmen, not for burial, but for monuments 
in honour of dead chiefs or ancestors. ,Such monuments are also 
found in the countries of the Nagas and Kuki-Luchai and Chin 
tribes. 

The third type are .slab built grave.s. The.se are found in Sumatra. 
Java, the Philippines and in Perak. 

As far as the reviewer knows, ik> megalithics t.)f any of these three 
types have ever been found in Siam ; but the giant stone jars, called 
Thuey Thevada, on Thung Chieng Ivham in French Northern Dios, 
may belong to this cultural circle. Such jars have also been found 
in Celebes. 

Throughout Malaya, Sumatra, Java and the lesser Sunda Islands 
upright stones or menhirs and rows of such, called alignments, are 
erected in the memory of deceased ancestors. It is not yet possible 
to decide to which of the aljove three megalithic tyjies these menhirs 
and alignments belong. The inqxa-tant monument at Birhela Lima 
in Kelautaii would indicate that it was erected by the second wave 
<jf megalith builders who entered .Malaya aial In.sulinde about JoO 
B. C. Circles of upright stones liave been found in two places in 
North-East Siam, namely one in Anipho' Muang Samsib, Changvat 
Ubon, at Ban Nim Khu, where one sees eight linga-formed stones of 
a height of 1.5 m. arranged into two 2 )erfect circles ; the other place 
is found in AnqJio’ Phak Bang, Changvat Chaiyaphum, a little south 
of the branch district office of Ban Yang. Here are 13 large stelae- 
shaped .stones of red sandstone arranged in an ellip.soid circle. One 
of them bears an inscrijition in Sanscrit which Prof. Ciedes judges 
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to date back to the 7th or 8th century A. These stone monu- 

ments may of eour.se belong to the Indian Brahmanic culture and be 
the handiwork of Khmer and Indian colonists respectively, but they 
may perhaps also originally have been set up by people belonging to 
the second wave of megalith builders mentioned above by the author. 

The interesting slab gi’aves found in Perak have no counter-jiarts 
in Siam, so far, but stone i^noit-discs, .stone pounders and cord mark- 
ed pottery have been found in Siamese iVlalaya too, the latter right 
up to Rajaburi's cave dwellings. 

The bronze drums dug up in British Malaya are of the same pat- 
tern as our so-called Karen drums which again are identical with 
the drums found in Tongking and South China. Some 20 years ago 
such a bronze drum n as dug up at Kalasin in X. E. Siam. Dr. Callen- 
fels puts the beginning of Indochina’s Bronze period at 500 B. C. and 
that of the Archipelago at 300 B. C. These bronze drums belong to 
an Indonesian art period which was followed by the Indian art in- 
troduced by the Hindu immigrants, who began colonizing “Greater 
India” probably some time before the birth of Christ. 

The author ends his chapter on Malayan prehistory by saying : 
“The Indonesian n as already a carver in stone and a worker in wood, 
he worshipped bulls and knew enough of agriculture to keep domes- 
ticated cattle and irrigate rice fields. Besides which tlie Proto-Malay 
knew enough of seamanship and stars to find his way in outrigger 
boats to India” — and Madagascar. We have still many Indonesians 
among the populations of Indochina proper ; thus a great part of the 
so-called Moi or Kha tribes in Southern Annam belonir to the In- 
donesian stock both linguistically and physically .speaking. 

The reviewer has dwelt so long on the fir.st chapter of Sir R. O. 
\\ iustedt’s book because its contents are of common interest to the 
study of all Indochinese prehistory, and much new light has been 
thrown on the various problems connected with the migrations and 
various cultures of Further India, thanks to the information given 
in this chaiiter. 

The Hindu period has been treated by many competent savants, 
and we are not going to discuss its different aspects in detail here. 
Sufiice to .say that Malaya was colonized at the time of Christ by 

Commandunt E. Seidenfaden Complement ii V Inventaire deso'iptif des 
monuments dii Caiahodye pour les guatre provinces du Siam oriental, p. 7 and 
•d-j to 3(5, BEFEO, vol. XXII, 1922. 
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parties of South Indian traders, priests and warriors. They talked a 
colloquial Prakrit, married into leading Indonesian families and intro- 
duced the Indian ideas of kingship. Both Brahmanism and Buddhism 
were introduced, the latter under the form of Hinayana. These Indian 
emigi'ants did not content themselves with colonizing Malaya but, hav- 
ing crossed the peninsula at the height of Bandon, spread to Southern 
Siam, Cambodia and Annam where they founded the well known states 
of Dvaravati, Funan and Champa. It is curious to note how little 
in the way of sanctuaries or monuments these Indian settlers have 
left in British Malaya. It looks like this part of the peninsula was 
only used as a station en route to those countries where the Indian 
genius for statebuilding and art should, later on, celebrate their 
greatest triumphs in the empires of Cambodia and Java at Angkor 
and Borobudur. In Siamese Malaya, however, many remains are 
left of the Hindu occupation and ancient Ligor and Chaiya were the 
capitals of highly civilized petty States before Cambodia or Java 
reached the zenith of their power and artistic glory. 

As the question of the (^ailendra dynasties is actual just now, and 
Dr. Quaritch Wales’ latest discoveries may cast an entirely new light 
on the connection of the Srivijaya empire in Sumatra with the 
peninsula, the writer shall not here pronounce any opinion on the 
author’s treatment of this period in Malaya’s historj’- but wait till 
more clarity has been obtained with regard to these debatable 
matters. It seems that at the time the Thai threw over the Cambo- 
dian rule in Siam, Ligor, or Nakhon Srithammarat, was an inde- 
pendent state. But already towards the end of the 13th century 
the kings of Sukhothai had conquered the entire peninsula right 
down to Johore. The author’s description of the Malay empire of 
Malacca, the Muhammeddan conquest and the subsequent disappear- 
ance of Hindu religion and customs makes interesting reading 
indeed. War and women play the most important role during those 
times, which did not see much constructive statesmanship. Next 
comes the Portuguese period with d’Albuquerque’s conquest of 
Malacca in 1511. The Portuguese chapter in the history of Malaya 
is revolting reading, about treachery, cruelty, bigotry and wholesale 
massacres. Sir Hugh Clifford says in his excellent book^^* on the ex- 
ploration of Further India that the Portuguese misdeeds in the Far 
East caused the bare mention of their name to stink in the nostrils 

Sir Hugh Clifibid — Exploitition of Further Indiii. 
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of the natives. It was crAlbut|uerque who sent an envoy to Ayudliya 
to tlie court of King Rainathibodi II, and from that time Portuguese 
mercenaries served in the roj’al Siamese Ixxiyguard. Their descend- 
ants ai-e still with us. The Portuguese were in their turn overthrown 
hy the Dutch and though the latter also were severe taskmasters 
they were much more humane in all respects. — The author writes 
very interestingly on what he calls “ The Johor Empire.” The 
reviewer thinks, however, that the title of emperor given to the 
Sultans of a minoi- })ortion of Malaya and Sumatra is too ainhitious, 
all the periodical splendours of these rulers notwithstanding. 

The end of the 18th Century sees the British on the scene, with 
great pioneers and far-seeing colonial administrators like Francis 
Light and Sir Stamford RafBes, the creators of jiresent-day Briti.sh 
MalayiL The chapter on Penang’s relations with tlie reborn and 
powerful Siam, and their disputes about Kedah, is exceedingly inter- 
esting from the Siamese point of view also. It ended as we know 
with the cession of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu to the 
British in 1909. I he la.st cluipters of the hook describe the state of 
hloody anarchy and lawles.suess in the Malay States in the .seventies 
and eighties of last century; tlie suece.ssive British interventions and 
the present state of well-ordered administration and general well- 
heing of all the races living in the colonies, federated or unfederated 
States of Jlahiya. Here, as elsewhere, the British genius for treat- 
ing non-European races has stood its test. The names of Swetten- 
ham, Maxwell and Hugh Clifford as well as the Sultans of Johore 
and other enlightened IMalay rulers are intimately associated with 
this last stage iu the history of Malava. 

Octoher 193.5. Erik Seidexf^dex. 

niFI ei-WJlUtjSTJl2^t!55ap=yf ' tJW fiUYlQJR") ijUlliSlI! 
Antiquities ami ancient sites in Siam, Lst part, by Lu.\xg Borib.\L 
BrRiPH.iXD (Puau Inthnwongs). 62 pages with 61 illustrations. 
Bangkok 1983. 

Luang Borihal^ Buriphand, the young energetic and well informed 
curator of the National Museum in Bangkok, has under the above 
title written a very readable and useful little book. 

This liook was written on the occasion of the author’s 36th birth- 
day, or when he had completed the first three cycles of his life, 
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In the preface to his book he takes the opportunity, and well may 
he do so, to express his gratitude, fii’st of all, to the Nestor of all 
studies of things Siamese, Prince Damrong Rajanuphab, for so many 
years his august chief and teacher, and next to Prince Bidyalongkorn, 
the last President of the Royal Institute under its old form. 

By antiquities the author understands pieces of art or cult and 
buildings which are more than a hundred years old. A rather low 
e.stimate one should think. Nor does one agree with him when he 
says that Khmer antiquities are all of the same stjde only diflering 
in size. Whosoever has studied Khmer art and architecture and 
compared the primitive Khmer forms with those of the periods of 
Indravarman or the so-called classic (Angkor) period will certainly 
disagree with Luang Boribal in this sweeping statement of his. 

The short but interesting chapter on ancient Buddhism in India 
also contains some .statements to which one must take an exception. 
With all due respect for the lofty moral and ethic doctrines of the 
great Sage from Benares one must protest against the author's saying 
that only the stupid and ignorant profess Brahmanism. 

If the author had ever read the Upanishads or studied the gospels 
of love preached by the South Indian Brahnninic teachers, he would 
not have pronounced such an unjust verdict. 

With regard to the autlior’s explanations concerning the Adibuddha 
and Bodhisattva ideas, the writer would say that while the Adibuddha 
belief arose due to a desire to explain the creation of the world, life 
and humanity, which desire is unfulfilled by the atheistic doctrine of 
Buddha Gautama, the belief in the Bodhisattva is simply a revival 
of the old Messianic longings which are met with in the religions of 
many ancient peoples, both in the old and the new world. Further- 
more as the Bodhisattva idea is post -Christian it may well have been 
inspired by direct loans from the Christian religion. 

On page 12 the author says that stone and brick buildings in India 
were unknown before the golden era of Buddhism under Emperor 
Asoka, well called the Constantine of Buddhism. He forgets, how- 
ever, that early Indians have left us imposing ruins of .stone-built and 
well-planned cities in ilohenjo Daro and Harappa (c®' 3000 B.C.) in 
the Indus valley. 

In a following chapter we are told how the Buddha image was 
evolved b\' the two schools of Gandhara and Magadha, the latter 
school altering the European Hellenistic form of the great Teacher's 
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imaofe into a more Indianized one. Foucher is, of course, the great 
authority on the origin of the Buddha image, but the author gives a 
very good and instructive description of the various attitudes of tlie 
Buddha witli tlie characteristic mudras or signs of the hands by help 
of M’hich one is enabled to define the particular event, in the life of 
the great Teacher, which the image represents. 

This chapter is really helpful to students of the images of the 
Buddha, so is the note on unbaked clay es-votos (Phra Phim) contri- 
buted by the learned Buddhist iconographer, H. R. H. Prince Damrong, 
who has proved, among other interesting things, that the unbaked clay 
Phra Plums found in the lime.stone caves in Siamese Malaya are 
composed partly of clay and partly of the crushed bones of Buddhist 
devotees who in this way hoped to acquire merit. This custom 
originated in Tibet and spread evidently downwards through the 
Srivijaya empire to the Malay peninsula. It is thus a Mahayanistic 
custom and reached here in the 7th-8th century .i.l). 

In treating of the so-called Dvaravati era the author has fully 
adopted the \ iews of Prince Damrong, who supposes that Dvaravati 
embracaal the, up till quite recent time, eight inner administrative 

. t ^ 

circles (JJfUYiJmitlu) having for its capital Nakhon Pathom. The 
writer does not agree with the author about Nakhon Pathom for 
\ arious reasons already set forth in his “ Guide to Nakhon Pathom,”^^' 
hut would fix the capital more to the north either at KamphengSen, 
or perhaps at Lopburi. However, alxmt the antiquity of the site of 
Nakhon Pathom there can be no doubt. The beautiful stone images 
of the Buddha, dating back to the Gupta era of art (A.D. 317-807), 
prove that fully. 

Whether the famous missionaries, Sona and Uthara, ever reached 
this country is open to doubt, and though the author claims that the 
term Suvarnaphumi covers both Burma and Siam extending over 
Cambodia right to the frontiers of Annam, it seems more than reason- 
able to suppose that by Suvarnaphumi is meant the coast of Southern 
Burma, at that time a Mon country, as this is situated just opposite 
the shores of India acro.ss the Gulf of Bengal. 

Like Prince Damrong, the author presupposes that the original 
population of the former eight inner Monthons was Lawa. There is, 
however, no proofs whatever for this hypothesis. When the Indian 

Majoi' Erik Seiilenfuden, GnuJe to Xakhon Pathom, p. 9. 
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colonists arrived they most probably found a Mon or Proto-Mon 
population living in the Menam valle 3 ". I'his Mon population was no 
doubt mixed up with remnants of earlier tribes of Chaobun, Proto- 
Mala\^s and even Melanesoids and Negritoes. 

To state that the Buddha images from the late period of Dvaravati 
have Lawa faces is not correct either. If the autlior will studv tlie 
photographs taken b\’ the reviewer during ilr. Hutchinson’s and his 
studv trip to Bo Luang in November 19:12, he will see that the Lawil 
faces are (juite different from those of the Buddha images mentioned 
bjr him. Mr. le Ma}', who is now working on his thesis on Buddhist 
iconographj' in Siam, and I have for j’ears .studied the evolution of 
the Buddha images of ILaravati and we arrived at the conclusion 
that from a pure Gupta style in the beginning thev deteriorated into 
first a Gupta-Mon, then Mon-Gupta and tinalH’ into a pure iMon 
tj’pe. The grotes(|ue claj' heads found at Phra Pathomchedi do not 
represent Lawa people but a negroid clement or thev mat' even be 
caricatures onh". 

With regard to the Brahmanic images repre.senting Yi.shnu or the 
composition of Siva and Parvati wearing a tarbushdike headgear 
found at Mu’ang Srithep in the .Sak vallet', in the former Circle of 
Prachin as well as at Petchaburi and similar images found in manv 
places in Cambodia, the author declares that neither he nor the French 
archa3ologi.st.s have been able to classify them for ceitain. Thej' do 
not seem to belong to the Pre-Khmer period or that of Dvaravati. 
However, as a .SaTiscrit inscription has been found at Mu’ang .Srithep 
dating hack to the 5th centuiy at which time Fn-nan was the over- 
lord of both Cambodia, Siam and Mala\a we think that there is a 
j)Ossibilitv that these images ma\' belong to an early school of art of 
that empire. The slender bodies of the images in CjUestion and the 
exaggerated jjroportions of the various anatomical parts seem to point 
the South Indian (Dravidian) stvle, which flourished during the earlv 
Palla va period in that countiy. 

Under the period of Srivijajni (A. D. 657-1157) the author mentions 
the beautiful Bodhisattva images, of which a very fine one of Lokes- 
vara, now in the Bangkok Museum, represents a real treasure of art. 
As already stated in the writer’s notes on Sir R. O. Winstedt “ A 
hi.story of Malaya” the relations of the Srivijaj'a empire with Malaya 
will have to be taken up for renewed discussion after the latest dis- 
coveries made during the I'ecent research work carried out bv Dr. 
Quaritch Wales. 
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The last chapter of Luan^ Bor-ibal’s book is devoted to what he 
calls the Lophburi period. 

In conformity with the views held by Prince Dararong, the author 
divides Siam into three districts or Anakhet, all of which he peoples 
with I.awa, namely, (1) Dvaravati with Xakhon Fathom as capital ; 
(2) North Siam called Yang or Yonok ; and (3) North -Easteim Siam 
called Kotrabur or Panom with Nakhon Phanom as capital. These 
three States existed prior to the Khoni or Khmer, he says. 

From wliat is known at present about the ancient population of 
Siam, i. e., at the time when Dvaravati is supposed to have flourish- 
ed, the writer can only agree in part with these ideas. First of all 
at what time were there no Khmer in N. E. Siam ? The Khmer 
must have arrived very early in Indochina long before there was 
anything called Dvaravati. As already .said, the population of Dva- 
ravati was certainly a kind of 3I6n-speaking people mixed with 
remnants of Negritoes, IMelanesoids and Malays. With regard to 
Northern Siam it is correct to assume that its population wms Ltiwa, as 
3[r. Hutchinson’s and the reviewer’s researches reveal, and this Lawa 
population even inhabited the banks of Lower Me P’ing but, in .spite 
of the name Lavo for ancient Lophburi, there is no proofs whatever 
that the Lilwa e^'er reached .so far .south. The nearest primitive 
Mon-Khmer to Lophburi, living a good distance away to the east in 
the Sak valley in Changvat Phetchabun, are the Nia Kuol or Chaobun 
wIk) speak a language (|uite different from that of the Lawa. The 
pre-Thai population of N. E. Siam is to-day represented by Chaobun 
in the north-west and .south of the former circle of Khorat or Nakhon 
Rajasima ; the Khmer in Eastern and Southern Khorat (Changvat 
Buriram), in Changvat Surin and Khukhan, be.sides the Gni people 
living in both of these changvats and in part of Changvat Roi Ett. 
The M6n-Khmer people, such as the So, Kalu’ng, Sack and Sui living 
in the changvats of Sakol Nakhon and Nakhon Phanom, are new- 
comers, having been deported hither during the wars with Viengchan 
and Annam more than a hundred years ago. 

There are no traces of Lawa in N. E. Siam, whose original popula- 
tion mu.st have consisted of above mentioned peoples with the Khmer 
pr edom inatiug. 

N. E. Siam represents, of course, the major part of the ancient 
Tchen-la of the land, by the Chinese called Wentan. Tchen-la 
of the land was at the end of the 8th century A. n. brought under 
the dominion of Fu-nan by King Jayavarrnan II, 
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The building of the chedi called Wat Kukut at Nakhon Lauiphun 
is not a proof of the influence of Lavo but rather of direct influence 
from Ceylon, as this monument is a copy of the famous Sat Mahal 
Prasada, as already shon-n by Prof. G. Coedes in his BiKrnnv uIa sirr 
rhiatotre ‘politique et relh/ieuxe du Luo.'i Ch-cidentid}^^ 

The author mentions the various famous chaussees built by the 
Khmer in order to keep up communications with the distant parts of 
their farflung empire. The first is the route from Angkhor Thom 
( Yasodharapura) to Phimai ; the second, the author says, ran through 
Chantaburi to Lophburi. This is certainly a mistake. This second 
route probably ran westwards from Angkhor Thom through the 
Prachin Province, thereafter turning north-westwards to Lophburi. 
Remains of this tvjute have been fouml and the wi'iter hopes one day 
to be able to trace it up in its entire length. This route is no other 
than the legendary Thing Phra Ruang soai nam. 

The route said to have run from Lophburi through the Sak valley 
up to Pitsanuloke and Sukothai is unknown to the writer. 

The author’s hypothesis that there al.sc» were roads connecting 
Lophburi with Mu’ang Uthong, Xakhon Pdthom, Rajaburi and Pet- 
chaburi is interesting and well worth taking up for a closer examina- 
tion in the field. 

The author is speaking alwnit a Lophburi school of art and archi- 
tecture, but he is certainly Um sweeping when lA includes in this 
school all the Khmer temples of Inner, Western, North-Eastern and 
Eastern Siam. We do not see the reason why he should do so, as 
these temples are all built in tlie true Khnmr style. It would be 
interesting to hear what the real difterence is between the Khmei- 
and the so-called Lopliburi .style. With regard to the images, how- 
ever, one may speak of a Lophburi Khmer and a Lophburi Khmer- 
Thai style. 

The author says that the dirterence between the stone sanctuaries 
constructed in honour of the Brahmanic g{)ds and of the Buddha con- 
sisted in the fonner being built on an eminence while in the case of 
tlie latter their flooi's were level with the surrounding ground. This 
is not correct with regard to the Phimai temple, which is a ilaha- 
yanistic one and is approached by steps. 

The author also saj’s that the Phanom Rung temple was Brahmanic 
(because of its sculptures). The writer agreed with him formerh', 

*** BEFEO, vol, XXY, 1925 No. 1-2, p. 83, 
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but since a sculpture has been found representing Queen Maj^a giving 
birth to the Buddha one is not so sure. The explanation ma}^ be 
tliat this temple originally was dedicated to Brahmanism and later 
on made into a Buddhist .sanctuary. 

The writer is not .sure that the author is right when he speak.s 
about the two jieriods in Lophburi architecture, stating that the oldest 
buildings are those of bricks because so was the case in Cambodia, 
where the primitive Khmer used bricks to be followed b^' the .stone 
buildings of the Angkor period. 

Dvaravati was first con<|uered by the Khmer about A. D. 1000 
when the Khmer had already substituted bricks for stones as building 
material. The brick built sanctuaries in Lophburi such as Thev^asa- 
than for instance are therefore probably built bv Thai imitating the 
Khmer style. 

\\ ht'ti reviewing Luang Boribal’s book the writer has been forced 
to criticize quite a number of his statements, but the impression as a 
whole is that here is a young, gifted Siamese archteologist, who is real- 
ly Lying to do .something to spread the knowledge of and the love 
for arclueology among his country -men, and as such he has done meri- 
torious work. 

Octol)er 193.5. Erik Seidexfadex. 

unt nti -tibj waMlfjuiJitQ'ntuTi Concerning Phra 

Buddha Sihing and considerations (on the same) — by the .same 
author — is a small Iwok of 27 pages only. In this the author tries 
t<-> prove that of the three images of the Buddha Sihing the one now 
kept in the National IMuseum in Bangkok is the true one. The images 
(jf Xakhon Srithammarat and Chiengmai both represent the Buddha 
in the attitude called Bang Maravichai, i.e., of Buddha's victory over 
the evil Tempter, besides re.seiidding each other very much, the latter 
being in the true old Chiengsen style. The image kept in the Museum 
in Bangkok depicts the Buddha in the attitude called Bang Samathi, 
i.e., in his state of illumination and it beiirs unmistakably the imprint 
of Ceylonese handiwork. 

The reason why the two first images resemble each other so much 
is, according to Prof. Coedes, due to their styles both coming from the 
Kingdom of Magadha, during the period of the Pala dynasty (A. D. 
730-1197) when its great Buddhist university, at Nalanda, was famous 
over all the Ea.st. 

Having himself studied the Buddhist stone images preserved in the 
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tine lluseum in Coloniijo, the writer is inclined tu think that Luang 
Boribal is right in Ids conclusions and that tlie Bangkok image of the 
Buddha Sihing Nidana is really of Ceylonese handiwork. I'he image- 
is certainly very old, though the legendary age of 1778 years seems 
less believable. It is a pity that the illustration, s, nine altogether, of 
the images in ejuestion are so very badly reproduced. 

Bangkok, October 1985. Ekik Seiuexf.adkn. 

Revdew of “ Hj.story of Ixtercoukse Between axo .Sia.m ix 

THE 17th Century,” and “ Correspoxhence Between the ToKU(iAWA 
Shogu.xate and Siajie.se Kixg.s at the Eeuixxixu of Tokuuawa 
Shogunate,” by Kiichi Guxji, Consul-General for Japan in Singa- 
pore. 

My works on the historical relations between Japan and Siam consist 
of two books, written in Japanese. One is entitled •' History of Inter- 
course between Japan and Siam in the 17th century ’ ; and tlie other 
is “ The corre.spondence between the Tokugawa .Sliogunate and Siam- 
ese Kings at the beginning of the Tokugawa period.” I'he former was 
jniblislied in October 1934 by the Japanese Foreign Office, and the 
latter will be jniblished shortly. I'he former deals witli diplomatic 
intercourse, trade, voyages, and otlier negotiations between Japan and 
Siam from the time when international intercourse began to the end 
of the Seventeenth Century; and the latter chietly deals with the 
national letters exchanged between the Kings of Siam and the 
Tokugajva Government, the despatch of Siamese envoys and jarious 
matters coimected therewith from 1606 (^the 11th year of Keicho) 
to 1629 (the 6th year of Kauyei). As a matter of course I inserted 
a chapter on the diplomatic relations between two countries in the 
former book. The latter, however, gives the detailed desciiption of 
the same, taking out the chapter of international intercourse from 
the former. 

The former book is made up of eight chapters and some supple- 
mentary articles. Chapter I is introductory, and explains the general 
ideas of the intercourse between Japan and Siam in the 17th century. 
Chapter II. is entitled, “ General appearance of Japan in 16th and 
17th centuries from the point of view of foreign trade,” and gives a 
few brief descriptions of the internal economic conditions and foreign 
diplomatic relations as a premise of the main subject, the alxive being 
chiefly secured from works of the present day. Then I entitled 
Chapter III. •' General appearance of foreign relations of Siam in the 
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17th century.” as I thought it necessary to give a brief description 
regarding the general conditions of Siam at that time, corresjxjiidiug 
to the previous chapter. Furthermore I sub-divided this chapter into 
7 sections, namely : 

Introductory, 

General remarks on commercial development in Siam, 

General remarks regarding trade between Siam and Holland, 
General remarks regarding trade between England, and Siam, 
General remarks regarding commercial intercourse between Siam 
and China, 

General remarks regarding relations between Siam ctud Portugal, 
and between Siam and Spain, 

General remarks regarding relations between Siam and France. 
This chapter also gives various explanations regarding politics, diplo- 
macy, trade, etc., in Siam at that time. The source of the references 
are the various articles in Journals published by the Siam Society 
and old and new works by Eiu-opeau authors. 

Chapter IV., entitled “ Ihe Japane.se Pirates, licensed trade Ixjats 
and the peaceful development of the Japanese people,” is sub-divided 
into three sections, namely, '■ Pirates,” “ The system of licensed trade 
boats and “ Japanese peaceful development abroad,” This chapter 
deals chiefly with the general idea of the jirocess of Japanese deve- 
lopment towcird South ,Sea districts in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
The reference for the above I secured from various old records by 
Japanese and Europeans, and as to the interpretation of the term 
lardau, which has no definite explanation so far, except the fact 
that this was a certain district or per.son to whom leyasu, the first 
Tokugawa Shogun, n rote and asked for .some sweet scented woods, 
I put forth my own assun^ftion after elaborate study. 

Chapter Y. and the .subsecpient chapters are the main part of this 
Ixjok. Chapter A . is entitled “ Xatioiial intercourse between Japan 
and Siam, and is sub-divided into the following 10 sections : 
Diplomatic policy of Tokugawa Government, 

The start of national intercourse between Japan and Siam, 

The first visit to Japan by a Siamese envoy and ship, 

Visits made by Siamese envoys in 1626 (the 9th year of Genwa), 
Visit made by a .Siamese envoy in 1626 (the Jrd year of Kanyei), 
Visit made by a Siame.se envoy in 1629 (the 6th year of Kanyei), 
The interruption of the visit by .Siamese envoy and ship. 
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Au envoy despatched by King Prasat Tong of Siam, 

Later national intercourse between the two countries, 

The national intercourse between Japan and Pattani. 

Section I. explains the diplomatic policy of the Japanese at the early 
stage of the Tokugawa period, referring to Japanese books and do- 
cuments ; and Section II. gives some idea as to the excliauge of cre- 
dentials and national presents before the visit made by the first envoy 
from Siam ; and in Section III. and the rest I made several descrip- 
tions regarding the interruption of the Siamese en\ oy and ship. etc. 
I describe the state of things at the time in .Siam, and give particu- 
lars of the contents of the credentials, by referring to Japanese old 
books such as “Ikokimikki” (^Diary of Foreign relations done by 
Priest Suden who was charged in preparing credentials at this time), 
and “Tsukoichiran” (^Description of Foreign Trade and intercourse 
done by some scholars in Tokugawa Government), etc. As to the 
titles of honour of the Siamese Kings, as well as the envoys’ names, 
I tried to make clear by a thorough study of the old rec(,>rds kept by 
the British East Indies Co., and the Dutcli East Indies Co., and a book 
entitled “Commercial intercourse between Japan and Siam in the 
17th century” by Sir Ernest Satow, by comparing various old records 
and by the co-operation of some experts in the Siamese language. 

I entitled Chapter VL “ Japanese Adventures to vSiam and Japane.se 
Settlement,” making a full explanation as to tlie conditions of Japan- 
ese life and colony in the Siamese Capital in those days. Regarding 
reference books, I should like to state tliat much obligation is owed 
by me to Japanese, European and Siamese authors. 

This chapter is divided iuto 8 sections, namely ; 

Japanese first adventure to Siam, 

General remarks of city of Ayudia in old davs. 

Japanese adventures to Siam in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
Japanese and Japanese Settlement in Siam, 

Reasons of decay of Japanese Settlement in Siam. 

Names and enterprises of Japanese. 

Traffic road between Japan and Siam, and 
A fairway in Menam River. 

In Section I., “Japanese first adventure to Siam,’ I expressed my 
doubt regarding the common opinion that the Royal Prince Takaoka 
of Japan died in the year 880 A. C. in the Malaya Peninsula and 
stated my opinion that it might be Siam, for the reason that at that 
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time Siam was the centre of traffic between tlie Orient and Europe 
and moreover was the local centre of Buddhism. 

In Section II., I tried to de.scribe the j^eneral position of the Siamese 
capital at the time of this Japanese activity ; and in Section III., I 
decided that the Japanese first residence began from the end of tlm 
Tensho period (1578-1591 A. C.). In Section IV., “ Japanese Kesidence 
and Colony,” I tried to correct exaggerated ideas such as that the 
Japanese residents in Siam at this time were over 8,000, which I had 
seen in several old works by Japanese authors. All the above sections 
were written after careful study and comparing the works of Jafiau- 
ese as well as European authors. Then in Section V., “ The reason 
of the decline of Japanese residence,’’ I explained that the chief 
reasons of the decline were the brutality of the Japanese colonists, 
who were almost defeated warriors in the Wai’ of Ohsaka between 
the Tokugawa and the ’I'oyotomi, and the commercial rivalry of 
the Hollander.s. I denied that the national isolation policy taken 
by the Tokugawa Covernmeiit was an impcjrtant reason of this 
decline, though it was the chief cause of the decline of the Japan- 
ese colonv in other parts of the .South .Seas. In Section A I., 

•' Names and enterprises of .lapanese,’’ I tried to make clear the 
names and the enterprises of others than Vamada Naganiasa, the 
well-known Chief of the .lapanese colony at a certain time; but 
it is almost impossilile to ascertain more than twenty well-known 
persons. .Section \TI. is the explanation of the “ Description of the 
traffic road from Siam to .Japan,” which is a record done by a Japan- 
ese navigator in the perio<l of Cenwa (1915-1928), and I thought 
that many Japanese authors made many mistakes in explanation of 
of this Record, caused chiefly by their inditi'erence to the geograjdiy 
of .Siam, and the names of ports in that and neighbouring countries. 
I tried and was able to make clear the above from the various records 
and documents of the Britisli and Dutch East Indies companies. In 
.Section VIII., I explained the traffic and the names of places along 
the River Meuam and succeeded in correcting the mistakes of many 
Japanese authors by study of Siamese and European documents. 

Chapter VII. deals with “Vamada Naganiasa, the mo.st well-known 
leader of Japanese colonists” ; and this is sub-divided into 11 sections, 
namely : Introduction, Records regarding Naganiasa, Nagamasa’s 
growth and his crossing the .sea to Siam, Nagamasa’s first ri.se in the 
world. Revolution in .Siam and Nagamasa’s position, Oya Calahom’s 
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eluiractfl'istic and lii.s ambition, Nagamasa appointed Ligor Governor, 
NaganuiHa in Ligor, Asamanomiya-ema (Votive picture pre.seiited to 
Asauia Shrine in Japan by Xagainasa a.s a gesture in expressing Ids 
thanks to tlie Shrine for a successful war in co-operation ^\•ith a 
Siamese King against Portugal or Caiidjrxlia, a Siamese enemy), Gin 
Yamada (Xagamasas son), and the Siamese King’s attack on the 
Japanese settlement. All these were .studied from Japanese materials 
in (.)kl times, as well as from recsjrds made by Van Vliet, who was 
staj’ing in Siam from lb29 to 1684 as a representative of tlie Dutch 
East Indies Co. Van Miet wrote two useful works during his .stay 
in Siam. One is named '■ Description of the Kingdom of Siam, " 
which describes the geograplu', products, industry and other social 
conditions in Siam. 'I’he other is called '• Historieal Account of Siam 
in the 17th century," reporting minutely the lle\oliition in Siam in 
1647 : it was presented to the Dutch (iovernor in Java. This was 
published originally in the Dutch language and in 1668 was translated 
into French at Paris; and afterwards, in 11)14. Jlr. Muiulie made 
a translation of this book into Englisli on behalf of Prince Damrong. 
the Pre.sident of Siamese Royal Institute of Art.s. One copy of 
this translation is left in Siam at present, which I think is the most 
valuable record for the students who make investigation of the 
Siamese political situation and our Nagamasa's activity at that time. 
I Mrote this chapter by reftnring to \'an Vliet's works, 'Siam Fudo 
Gunki"’ (Description of Japanese activity in Siamese politics and 
war), ‘-Ikoku Nikki’" (Diary of Foreign Kclations between Japanese 
and Foreign Countries) and various kinds of works of foreign authors. 
And I not only discovered several fresh facts from Van Vliet’s works, 
but also I could pnxluce proof of Nagama.sa's deeds and achieve- 
ments in Siam in concrete form, which was only an imagination in 
past days. Furthermore as to the year of his death, I coiild also 
conclude it to be the end of 1680 or beginning of 1681, though it 
was heretofore believed to be 1686 (the 18th year of Kaiiyei). 

I entitled Chapter VIII. •• Japanese-Siamese Trade.’" 'fhere was 
indeed, a fairly vigorous trade connection between those two coun- 
tries at the beginning of the 17th century, and I believe that the 
most important purpose of Siam, in making ett'orts to promote diplo- 
matic relations by sending an envoy and credentials, was for the cul- 
tivation of the trade with Japan. In those days the Royal family in 
Siam was enjoying the mono(X)ly of foreign trade, .so the Kings of 
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Siam ti’ied to send sapan-wood, deerskin, etc., to Japan, and to import 
eopperware, silver, gold, weapons, etc. Furthermore the under- 
mentioned facts may be considered as motives which drove the 
Kings of Siam to be enthusiastic admirers of Japanese trade ; — 
(1) The Dutch merchants, who had their bases in Java, were gaining 
tremendous pi’ofit by exporting European and Siamese goods to 
Japan and bringing Japanese goods to Siam by return voyage. (^2) 
Nagamasa and other prominent Japanese were engaging in trade 
with Japan by sending vessels to Japan, and they introduced “Japan” 
to the Kings of Siam. 

In those days the Siamese-Japanese trade was carried on chiefly 
by the Dutch East Indies Company ; and English and Japanese mer- 
chants as well as Kings of Siam joined in this trade later. 

This chapter is divided into 11 sections, namely: The Products of 
Siam, The merchandise of Siamese-Japanese trade, The Export and 
Import Prices, Japano-Siamese trade by English, Japano-Siamese 
trade by Dutch merchants, Japano-Siamese trade by Siamese, 
Japano-Siamese trade by Japanese, Special commercial customs in 
connection with the Japano-Siarnese trade, Monetary sj'^stem in 
Siam, Comparison of Japanese money with Siamese, and metrical 
units in Siam and the Customs Tariff in Siam. The materials and data 
were taken from the old and jJresent records in Japan, records of the 
Dutch East Indies Company and the British East Indies Company, and 
several works of European authors. Kegarding Section X., “ Com- 
parison of Japanese money with Siame.se, ’ I studied this by not only 
making references to the above-mentioned materials, but also by 
weighing myself old Siamese silver coins, which were used in the 
16th and 17th centuries, with Mr. le May, the Adviser to the Com- 
mercial Department of the Siamese Goveimment and well-noted for 
his researches in regard to old coins in Siam. 

I attached as supplementary articles : — (1) Administration in Siam 
in the period of the Ayuthia Kingdom, (2) a study of the Royal 
family system in Siam, ( J) Official ranks in Siam, (4) System of Slave 
classes in Siam, and (5) Ancient Chinese books and documents re- 
garding Siam (15 pieces in number). As to (1) I attached this to 
my book as I thought it nece.s.sary to furnish accurate knowledge of 
the systems of politics and administration in Siam in order to .study 
the actual position of national intercourse between Japan and Siam ; 
and this I wrote by reference to works by Prince Damrong, the pre- 
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sicleut of the Royal Institute of Arts in Siam, modifying it with some 
Japanese books and history. 

The purpose of the attachment of (2), which I wrote up from the 
works of Messrs. Eugene Giber (Bulletin de la Societe Academi- 
que Indo-Chine, Deuxieme Serie) and Carl Bock (Temples and Ele- 
phants), is to make reference to the study of the outline of the 
•social system of Siam, as there were many Roj’al families and the 
country had been governed Iw the same families. The .system of 
official ranks in Siam is a very hard one to understand. However, 
in considering the fact that the Siamese race, in origin, started in 
Nanchow, Yunnan Province, this system — with various other admi- 
nistrative sy.stems of the old Chinese — does greatly resemble tlie 
.systems of our “Taihorei” or Order of Tailio Era (701-70J A. C. ), 
which was also taken from the Chinese sy.stem ; and furthermore I 
thought this Siamese Official Rank system was intlueuced by Indian 
civilization. Judging from tliis fact, I can say that the oriental 
nations have many common civilizations, and this is worthy to be 
studied carefully. In particular there were many Japanese who 
secured from Siamese Kings various official ranks owing to their 
gallant deeds. I, therefore, attached this to my book by .studying 
various works by Europeans, and I have not failed Ur mention alst) 
the Japanese old Rank system, which is similar to the .Siamese. 

In order to make clear the conditions of tlic slave class, I attached 
(^4) in order to .show the real life of the mass class by referring to 
various works of foreigners. Then as to (^5). I intended to let every- 
body know the true value of Chinese old Isroks, for the study nut 
only of Siam but also of all southern districts, as there are many 
descriptions of geographic study and national products in those days 
of Siam, as well as vai-ious districts herealxurts ; and also they contain 
very valuable recsu-ds in regard to the traffic and intercourse between 
China and Siam. 

3Iy second Ixxik, “The correspondence between 'I'okugawa .Sho- 
guiiate and Siamese Kings at the beginning of the Tokugawa period ’ 
is tiuished by including Cliapter V. of my “History of Intercourse 
between Japan and .Siam in the ]7th century " and by ameirding and 
completing it with the up-to-date materials since found. This second 
book consists of the following 1.5 chapters ; — 

1. Introductory. 

Our diplomatic jxjlicy at the beginning of Tokugawa period. 
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3. National and Commercial intercourse between Japan and 

Siam and various examples of assistance made by Japanese 

in Siam. 

4. First motive of the King of Siam for opening trade and na- 

tional intercourse with Japan. 

5. Opening of national intercourse between Japan and Siam. 

6. The first visit to Japan made by a Siamese envoy and ship 

(1616). 

7. Visit made by Siamese envoy in 1621 (the 7th year of Genwa). 

8. Visit made by Siamese envoy in 1623 (the 9th year of Genwa). 

9. Visit made by Siamese env^oy in 1626 (the 3rd year of Kanyei). 

10. Visit made by Siamese envoy in 1629 (the 6th year of Kanyei). 

11. Interruption of the visits of Siamese envoys and ships. 

12. Envoy despatched to Japan by King Pla.sa Tong. 

13. Later intercourse between the two countries. 

14. The official intercourse between Japan and Pattani. 

15. Conclusion. 

Thi.s book is now about to be published. 

The most remarkable amendment of this book is made by refer- 
ring to •' A visit made by Siamese envoy in 1616 (the 2nd year of 
Genwa) and the study of the Siamese credentials,” which was dis- 
covered in “ Koun Zuihit.su ’ by a.ssistant Professor S. Iwao, of the 
Formosan University. The visit made by a Siamese envoy in the 
2ud year of Genwa was unknown before this discovery ; but it was 
made clear by this study, so I corrected my opinion and made 1616 
instead of 1621 the date when the first envoy of Siam came to 
Japan. 

The Japanese materials or documents referred to by me in the 
above-mentioned book are 62 in number ; the Chinese ancient books 
are 11, and there are various works of contemporary authors. The 
European books used are as follows : 

Diary of Richard Cocks. Edited by Edward Maunce Thompson. 
Hakluyt Society, London. 

Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China, 
at the close of the Sixteenth Century, by Antonio de Moi’ga. 
Translated from the Spanish by the Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley. 
Hakluyt Society, London. 

The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan, 1613. Edited from 
Contemporary Records by Sir Ernest M. Satow, K. c. M. G. Hak- 
luyt Society, London. 
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The Voyage of John Huyghen Van Linschoten to the East Indies. 
Edited by Mr. P. A. Tiele (Second Volume). Hakluyt Society, 
London. 

The Voyage and Works of John Davis the Navigator. Edited by 
Albert Hastings ilarkham. Hakluyt Society, London. 

Records of the Relations Between Siam and Foreign Countries in 
the 17tli Century. Copied from Papers preserved at the India 
Office. Printed by order of the Council of the Vajiranana Na- 
tional Library, Bangkok, 1915. 

Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Societj% July, 
1878. Singapore, 1878. 

Temples and Elephants : The Narrative of a Journey of Explora- 
tion through Upper Siam and Lao, by Carl Bock, London, 1884-. 

The Voyage and Adventure of Ferdinand IMendez Pinto, The 
Portuguese. (Done into English by Henry Cogan). With an In- 
troduction by Arminius Vambery, London. 

Essai sur les Relations du Japon et de ITndochine. Par N. Peri. 
Bulletin de I’Ecole Francjaise d’Extrfeme-Orient, Tome XXIII — 
1923. 

A new History of the Relations of the Kingdom of Siam, by Mon- 
sieur de la Loubere, En%"oy Extraordinary from the French King, 
to the King of Siam, in the jmar 1687, and 1688. Done out of 
French, by A. P. Gen, B. s. s. 

Kaempher’s History of Japan, together with a Description of the 
Kingdom of Siam, 1690-92. 

Historic Sommaire du Royauine de Cambodge. 

Relation de I’Ambassade de M. le Chevalier de Chaumont a la cour 
du Roy de Siam. 

Bulletin de la Societe Academique Indo-Chinoise, Deuxieme Serie, 
Tome III. 

The Kingdom and People of Siam by Sir John B. Bowring, 1857. 

A History of Siam, by W. A. R. Wood, London. 

English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century bv 
John Anderson, London, 1890.' 

Stanley Gibbons Priced Catalogue of Stamps of Foreign Countries. 
1915. 

Guide to Nakon Patom by Major Erik Seidenfaden. Published bv 
the Royal State Railways of Siam, Bangkok, 1929. 

Turpins History of Siam. Translated from the French by B. O, 
Cartwright, b. a., Bangkok, 1908. 
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Notes on the Intercourse between Japan and Siam in the Se\ en- 
teenth century, by E. M. Satow. 

Siam, By AV. A. Graham, M. R. A, s., London. 

"Die Research of Ptolemy’s Geography. Bv Colonel G. E. Gerini. 
Hobson- Jobson. 

Journals of the Siam Society, Bangkok, Siam. 

Hutch Papers, Extracted from the “ Dagh Register.” 1 624-1 6-12. 

Griental Correspondents, East Asiatic Company. 

The Crawfurd Papers. A Collection of Official Records relating to 
the Mission of Dr. John Crawfurd, sent to Siam by the Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1821. 

The Natural and Political History of the Kingdom of Siam, A. D. 
1688. Nicolas Gervai.se. 

.leremias A’an Vliet’s Historical Account of Siam in the 17th Cen- 
tury. Translatetl into English by \V. H. Mundie for Prince 
Damrong. 

Jeremias Van Vliet’s Description of the Kingdom of Siam. Tran- 
slated into English by L F. Van Rauenswaag (Published in the 
Journal of the Siam Society. A’ol. VII., Part I. Bangkok, 1910). 

Siam, bv Ernest Young. 

Siamese State Ceremonies, by H. G. Quaritch Wales. 

Siam, From Ancient to Present Times. 

Tachard, Voyage de Siam des peres jesuites, Paris, 1686, 

Second A'oyage du pere Tachard et des jesuites an Roy- 
aume de Siam, Paris, 1689. 

„ Voyage de Siam des peres je.suites, Amsterdam, 1687. 

„ A Relation of the Voyage to Siam performeil by six 
jesuites, London, 1688. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1936. 

The Council of the Siam Society has pleasui e in submitting its 
report for 1936. 

The Council met regularly throughout the j’ear under review, the 
number of meetings being eleven and the average attendance seven 
(five constituting a quorum according to the bules) at each Council. 
Phya Jolamark and Mr. H. Brandli resigned from the Council during 
the year. 

Parmextier Catalogue. 

The translation from French to English of the Parmentier cata- 
logue of the objects contained in the Museums of Siam undertaken 
by Major Seidenfaden, at the request of the Council, is now proceed- 
ing to completion, and is expected to be ready for the press in the 
first quarter of 1937. 

Meetixos. 

Two ordinary General Meetings were held during the year. In 
August, Professor F. J. M. Stratton, Pi-ofessor of Astrophysics and 
Director of the Solar Physics Observatory, Cambridge University 
and Leader of the British Solar Eclipse Expedition to Japan, on 
his way home revisited Bangkok and was kind enough to lecture 
before the Society again. His subject was “ A Changing Universe,” 
and a large audience was present. 

In September Ur. Hugo A. Bernatzik, Lecturer for Ethnology at the 
University of Graz (Austria) who is making an extended visit to 
.Siam, gave a talk before the Society on “ Some Primitive Tribes in 
South Africa, the South Sea Islands and New Guinea.” Dr. Berna- 
tzik has since this date been in the north-east part of Siam and 
the Council hope that before leaving Siam for good, Dr. Bernatzik 
will be able to lecture before the members on the results of his 
investigations of the primitive tribes inhabiting that part of Siam. 
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PUBLICATION.S. 

Y(j1. XXIX, Part I of the Journal wa.s po.sted to members durino; 
tlie year. It was a well illu.strated number and included the import- 
ant reseai'clies of Phya Xakon Phra Ram on the subject of Tai 
Ceramics, and a valuable treatise on “ the Coins of North Siam 
by Dr. \V. Harding Kneedler. 

In November the Natural History Supplement Vol. X, No. 2 was 
sent out to members. This also was an issue well up to the stand- 
ard of previous numbers and included a revised hand-list of the Birds 
of the Chieiigmai Region by Mr. H. G. Deignan ; a well il- 
lustrated paper on tbe Edible Bird-nest Islands of Siam contri- 
buted by the President; and a description of the method of growing 
the Lotus Mushroom, by Sup Vatna of tlie Department of Biology 
of the Chulalongkoiai University. The number of Miscellaneous 
Notes also published in this Supplement made the issue of interest 
to the general body of Meinber.s. 

Dliarmasat — The Council sanctioned the publication of the 
Dharmasat prepared by Mr. J. Burnay, the cost to be met from 
tile Reserve funds of the Society. At the time of writing this report 
the plates for this publication had Iieen made, but the completion of 
this work awaits the return of Mr. Burnay from Europe, whither he 
proceeded on sick leave shortly before the close of the year under 
review. 

The Library. 

The Council has maintained with slight alterations the Exchange 
List of previous years, and the exchanges received have been bound 
on completion of volumes .and added to the Society’s ever-growing 
Library. 

It is a matter of regret that .some volumes from the Society’s 
Library have now been on loan for a period longer than is cu.stomary, 
and their early return is deemed of importance by the Council. 

Tribal Dres.se.s. 

The care and maintenance of the Tribal dresses of Siam has been 
in the hands of Major Seideufaden during the year. Some additions 
have been forthcoming to the collection already established, and 
boxes have been purchased for .storing these co.stumes in good con- 
dition. Major Seidenfaden has the task of preparing these dresses 
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on suitable models for exhibition to the Society early in 1937. and 
following this display, it is hoped these exhibits will remain on 
permanent exhibition in the Society's home. Tlie thanks of the 
Council have been tendered to those officials in the capital and tlie 
provinces wlio have so kindly co-operated in making this collection 
possible. 


Obituary. 

The Council regrets to record the deatli on September 14th of 
H. R. H. the Prince of Kambaeng Bejra. an Honorarj’ Vice-President 
of the Society and a former Leader of the Transport and Travel 
Section of the Society. An address of condolence was sent t(j 
H. R. H. the Princess Prabhavasit Narimol in the name of the 
Council and the Society. The Council also laid a wreath before the 
Royal remains on their being set up in state at Wat Benchamabopitr. 

The deaths are also recorded with regret of Professor Cornelius 
Beach Bradley and Mr. R. W. Ciblin botli of whom contributed valu- 
able papers to early numbers of the Journal, and Dr. Haws p’eltus. 
whose interest in Siam in the years of his retirement was produc- 
tive in the sending to Siam of copious extracts from the Journals 
and Diaries kept by the early American Missionaries who lalxiured 
here, and which are now deposited at the University of Ohio ami 
elsewhere for preservation. 

Membership. 

In the course of the year nineteen new ordinary members were- 
elected and two were re-elected making an addition of twenty -one in 
all as compared with fourteen in 193.5. One ordinary member died, 
nine resigned and two were removeil for non-jiayment of subscription, 
being a loss of twelve altngethei-. 

Three Honorary members and one ordinary member, died as re- 
corded in detail elsewhere, and one Corresponding member, (i\lr. 
1'aw Sein Ko) was reported to hav-e died .some time ago. 

On the 1st January, 1937 the member.ship was as follows; — 

Honorary Corresponding Life Ordinary Free. 

16 12 3 141 4 

making a total of 176 as compared with 171 in 1935, 189 in 1934 and 
207 in 193.3. 
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Florae Siamexsis Exuaieratio (Craib). 

Part 3 of Volume 11 of this publication was issued early in the 
year ; no further material has been received from the Editor in the 
course of the year. At the same time circulai's were sent to about 
one hundred institutions abroad, including most of those which form- 
erly received gratuitous copies from Aberdeen University, and an 
advertisement was inserted in the annual publication Chronica 
Botan ICO. 

Tliere was a satisfactoiy response to the circular and the subscrip- 
tion list is now in better condition than before. 

During the year the Aberdeen University made a final jjayment 
of twenty pounds to settle the very confused accounts relating to 
unbound parts supplied. The Council desires to acknowledge their 
very ready help in clearing up this matter. 

Revlsiox of Rules. 

The edition of Rules printed in 1925 is now almo.st exhausted and 
therefore the Council decided that it would be opportune to subject 
them to review and revision if nece.ssary. Tlie matter was placed 
in the hands of a sub-Committee con.sisting of H. H. Prince Dhani 
and Messrs. Lingat and House who reported to the Council in due 
course. 

A number of mitior changes have been sanctioned by the Council 
and it is recommended that the quorum for a General meeting shall 
in future be a fixed proportion of members actually resident in 
Bangkok, instead of an arbitrary number as at present. The legal 
position of the Society as a property o^vner has also received attention. 

The Council gave very careful consideration to a recommendation 
of the sub-Committee that members living abroad should pay a lower 
rate (jf subscription but it was decided not to make any change at 
present on financial grounds because the membership of Society is 
\'ery small. It is hoped to place the revised Rules before the members 
at the next Annual General Meeting. 

Natural History Sectiox. 

The Section has been in charge of Dr. A. G. Ellis as Leader 
throughout the year with Mr. C. J. House as Secretary and has been 
I'ather more active than for some 3’'ears past. 
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Three meetinos have been held durin<f the year. 

O O 4. 

On February 19th tliei'e was a meeting for the demonstration of 
specimens supported by two papers; ■‘Common parasites causing 
disease in Human Beings” hv Ih-. Svasti 1 laengsvantr and “ A method 
of growing the Lotus Musliroom ” by Nai Sup Vatna : the latter 
paper was suhser|uently published in the Xatural History Supple- 
ment. 

On June 24th., Hr. IT. Guelder received the meiidjei-s at his house 
and showed a nundier of living specimens of large birds and a very 
considerable collection of horns and antlers. Later on he gave an 
interesting talk of his experiences on a recent hunting trip in the 
Me Wong district and considerable discussion followed. 

On October 14th the Section assembled to hear Phya Indra 
Montri’s paper on the .Swifts which build edible nests and also a 
paper on Sea Squirts from the Gulf of Siam by Luang Choolacheeh- 

All three meetings have been fully reported in the Natural History 
.Supplement. 

Travel and Transport .Section. 

This section has played a large part in the activities of the Society 
during the past year ; Phya iSrishtikarn Banchong has continued as 
Leader and due to his hard work and .activity the Society has been 
able to resume excursions to local places of interest, a popi;lar branch 
of the .Society’s Avork which has been in abeyance for a number of 
years. In addition, this .Section made arrangements for .some ex- 
cellent visits to Bangkok temples. 

1. Eseurslons. 

(a) Pimoi — held January 24-2Gth (Chinese New Year). 

This excursion to the seldom visited Khmer ruins of 
Pimai is probably the most ambitious effort of the Society 
up-to-date. Twenty -four members and guests took part in 
the adventure. The first night Avas spent in the train at 
Korat and Pimai was reached early next dav ; the diffi- 
cult road -less section from Chakai-aj stajiion was covered 
in tAvo ancient buses, one of Avhich broke doAvn on the 
return journey. The difficulties Avere overcome and the 
party ar-rived in Bangkok the folIoAving afternoon 
according to plan. 
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Loplmr 'i — held Sunday, February 23rd. 

This was a day excursion on the same lines as former 
visits ; twenty -one membei’s and friends participated. 

Major Seidenfaden very kindh" acted as guide here as 
M-ell as at Pimai. 

AnyliOr — held December 24th— 27th. 

Twentj'’-one persons took part in this, the Society’s 
second trip to Angkor Wat. It was not possible to 
arrange for the rail journey to be made by night as 
u'as done in 1930 but the new motor road from the 
Siamese frontier to Angkor enabled the party to reach 
the ruins on the evening of the 24th December. Tavo 
complete days were .spent there and 3Ir. Remy de 
klanterose kindly acted as leader of the party. 

2. Visits to Bangkok Temples. 

Visits were made to some of the well-known Bangkok Temples on 
alternate Saturday afternoons during the rainy season, the following 
being the places selected ; — B6t Brahm and the Wats Rajabopit, Raj 
Pradit. Phra Jetubon, Raj Nada, Thep Tida, Benchamabopit, Maha- 
that, Jana Songkram, Prayurawong.s, Pijai-yati. Arun, Saket and 
Suthat. 

Usually two temples were visited in the course of each afternoon. 

All the visits were well attended and were found very interesting, 
while it also proved to be an activity which attracted a number of 
new members to the Society. On the occasion of the \isit to Wat 
Mahathat (Augaist 22nd), H. R. H. Prince Kambaeng Bejra, then on 
his last visit to Bangkok, joined the party for a short time. 

The programme was rounded off by a Sunday morning visit to the 
Grand Palace and Wat Phra Keo on October 18th. 

Much of the success of these visits was due to the explanations 
given by Major Seidenfaden who acted as guide on nearly every 
occasion and to the careful arrangements of the Section-Leader, Phya 
Srishtikarn Banchong who also acted as guide on several visit.s. The 
Council here records its sincere appreciation of their services. 
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SociETv’s Buildixg. 

Following the aclvico of the Honorary Architect, Jlr. E. Healey ) 
some small repairs to gutters etc., were carried out. 

The campaign against white ants was continued and none were 
seen in the building during the year. Tlie Council have decided to 
bring the town water supply into the premises but it was estimated 
that the cost of the sanitary installation provided for in the original 
plans would be Tcs. 886. This was thought to be beyond the Societ\''s 
financial resources at present aud a sub-committee consisting of 
Honorary Architect, Librarian and Treasurer was deputed to submit 
a more economical scheme. 

Owing to an unusually dry sea.son the approach roads gave little 
trouble this year. The neighbouring land-owner on the south of the 
Society’s property was approached with a view to co-operation in 
securing the land required to obtain direct access to the Pakuam 
road but this object has not yet been achieved. 

SiAJi Art .axd Camer.^ Club. 

This club, on its dissoluti<jn, made a gift (jf its funds, amounting to 
Tcs. 230 to the Society with a recommendation “ that the Siam 
Society form a Section for the encouragement of Art and /or Photo- 
graphy in Siam when they think the time is more opportune.' The 
Council in gratefully acknowledging this gift accepted the Club's 
recommendation in principle. The money has been added to the sum 
kept on fixed deposit. 

Accouxt-s. 

The accounts call for little comment this year as the income of the 
Society was well maintained and the expenditure closely followed 
that of a normal year. The revenue from the sale of Craib's Flora 
was particularly satisfactory and more than covered the cost of 
printing the new part issued during the year. 
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CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP. 

Electioxs. 

1936. 

July 1st. — Me.ssrs. J. Edkins and W. G. Taylor. 

September 'Jnd. — Mr. J. Haverkorn van Rijsewijk. 

November 4th. — Messrs. \V. A. M. Doll, O. Lo.sch, W. D. Reeve, 

D. S. Green, A. R. Buchanan. 

December 2nd. — Dr. J. de Campos. 

1937. 

February 3rd. — Lt.-Col. Pichon, Mr. E. I. Knox. 

March 3rd. — Phra Saroj Ratana Nimanaka. 

Hon’okaky Membek. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on February 24th, 1937, 
Professor Dr. W. Credner, Munich, Germany, was elected an 
Honorary member of the Society. 

RESIGX’.VI'KtN.S. 

Dr. J. M. May Mr. A. H. Hale Mr. H. G. <J. Wales. 

Rev. K. P. Landon Mr. C. E. Novion Col. Roux. 

C. L’Evesque .Mom Luang Sarit. Prof. H. Eygout. 

Bureau of Foreign Affairs, Government General of Formosa. 
University of Taihoku, Formosa. 

Died. 

The death of Mr. Taw Sein Ko, (Jin're^poadi ntj nu’ miter, was 
reported in 1936. 

REVISION OF RULE-S. 

A new edition of the Rules of the Society has been publi.shed in- 
coiqjorating certain alterations which were passed by the Annual 
General Meeting on February 24th, 1937. Any member wishino- to 
have a copy sent to him should apply to the Honorary Secretary. 
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THE COUNCIL. 


(elected at the Annual Geneilil Meeting, J'ebruary 24th., 1937.) 


PiiVA Inuea Muxtui (F. H. Gile.s) Pre.sidext. 


Erik Seidcn laden \ 

H. 11. Prince Dhani Xivat I Vice-Presidents. 

W. H. Mundie ) 


Dr. A. G. Ellis 

Pliya Srishtikarn Banchung 

J. Burnay 
E. Healey 

H. y. H. Prince 

Varnvaidyakara Voravarn. 

K. Lingat. 

Rev. Father Chorin. 

Pln'a Sarasastra Sirilaks. 

H. S. H. Prince Sakol 
Varnakara Yaravarn. 

Ong Thye Ghee 

J. E, Da\ ie.s 

Dr. George 31cFarland. 

\V. Ziinmernian 
U. Guelder 
C. J. House 

K. ' Adey iloore 


Leader of Natural History Section. 
Leader of Travel Section. 

Honorary Editor. 

H(jnorary Architect. 


Honorary Librarian. 
Honorary Treasurer. 
Honorary Secretary. 


[Published for the Siam S<jcicty by J. Burnaj’, Editor, and 
printed by \\ . H. 31uudie, at the Bangkok Times printing office, 593 
Hongkong Bank Lane, Bangkok, in April, 1937.] 











